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The NAB’s bottom line 


At its meeting next Tuesday the board 
of the National Advisory Body will 
consider the most important piece of 
unfinished business left over from its 
residential meeting three weeks ago, 
the method that will govern the dis- 
tribution of the advanced further 
education pool. This will decide how 
much money each institution will 
actunlly receive next year and so is 
really the “bottom line" of the whole 
NAB planning process. 


er education colleges is so clearly 
different from that of offering a com- 
prehensive range of such courses with- 
in a large institution with a strong 


The board has three options from 
which to choose the method it wishes 
to recommend to the committee. The 
first is the formula method, which 
means that the money each institution 
■ is to receive should be linked with the 
number and mix of students which that 
institution has been allocated for 1984/ 
85 under the NAB plan. A logical and 
equitable choice - except that it pro- 
duces a substantial shift of resources 
away from polytechnics and towards 
other colleges at a national level which 
Is considered unacceptable and at an 
institutional level large losses, and 
rains, of income that cannot be sens- 
ibly absorbed over a short period. In 
other words it produces the wrong 
answer and the rate of change is 
unsustalnably rapid. 

The second option Is, to adopt the 

n inescapable terminology of 
LB itself, the subquantum 
method. Fn simpler English this means 
mat different kinds of institution in the 
non-urn versily sector should be funded, 
on different bases. In even simpler 
English this means that polytechnics 
(and perhaps a few other large col- 
leges) would be funded more gener-. . 
ously than the rest. 

Again, a lot can be said for such ah ’ 
approach. After all universities, as a 
group, are funded much more gener- 
ously than polytechnics and colleges. 

So . why should similar discrimination 
not apply within the pbn-university ' 
sector, especially a 9 the cost Of provid- 
ing isolated advanced courses in furth- 


hieher education mission. 

The drawback with this second op- 
tion. of course, is where to draw the 
line (lines?). Should polytechnics only 
receive different treatment? Or 
polytechnics plus a few Humbcrsides 
and Eatings? What about the small 
colleges both specialist and liberal-arty 
which nevertheless offer only adv- 
anced courses? Should there tie two 
subquanta or more? Is there a danger 
of producing a framework that is too 
rigid to accommodate future change in 
the status of institutions? There are 
many such unresolved questions. 

The third option is vfoat the NAB 
secretariat calls the base method- base 
in more than one sense, some may 
reasonably comment, because it so 
obviously starts with the answers and 
works back. The idea here is that each 
institution would receive an allocation 
based op its share of last year’s pool, 
which of course was based on student 
totals two years before, An across-the- 
board 10 per cent cut would be 
assumed. Those institutions allocated 
more students under the NAB plan for 
1984/85 would have their allocations 
Increased by applying the average unit 
of resource suitably weighted. TTie 


tween the student targets and the cash 
allocations recommended by the NAB 
would be very tenuous. 

There is almost nothing to be said 
for flu’s third option. It would discri- 
minate quite, unfairly against institu- 
tions that have grown rapidly iq recent 
years like Tcesside Polytechnic and 
Bolton Institute of Higher Education. 
But, more Important, it would make a 
nonsense of the NAB itself. Why 
bother with a national body that is 
supposed to plan for the future if the 

a is going to continue to be 
out according to the past? 


The choice between the first two 
options is more difficult. The first has 
the advantages that it tries to establish 
a common price for a common product 
right across the non-university sector, 
which in the past has been characte- 
rized by bizarre and illogical price 
differentials and is firmly linked to 
planned student targets in the future 
rather than reported student totals 
from the past. 

The second has the advantage that it 
accepts realistically that a common 
scale of prices cannot be established 
across-the-board in a sector as heter- 
ogeneous as that covered by the NAB 
-hut the disadvantage that it falls back 
on a discrimination based on histor- 
ically and so arbitrarily determined 
categories of institutions. So the choice 
seems to lie between the formula 
method which is forward looking but 
(inflexible and the subquantum 
method which is more flexible but less 
progressive. 

The NAB board will have to try to 
mix and match the best features of 
both methods. But it would not be 
reasonable to expect them to complete 
such a delicate and involved job at next 
Tuesday’s meeting. Perhaps the best 
outcome would be for the board to 
recommend to the committee that the 
formula method should be adopted in 
the short term, although particular 
attention would need to be paid to the 
need to mitigate/moderate the nega- 
tive effects of violent rates of change, 
but that in the long term a more 
flexible method capable of more soph- 
isticated discrimination should be 
adopted which would depend mainly 
but not entirely on segregation Into 
subnuapta basea on different types of 
institution. The second is next year’s 
job rather than next week's, but the 
board’s immediate decisions need to 
be Informed by a broader sense of the 
direction in which it would like the 
funding pattern to move. 



Architecture in decline 
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theou™ pWw, WSKSTK 

NAB Is; proposing tq do with 
architecture at the North-Enst London 
Polytechnic; 

• . The closure of the NELP‘s school of 
anSiltccyre may make sens? in terms 
; qf the student targets imposed upon 
the potytechnioby foe National Advis- 
.oiy Body but it makes a nonsense of a 


education as p whole, by a group which 
is only half way. through Its job. : 


UOC working group set up to ensure 
that Its views on the restriction of 
numbers entering the profession Were 
. foremostjnd the unexpected demise 
of the NELP school will do little to 

contradict those opinions. 

i Furthermore the recommendation' 
• . to dose the NELP schpol without any 
■ consultation with the group specifical- 
ly Mtabllshed- to bfovide lohg-terni 

. fldvitenn iha niWritmn nf .? . 


- ^ fat- school ; or course qlo- 


9cHbols and courses can be gained 
Set asatnef thin 


judgments. In this case it was shaking 
faith in a diploma course which up until 
the critical report had one of the best 
reputations and still is winning nation- 
al prizes, 

If further decisions like NELP are to 
be taken, then whose assurance Is. 
tnfire that critical reports like that 
given to Oxford would not be very 
influentiaHn the dedsion-maklng ab- 
out possible closures? ■ 

Lord Esher is right to object in. foe 
strongest possible terms to this snub to 

' b F$ ause ^ allowed 

to stand unchallenged U would serious- 
IL 11 ";, 8 ™ 1 ' 116 jhe important work 


I don t want to prolong the 
discussion. Professor Bede- 
worthy, but I wonder, could J 
press you just a little further on 
this matter. 

Certainly, vice chancellor, 
although I must say that I thought 
there was no lack of clarity in my 
original presentation. 

Of course not. Professor Bede- 
worthy. A thoroughly admirable 
presentation in every way. Bui 
you’ll appreciate that, in tbs 
rather vexed area, it is particular- 
ly important that all members d 
Senate have an adequate basis 
upon which to come to their 
conclusion. 

Quite so, vice chancellor. 
Thank you, Professor Berk- 




the point, I must admit that at the 
end of your careful and detailed 
exposition, I was still a little 
unclear on one point of detail, I 
wonder if I might phrase my : 
uncertainty in the form of 1 
question? 

Certainly, vice chancellor. 

Well, not to beat about the bosh, 
Bedeworthy; did Chetwyni ' 
actually become a monk ? 

1 think, vice chancellor, that my 
report to Senate made it absolute- 
ly clear that he entered the 
monastery in July 1983, one year 
after graduating from my depart* 
ment. 

Yes, yes. No-one is doubling 
that, Professor Bedeworthy, We 
have all the chronological en- . 
dence in front of us. But what 
exactly happened to him when he J 
entered the monastery? . ' .J 
As Pve also explained in ny j 
report, vice chancellor, Chet* • "j 
wynd is now on his way to > 
becoming a novitiate. j 

A novitiate? ,:j 

Yes, vice chancellor. ' . /JL- ) 
Professor Bedeworthy, yo uU ; 
appreciate that this is rather * 
mysterious world to the layman; j 
might one regard a novitiate » • 
... well ... an apprentice riionsT., ' J 

I’m riot completely happyj^ 
the comparison, vice chanced' . : 
“Apprentice” has connotations J j 
trade. Perha^amore«^ ; J 


Say, “monk designate”, V - 
Excellent. Well, I think W ’i 
Senate has now quite enougfl 
information to make M .IT 
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NAB final draft aims at 
17,000 more students 


by John O’Leary 

polytechnics and colleges would be asked to take 17,000 
niore students than last year under the final version of the 
National Advisory Body's plan for 1984/85 recommended 
by iu board this week. 

The new targets show an increase of some 3,000 students 
on the proposals made by the NAB secretariat at the end of 
August, most of the new places coming in full-time degree 
courses In the polytechnics and the larger colleges. A 
residential meeting of the NAB committee, chaired by Mr 
Peter Brooke, unaer-sccretary for higher education, will 
consider the plan in a week's time. 

Mr Christopher Bali, chairman of the board, said of the 
icvised proposals, agreed at an all-day meeting on Tuesday: 
*1 can now say with complete confidence that access to 
higher education is assured under the Robbins Principle for 
1984/85. ” He added that he had not altered his view that six 
institutions would be threatened by the plan. 

The committee will be asked to sanction course cuts 


which would result in the closure of Nonington College, 
Kent, West MUilands College of Higher Education and 
possibly Fleetwfcpd Nautical College. Hertfordshire Col- 
lege would mer|3 with Hatfield Polytechnic and the Inner 
Loudon Educatipn Authority would be asked to consider 
mergers between Thames Polytechnic and Avery Hill 
College, and St Martin's School of Art and the Central 
School of Art and Design. 


possibly Meeiwopa Nautical College. Hertfordshire Col- 
lege would mer|a with Hatfield Polytechnic and the Inner 
London Educatipn Authority would be asked to consider 
mergers between Thames Polytechnic and Avery Hill 


However, new proposals for mergers between Maidstone 
sod Canterbury colleges of art, and Bath College of Art and 
Bristol Polytechnic, will be shelved for a year pending 
hither discussions which will start next week in a new 


committee to be chaired by Mr Ball. 

The changes sought by the board at its residential 
meeting in Eastbourne were largely achieved with a 
reduction in part-time place making room for another 450 
full-time students. But the transfer of several hundred 
places from small colleges into “major institutions” will be 
considered for 1985/86, unless agreements can be reached 
immediately. 

Mr John Be van, the NAB secretary, expresed satisfac- 
tion with the revision of the plan, which he said had been 
conducted “with almost indecent haste.” 

A final decision on details of a funding system for 1984/85 
will be left to the committee, but the board strongly 
favoured the division of the £580m advanced further 
education pool into three categories, for polytechnics, 
major and minor colleges. Only two members supported 
the scheme put forward by the Department of Education 
and Science, which would have based allocations on 1982/83 
budgets. 

Roughly half the £20m added to the pool at the request of 
the NAB committee will go towards protecting funding 
levels per student. The remainder will provide more than 
2,000 additional places, half of which are recommended to 
goto Inner London. Late opposition to the concentration of 
new places in London and the south east will be reported to 
the committee, although a majority of the board supported 
the secretariat's proposals. 

The plan now sets a target of 259,700 places in 1984/85, of 
which 196,500 would be on full-time and sandwich courses 
and 63,200 part-time. Almost 160,000 would be on degree 
or postgraduate courses and almost 100,000 sub-degree. 
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Anger at CNAA town 
planning ranking 


^ • - :/'• i/ 

Fighting for survival 

Duncan’s Horses which have survived art controversy, a fire and the weather 
for nearly 100 years may only last another few months unless money Is found 
for their restoration. The sculpture Is now at the Held station of the Royal 
Veterinary College, at Hawkshead, Hatfield. Their sculptor, Adrian Jones, 


1963i Toby Weaver 
on Why binarism 
was inevitable, 14 



by Karen 1 Gold 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards,, in a volte face which has 
brought angry reactions from 
polytechnics and colleges, has pro- 
vided ranking of town planning depart- 
ments in order of quality for the 
National Advisory Body's planning 
exercise. 

The NAB board this week reversed 
its decision on three of the four town 
planning departments it had marked 
for closure, as a direct result of advice 
from the CNAA and Her Majesty’s 
inspectorate. The board had decided 
that departments in Leeds, Liveipool 
and Trent polytechnics and Chelmer 


list, the CNAA chief officer Dr 
Edwin Kerr argued that the list did not 
represent a ranking, but only a group- 
ing. Tlje CNAA would prefer the 
NAB to start again on the town 


Institute of 


ler Education should 


close, while the previously threatened- 
-ones dt Central London arid Coventry 
polytechnics and Gloucestrshlre Col- 
lege of Arts and Technology should 


Polyvergities 
^Mste^Pgdsley 
Aberdeen? 10 


now remain open. Chelmer is the only 
college to remain on the closure list. 

The request for ranklng'came from 
the NAB after its residential weekend 
meeting on the planning exercise last 
month. The CNAA secretariat drew 
lip a list of three groups of, depart- 
ments, those “of quality”, thost 
“which are broadly similar in quality’ 
and those “which are considered to pe 
somewhat less strong than the second 


planning exercise and set up a trans- 
binary group with the University 
Grants Committee before any closures 
were decided. 

The list went from the CNAA 
secretariat to its twon planning board. 
Ip a heated meeting, three of the 13- 
board members present voted against 
the grouping exercise; one refused to 
participate. One 1 change was made to 
the list - Birmingham Polytechnic was 
moved from Group II to Group 1 
before it was approved by the CNAA’s 
NAB working group. 

The CNAA list, with groups in 
alphabetical order, was: Group 1: 
Birmingham Polytechnic, Coventry 
Polytechnic, Oxford Polytechnic, 
Polytechnic of Central London, South 
Bank Polytechnic; Group 11: Bristol 
Polytechnic, Chelmer and Gloucerter- 
shire colleges; Group III. 1 ' . Leeds 
Polytechnic. Liverpool Polytechhic 


who was also a vet, was Inspired by Duncan's horses In Macbeth. 

After an army career with the Royal Horse Artillery, Janes took up 
sculpture and created the horses in 1892, executed In plaster. But In what 
' became known as ‘the great art scandal” he wAs accused of using a “ghost”(a 
talented artlst) lo produce his work. 

The statue went on show at the Crystal Palace and Jones also reproduced 
the horses on the Wellington Arch. Duncan’s Horses went on show at the 
Crystal Palace, survived the 1936 fire, was stored away, then erected at the . 
RVC. But the statue is deteriorating badly and £30,000 is needed urgently, to 
cast it In bronze to ensure it survives. Donations may be sent Jo the. college. 


DES yetted questionnaire 
reveals Sir Peter 


Polytechnic, Liverpool Polytechhic 
ana Trent. Polytechnic- 
. ' The HMI list; relucWritty presented ; 
to the NAB mtetirig .excluded 'the two 
colleges and ranked the other depart- 
ments in order from orie to nine. They 
were: Oxford, Coventty, South Bank, 
PCL, Birmingham. Bristol, Leefjs, 
Trent, Liverpool. • ’ : 



by Ngaio Crequer . 

Department of Education and Science 
officials vetted the University Grants 
Committee "strategy" letter before it 
was sent put , it was revealed this week. 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, chair- 
man of the UGC, was asked at a press 
conference if the committee had asked 
for further guidance from Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State, beyond 
that contained in Sir Keith's Septem- 
ber letter asking for fundamental re? 

^Isir Peter. safd: ;^a;- riot 1 In: thoie' 
I terms. But DES officials saw the letter 
and made some drafting suggestions." 
He said: no major changesnad been 
made. 

The disclosure is bound to worry 
universities who hove nlways under- 
stood that' the UGC kepi a .strict 
independence from the 1 DES. The 


although, some of the, phrasing is 
similar fo statements made, by DES 
officials ,lri Jhc-last fpw weeks,- . . . 1 

Sir Peter foresaw; .that ; within the 
next decade, betwqen the unjvbtalty 
ahd public spetor there would tie fewer 
institiliphs ‘ altogether, : and closures 
Would be better than "nibbling: bits 

off” all institutions.' 

’He could conceive of a sjtiiatioh 
where the UQC grant was cut so 
severely 'they would have, to say td the 
Government that, the- least damage 
would be ddfro by /educing the number 
of jnstittitiqns. Jt would be up to the; 
Government to say which, aslt would 
be a political .decision, .y.. 


would . definitely have a list. 

Sir Peter said there were already a 
' number of institutionswhich were near 
“the minimum sensible size" which he 
-.defined at around 4.000, students for 
those teaching the full range of sub- 

• Jects.. 

He' al$a confirmed a preliminary 

- finding by The THES that me universi- 
, ties had not offered to provide suffi- 

• dent extra student places for 1984 and . 
1985 to meet the Government’s spednl 
request. They had offered for each 

XA year, 2,500 places in the sciences, and • 
v l.QOOIn the numanItJes.;. H Tbis is below 
what was requested, biit for no extra 
■ '.money it Is quite good." • 

This week universities have been 
.. reprinting thousands of copies of the 

- letter to ensure the widest possible 
. debate. Professor John West, vice 

.. chancellor of Bradford ; University 
: said: "This . a tremendous break with 
- . tradition, inviting responses from any ;• 
group, community or individuals" lo 
: write direct to . the. UGC. I.am-'en- 
couragl rig everyone to enter Into this, 

J . “Personqlly l think lhls'is an oppor- 
, . ;: -.tuqity for 'universities 'Collectively to. 

; put io'Rti exciting plan for 1 ; the next 10 . 


But .Frpfewor Kpfth Clhjlorii vice 
. chalrraaq, .'said, fa thought the UGC 


- j ycarS. it may even affect whether there 
. pro po ne cqts after all In (he university 
Professor , Randolph Quirk, vice 
• 1 chancellor of London University! wel-. 

, ' corned the opportunity for a thorough ' 
^exploration of different options forme ! 

■' ;.fiifuro^;.' . - v ■ . ■ . 

“This does nnt mean we are in any 1 
way resigned to father diminution of 
. • resources for the university sector, but 
, we need to face the future forewarned .. 

j*. queptidps, page in 

,i • . • Leader; badrpnge . 
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Inconsistency in NAB thinking 


Sir, - The letter from Dr. Dubbcy 
( THES , September 30) concerning the 
weightings used by the National Advis- 
ory Body, demonstrates one example 
of the inconsistencies inherent in the 
NAB planning exercise. 

TJerc is, however, a much more 
fundamental inconsistency in current 
NAB thinking which is embodied in 
the initial NAB response to its 1984/85 
planning exercise and which could 
have serious consequences for its own 
future and hence for the future of the 
public sector on further education. 

When the NAB initiated this exer- 
cise it invited l.c.a.s and institutions to 
give their considered views on “the 
number of home and EEC students for 
whom its colleges could provide with- 
out detriment to the quality of the 
education" the clearly specific econo- 
mic constraint was “n reduction of 10 
percent in Advanced Further Educa- 
tion expenditure, in real terms". 

Police force 

Ibc .S! vt ;" th ' c opportunity to 
correct Dr P. Waddmgton a inaccurate 
f™ R eading review of my book 
The BrtUsh Police: A Force at 
Work, (THES, October 28), I have 
always assumed that a reviewer pre- 
sents an author's argument before 
making criticism. Wnddington's re- 
view is full of reservation andcriticism, 
little of which is relevant to anything I 
have published. 

Waddfngton claims that “Incidents 
arc repeatedly referred to as examples 
to support different points, suggesting 
a lack of relevant data, andone is 
frequently left with the impression that 
much is being made of little." 1 have 
found just II repetitions in the 175 
pages of text, that are awash with 


From the initial NAB student alloca-' 
lions which emerged in response to this 
planning framework it appeared that 
most institutions were given roughly 
what they asked. However the fund- 
ings related to these student alloca- 
tions indicated that the economic con- 
straint underpinning the planning ex-' 
erase had changed completely. In- 
stitutions and authorities were now 
advised of a unit of resource per 
student and the question of how many 
students they could cater for with a 10 
per cent reduction in the pool alloca- 
tion was ignored. Three important 
conclusions could be drawn from this: 

1. Had the institutions been asked 
how many students they could take on 
a unit cost basis, the considered 
answers would certainly have been 
SlAB ^'^ crcnE ^ont *hose given to 

2. The initial NAB student and 
financial allocations appear to have re- 


warded those institutions which either 
did not submit considered answers or 
which were inefficient to the extent 
that they could offer substantial stu- 
dent increases, in spite of a projected 
10 per cent reduction in funding. 

3. This inconsistency and conse- 
quent threat to the credibility of NAB 
has serious implications for the future. 
If it is to achieve its declared intention, 
NAB must be seen to be making its 
decisions within aconsistent and consi- 
dered planning framework. Also if it is 
to have reliable data upon which to base 
its future planning, the institutions 
must be convinced^ that its questions 
are to be taken seriously. 

Thus the current move by NAB 
away from its initial proposals is not a 
question of “NAB gives way to poly 

g ressure" - your front page headline of 
Ictober 21 - but a logical, if belated, 
return to the original planning 
framework. The proposed alternative 




stabulary, suggests that I underesti- 
mate the seriousness of the problems 
the police pose for our society. Lord 
Seaman s report contains a descrip- 
tion or the events that led to tbftTiotgoF 


the occupational culture as a response 
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themes of analysis are to be consoli- 
dated. A number of basic analytical 
poiiits about different levels of mean- 
ing and symbolic emphasis pertaining 
to an observation of one incident or 

documentation of aconvereation could 

be mode. “Repeatedly", says Wad- 

““8*°" 7 Ho u , unfa,r and misleading. 
Tlwn much is being made of lit tie". 

S 5^i“j "USS 1 * ! away my 


criticisms of the methodology I have 


that Lord Scarman or Mr Alderson 
hay e been criticized for making much 
out of jit tie. Waddington’s impressions 
ore wide of the mark and a gross 
misrepresentation of my book. 

The claim that I do not give “much 
consideration to the possibility that 
different officers evolve or adopt diffe- 
rent cultural styles to cope with the 
realities of their Work” is incredible. ■ 
On page 2 of my book I point out that 1 
;am dealing with the core of the ofceupa- 
^tional cujLUre and that diltercnt styles 


■ - , — 1 nil VC 
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ILEA talks Sociology 

expressed 11 By°«rhiln r Inembers '! of McNeill Mic ? aeI Erben and 
Goldsmiths' College Delegacy that ™ ake an extraordfaeiy claim 
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ILEA talks 


Sir, - You report some dissatisfaction : 

, b >L < * rla,n ^™eiribers -of 
Goldsmiths College Delegacy that' 

' ji Cno1 p° nsu ”fd about whether ; 

■ ■ • /\r *1 ht HI(midelAi»alj ll ,U U~, K.M |‘l 
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improve policing is to change the 
occupational culture and thus attain 
the lovmg police force’ that is de- 
sired , In the final chapter. I review a 

ing police authorities, liaison groups, 
the law, policy concerned with senior 
and junior ranks and, indeed, public 
R««Ptfons of police effectiveness. 
Waddingtons apjjrehension seems 
pointless. ■ 

, A “loving police force". I am hot the 
only scholar to complain about Wad- 
aingtons misquotations in recent 
"Wp-.P the preface to my book I 
takejhe^iiberty to relate my research to 
my Christian beliefs. 1 actually wrote 
that I hope research of the police will 
be part of .* our search for a more loving 
and just society and therefore a more 
K"8 «nd just police". I think that 
justice should, also be extended to an 
autnor. •. •» • 

Yours sincerely, : ' - • ' 

REVs DR. SIMON HOLDAWAY 
Lecturer in Sociology, J ■ 

University df Sheffield. 

when it was reduced). ' 

Theite are astonishing statements 
when we remember the difficulties 
claims of bias haye encountered In the 
P®s* . Could Michael Erben and Patrick 

"JjgWMaokigy tfJ5^orl,tfi)t 

; 

Director,.; 

Soda! Affiij|rt. Un|t. 


(logical) methods now being de- 
veloped by NAB relate the financial 
allocations to the replies given by the 
institutions to the initial NAB ques- 
tions; they are therefore consistent, 
credible and as fair as is possible under 
the severe constraints imposed by the 
Government. 

Thus this issue should not be seen as 
a choice between types of institutions 
in the public sector. The national 
educational and training needs and 
demands are sufficient to provide a 
satisfying role for them all. The key 
issue for the future of NAB and AFE 
in the public sector, is that NAB 
retains its credibility and the coopera- 
tion of the authorities and all the 
institutions. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. HYKIN 
38 The Highway, 

Sutton, Surrey. 

RIBA pacts 

Sir, - Your article “Criticism built on 
rocky foundations" (THES, Novem- 
ber 4) contains certain factual errors 
which I should like to correct, before 
commenting on the related editorial. 

The Oxford Polytechnic visit was in 
February; the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects council’s decision to 
influence numbers moving through 
pre-qualification education was in 
March. The RIBA visiting board was 
and is under no instruction to concern 
itself with reducing student numbers. 
Indeed, as recently as July this year a 
school received first-time recognition. 

The board’s recommendations are 
based not only upon inspection of 
portfolios and the exhibition but also 
upon the school’s own appraisal of its 
performanre, factual information pro- 

n m a i y tbe 80,1001 ,n answer to the 
RIBAs questionnaire, major project 
programmes, examination papers and 
scripts and other written material, and 
upon discussions with the head of the 
parent institution, the head, staff and 
students of the school and the school’s 
external examiners. 

„ T* 1 ® b° a , rtl is concerned with the 
■quality of routes per se” and the 
nitena to which the board has particu- 
lar regard are clearly set out in the 
procedural document which is sent to 
the school well in advance of a visit. 

The RIBA visiting board panel has a 
regular programme of meetings. An 
individual board consists of two mem- 
bers from practice, two from teaching 
and one student; a representative of 
the local profession accompanies the 
board This was the case for the 
uxford visit and there were no RIBA 
nominated observers. . 

la the interests of schools, visiting 
board proceedings are treated by the 
RIBA as confidential. It is within the 
diKreUan of the school visited itself to 
publish the report on the visit, If the 
Orfotd report w.ere to be published by 
the school, the board’s findings could 
be read In full and the selective 
.quotations, contained in the article 
could be. sepi) in Jjpqiext. 


>p. a, gibb£kennbt 
Srel^m«m U “ ti6 ' 1 ind professltJnal ' 

RIBA. 
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Truth about 
DES research 

Sir, - Your news item, "DK*«a 
research” (THES Novembef 4 i ^ 
vcys a misleading imuresskm 

gfiwasssS 

lished because the findings 
palatable to them. 88 ^ Ufl ' 
The Roiren-Jepson report was wo. 
duced in first draft for ihe 

uS> nn A COmmitt ^ on September 1 ? 
1982. The correchon of nine duptm 
and the addition of a tenth toot ibs 
authors a longtime so that it was reidi 
tor reproduction only in May 1983 
So far from stopping publieaitonol 
the report, the 15 es, through ibe 
steering committee, gave Mrs Rows 
and Mr Jepson permission tonewniat 
publication as soon as they hadcond- 
dered it at their meeting on July 7 
Until now no publisher has accepted^ 
The DES and this department how 
to have available all parts of ik 
project for those interested by the end 
of this year. The students' survey, i 
key part of the whole study, which™ 
incomplete at the end of Mrs Rouen's 
contract, should be completed son 
and it will then be possible toproduai 
synopsis of the whole project for 
general use. 

MAURICE KOGAN 
Department of Government, 

Brunei University. 

Peace studies 

Sir, - May I correct one mistake- 
mine, not his - in Paul Flntheri 
excellent summary of my introduce 
tory remarks at tne recent confer- 
ence on war and peace studies 6 
Oxford? 

Mr Flather correctly reported ine 
as suggesting that “peace studies an 
basea on the premise that war it 
derived from misconceptions which, 
if put right, can leaa to a world 
without tyar". I had intended to add 
“and from faulty political and social 
structures”. My failure to do so was 
rightly criticized in the course of the 
conference by Professor O'Connell 
ns implying that "peace studies" was 
the monopoly of unworldly idealists. 

Of course they are not, and I 
apologize for any suggestion thaj 
they are. An important group amcp 
those concerned with peace studies 
believe that true “peace" can k 
brought about only by the trans- 
formation of political structures 
which at present make it imposabifj 
Some of them maintain that, tf jw 
else fails, this may have to « 
achieved by violence. - . 

This makes it all the more difficuij 
to draw a clear line between 
and “war” studies. The idea oi^ 16 
just war” connects them both. 
Yours sincerely, 

: MICHAEL HOWARD • u , 

Regius Professor of Modert 

: o^ord. ; 

Letters for publication should antt* 
Tuesday morning. They ^ 
short as possible and written 
I , side of the paper. The editor rt*nn 
the right to cut or amend men 
necessary. I _J 

, Scientists Against Nud^r ; ; 

• ; (SANA) have discussed the dat 

which they base their fearS fw . . , 

future it might be a usefol contnW -j , 
if the Academic Council for 
Freedom prpduced their e 9 u ] v fiL ar , 
London afrer the Russians? A r«*Jj .. 
t ”• ched analysis of the Ukelihc^ 

■ invasion of a “defenceless 
f,. aligned Britain, by the powers 0 ^ 
East and its consequences^. 

-• ; sections ’of the rorafounlty-.m^pQ 

) , , vide, g valuable standard for . , 

? AN A) thinking; •' : ,- ; ' 1 ;$ 

i 
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Stronger links advocated for research I Threat to 


bv Paul R“ ther 

.Lenities must be more "exploited” 
13 senior scientists appointed to 
Whitehall departments to advise on 
research priorities as ways to streng- 
the dialogue between pol.cy- 
JJJken and Ihe academic research 
coinouniiy, 

ThU is the advice of Professor Sir 
Ronald Mason, former chief 
Kitniific adviser to the Minister of 
Defence, in his report on commis- 
sioned research for the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils pub- 
lished this week. 

Sir Ronald calls for a stronger 
pivotal role for the ABRC between 
Whitehall departments and for the 
research councils to safeguard and 
oversee the implementation of a 

Pre-clinical 
school gets 
£10m funding 

The University Grants Committee is to 
provide around £I0m to create a single 
prc-elinical school for St Barth- 
olomew’s and the London Hospital 
Medical Colleges on a site at Queen 


national “strategic research" prog- 
ramme. 

He was asked in August to investi- 
gate why some Government depart- 
ments were reducing their levels of 
commissioned research, particularly 
affecting the Natural Environment 
Research Council, and the newly- 
named Agriculture and Food Re- 
search Council. 

He found that government-commis- 
sioned research from the NERC fell by 
£7. 7m in five years to about £20m in 
1982/B3. Strategic research was halved 


and investigations of pollutants such as 
acid rain. 

His answer is to give the ABRC the 
job of filling in the gaps in the 
underlying research of national in- 




Jn3w 


Mary College. 

The BLQ controversy has raged for 
10 years, over where tne new school 


should be, and whether the medical 
colleges should leave their sites. Bart's 
may still decide to fight the decision. 

la a letter this week to London 
University, UGC chairman Sir Peter 
Swinnerton-Dyer spells out the com- 
mittee’s view. They are against placing 
the school at the Bart's site, they say, 
because (here would be no multi- 
laculty environment, nor close integra- 
tion with clinical teaching, there are 
falling bed numbers in the area, and 
building adaptions would be costly. 

On Ihe other hand QMC is a science 
growth urea under London's restruc- 
turing plans, it is near the London 
Hospital, which is shortly to be rebuilt 
aad this will offer integration with 
conical teaching. 

In supporting the QMC site there 
wre three ways to do it: build a new 
pre-clmical school; locate pre-clinical 
departments in the geography/geology 


■ °? l; locat ® Fe-clinical brin gt„ g examinations forward lo 

SK hi! n thc geogr apVge ol( >gy aT0 |3 the peak of the hay fever 
wilding, with new accommodation for “ ^ 


anatomy dr multi-use laboratories; or 
puud a new chemistry building, locat- 
ing pre-clinical departments . in the 
raenuslry tower, with some new 
accommodation for anatomy and mul- 
ti-user laboratories. 

The committee has decided to pro- 
flfle ca pital grants for the third option, 
*n ffl will be around £I0m depending 
on the sale of other buildings and land. 

Open College 
launched 

SiPP cn C°»ege of. South London 
m launched iast^eek with a confer- 
mar ,k a further lifting of 
if 0 adult, returners to higher 
further education. 

colleges and adult education 
poiJS , ba Y e c °mbined with the 
JSJwh °f ‘he South Bank to offer 
fleriehV^ rQt , urn t0 learning, access, 
demA' and short- courses far stu- 
, ma y have no formal qual- 
CMp? 118 ? ,be ,bl0s °f the Open 
North West. ■ 
cotip^L dlffer ? nce between the two 
ffi 8 5 , t i“P ,Q 1 ined Mr Roger Jinldns 
unit °Ii" e Polytechnic’s extra faculty 
.EJB «Mt the OCSL served a 
Ine c, ty where manufactur- 

St S?u h * d darned by 40 per 
cinl ft 0 ?? - m the large black 


icrcst. He calls for thc board to have “a 
stronger role, a stronger independent 
membership" and more scientific sup- 
port. 

He recommends that it should have 
more of its chairman’s time, and that 
scientific staff be seconded from the 
research councils at Swindon to an 
enlarged secretariat at the Department 
of Education and Science. 

He also recommends thc Govern- 
ment appoint senior scientists as pan- 
time chief scientific advisers to all 
departments to advise on research, 
copying the MoD model. He wel- 
comed the recent appointment of Sir 
Sam Edwards, a Cambridge physics 
professor, to the Department of Ener- 
gy in just such a post. 

He ulso urges greater exploitation of 
the university research capability after 
expresing concern at the inflexibility of 


m rto- 6 o,i'n afraid - 
THE EMmATloN Bom'S 
ALLERGIC 7b Om6&.." 

Pollen counts 
against success 

University examinations are nothing 
to sneeze at, according to the Nation- 
al Pollen and Hay Fever Bureau after 
a summer which was particularly 
hard for sufferers. 

And next year it hopes to start 
discussions on the possibilities of 


season. 

According to the bureau, most of 
Britain’s hay fever sufferers are aged 
between 15 and 24. 

It estimates that one in six students 
sitting university examinations could 
be affected by symptoms which des- 
troy both the sufferer's concentra- 
tion - and the concentration of those 
nearby. 

Eurovision 

continued from front page 

the Department of Education and 
Science, argued that “the crucial ques- 
tion is whether the present university is 
adequately adapted to society s chang- 
ing technological and employment 
needs.” . 

Universities had to show that they 
could change their priorities and halt 
activities that no longer fitted contem- 
porary needs. . . , .. 

But Mr Heinz Fischer, the Austrian 
research minister, argued that univer- 
sities should not attempt to respond to' 
short-term shifts in opinion. Instead 
education and science policy should 
pay attention to long-term prospects. 

The conference ended with a recom- 
mendation to set up a ^European 
solidarity fond to foster inter-universi- 
ty cooperation.. ■ . i 


thc research councils in go for new 
scientific opportunities and recruit 
new blood. 

He warns in his report that NERC 
and AFRC research institutes are 
dearly in need of “reorientation, amal- 
gamation, privatization, or transfer to 
an appropriate Government depart- 
ment^, and suggests the restrictive civil 
service career structure might be aban- 
doned for research council staff. ! 

His report is published as a discus- 
sion document with comments invited 
before the next ABRC meeting on 
December 14, when recommendations 
to ministers will be decided. 

ABRC: A Study of Commissioned 
Research by Sir Ronald Mason, free 
from Publications Despatch Centre, 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce, Honcypot Lane, Stanmore, Mid- 
dlesex HA7 1AZ. 


AUT to push for changes 
to promotion system 


by David Jobbins 
A dramatic easing of thc promotion 
blockage facing hundreds of university 
lecturers Is being put forward by union 
leaders as part of the recommended 
1984 salaries claim, 

In two years, almost half thc 
academics on the lecturer scale will be 
on the top point, currently £14,125, 
with limited promotion pOrospects be- 
cause of the senior junior ration which 
determines the number who pass 
through the promotion bar. 

Leaders of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers have drawn up a 
package which includes replacing the 
promotion bar by an efficiency bar 
permitting promotion on merit rather 
than by quota to senior posts. 

The University Grants Committee is 
expected to discuss the issue next 
month and the AUT is hoping that vice 
chancellors may be prepareato join in 
tripartite talks. 

The demand for an effective merg- 
ing of the scales was including in last 
year’s claim but got nowhwere. It has 
now been replaced in the package of 
proposals which go to the AUTs 
December council in Hull for ratifica- 
tion. Its broad proposals are a restora- 
tion of historic differentials and a 
maintenance of living standards but no 
figure has yet been put on it. 

Abolition of the scale under which 
research, library and other non- 
teaching staff can be paid below the 
lecturer scale are also recoraipcnded. 


The main barrier lo the AUT's alms 
is the probability of continued restraint 
on university spending, with a 3 per 
cent assumption for salary settlements 
expected by vice chancellors who are 
to discuss tne prospects in two weeks. 

Thc vice chancellors are asking for a 
meeting with Sir Keith Joseph, secret- 
ary of state for education and science, 
to discuss the problems facing the 
universities, including the anxieties 
over stafr morale and living standards. 
In thc meantime, the independent 
chairman of the first stage of the 
academics' negotiating machinery; Sir | 
Alexander Jonnston, is communicat- 
ing the shared reservations of both 
sides to Sir Keith. 

Some AUT leaders are disappointed 
that the vice chancellors declined to 
take part in a joint approach to 
ministers. But the university em- 
ployers certainly feel that d combina- 
tion of separate efforts and the 
approach by Sir Alexander offer the 
best hopes. 

A recommended claim for lecturers 
in the public sector, based on a simple 


youth 

courses 

by Palrtcia Santinelli 

Further education colleges and other 
sponsors of the Youth Training 
Scheme maybe forced lo close courses 
because of a shortfall in thc number of 
entrants to the programme. 

This is revealed in a confidential 
paper being presented to the Manpow- 
er Services Commission’s youth train- 
ing board today. Another paper deal- 
ing with next year's YTS shows that the 
commission is considering cutting 
places organized by colleges from 
55,000, this year’s target, to 20,000. 

Thc first paper admits that an over- 
all drop of 40,000 in thc YTS client 
group is anticipared with an eventual 
shortfall of 20 per cent for the country 
as a whole. Two weeks ago this was 
denied by Mr David Young, chairman 
of thc MSC, who put thc figure at 
around 10 to 15 per cent. 

Thc paper points out that although 
excess places will increase young peo- 
ple’s choice, it lias serious implications 
tor managing agents and sponsors of 


cess which has continued for some 
years. 

AUT leaders are furious that univer- 
sities are unwilling to make substantial 

S irogress oh improved salary structures 
or administrative and library staff.. 


both Mode A - employer-organized 
courses - and Mode B2courses- those 
organized by colleges which only get 
paid for “occupica places". 

Apart from being directly affected 
by tne lack of entrants to Mode B2 
courses, colleges could also suffer from 
the shortfall in entry to Mode A, as 
sponsors may decioe to cut college 
provision as a means of keeping costs 
down. 

Figures released last month show 
that the number of entrants to Mode A 
courses was 155 ,000 on a target of over 
300,000. The number of entrants to 
Mode B2 courses was be low 17,000out 
■of 32,000 places approved on a target 
of 55,000 places. 

Hie paper points out that one direct 
effect of managing agents and sponsors 
having to meet the Tosses out of their 
own pockets could be a dffficullyin 
generating places for next year's YTS. 

It admits that there are risks in doing 
nothing to alleviate these difficulties. 
It rules out increasing payments to 
-agents and sponsors whose places 
remain unoccupied through no fault of 
their own on the grounds that It would 
cost around £ 10m for the remainder of 


CND badges row simmers 


Two law students told by their tutor he 
would not teach them while they wore 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
badges were this week continuing their 
studies in other classes at South- 
ampton University. 

The students, a man and a woman, 
were challenged by Dr Alec Samuels, 
reader in law at the university in two 
separate incidents. He told the two he 
objected to the CND badges; they 
refused to remove them, and left. 

Staff and students expressed asto- 
nishment at the events, with some 


personal level I feel it Is appalling i 
behaviour. There is no apparent jusli- j 
fication for Dr Samuels' action but if 
he has an explanation I am prepnred to 
listen to it.*' 

Professor Dworkin confirmed that 
the students hod been moved to other 
tutorials pending a resolution of the 
issue. A faculty meeting was being 
held yesterday to discuss the events 
and he hoped the issue would be. 
resolved mnicably. 

Professor Dworkin said there was no 
question of the students’ studies being 

•? S 1 1 *L_ jj 


this year. 

“Moreover thore would be an ex- 
pectation that any changes. on these 
take substantial would continue In Hie next year 

iihrt^SSl? 6 * whcn 11 “ok 1 be even more ex P cns ’ ve 

uorary sian.. Blid t |j af j s moJ i e y would n ot provide 

! ~ an extra- training for more young 

people,” the paper says. 

*■ ■ ’ ' The only other solution considered 

it Is appalling by thc paper is an amendment of the 
apparent jusli- eligibility rules. But it points out that 
s' action but if the inclusion of special groups such as 
am prepnred to older members of a ethnic minorities 
groups would not solve the undcr- 
ronfirmed that occupancy problem, 
noved to other “Tiiis would requi re extending eligi- 

lolution of the bilitv rules to other unemployed iJ- 


suggesting there must be something impaired by the transfer, which he 
more to it than the bald facts suggested - . hoped would bc oqly temporary, 
but without extending any evidence for Attempts to contact Dr Samuels 

. i ■ i i:-r r»_ p nidi kiui. ■' - — ,»r..l 1 *. 


, Dr Samuels senior posi-.. '' were: unsuccessful. - hut he- indicated 
: university was cited as 'through a- colleague that he wnk not 
ir the unlikelihood of pre- prepared tg discuss the matter until 
ion. after yesterday’s meeting. 

□resident of the student Students claimed , that his dlsplea- 


their belief, Dr Samuels' senior posi- 
tion in the university was cited as 
evidence for the unlikelihood of pre- 
cipitate action. 

But the president of the student 
union, Mr Zac Williams called for an 
official explanation from the dean'.pf 
the faculty of law. Professor Gerald 
Dworkin. Mr Willi amssaid: "Students 
are extremely concerned.by this. Oft a 


Students claimed. tnat ms displea- 
sure seemed to be restricted to CND 
bodges. Last year one student had 
attended his classes wearing an anli- 
■ apartheid badge without provoking 
comments. '. r- • ■'■... 


would mean not enough places and 
would prevent early entry lo YTS for 
next 'year’s schooleavers as well as bit 
heavily into the 1984/85 budget," the 
paper says. * 

• Devon County Council has asked 
four of its colleges this week, to jqnke., 
major cuts in expenditure to make' up 
. for a heavy loss on thc Youth Training 
Scheme. One of the colleges, Exeter, 
says it will be forced into bankruptcy 
and its head, Mr Philip Merfield is 
seeking early retirement. 

Devon is calling on the four colleges 
to find a total savings of more than 
£180,000 in this financial year. 


Ulster polyversity ‘must not lag behind universities ’ 

■ ^ ‘ V' . a . ' I. i i iLV T Ul' f CftA fWV In Avfra nf in thii nnrili tai 


haft nave a member of. 

aims; to provide 

wSwiit* 

“ “ ' . ^utainmg a return tp 

S ^routeittiaW' for^hich 

g ^J^P^piotjon was aimed’ 


The University Grants Committee 
■ should monitor the level and scope of. 
research in the Ulster polyversity, to - 
ensure that it does not lag behind other 
universities, ,says a report ny the 
Northern Ireland Assembly Education 
Committee. ■ 

The report on the merger between 
the . New. University of Ulster and 


he wrefolly monitored by Ihe Uni- £500,000 to covet the extra cost of in the north west, 

versity Grants Committee to ensure putting polytechnic staff on to uni- • The Assembly committee chairman - 

that they are not diminished or versity salary scales and superannua- Mr John Cushnahan, commented the 

weakened to the extent that the fnstltu- tion, . 1 < the "select committee had absolutely 

don has limited academic Btedjng, - M Rhnn1ri i» ™ a ™n. no -evidence or mandate, to . promote 

teecUjy ^ a devdo P m ™"- 

BnMfmS 'warns that the . UGC ' > n 8 Magee University College in Loo- Planning and coordination of higher 

ukSmiid naltv which is to recommend dondeny, so that Its development was educaUonln Northern Ireland should 

n0t at ^ree enmire that elected representatives 

ES? ftwSiS ibilit/fo -- polyversity: aftosj th» report ^aya. . : and higher education interests are 

'■ 'Silt tbp oiromiitce digress vrith the , taken Iky into accpuiit, the report 
recommendation of the House.of Com- recommends, while farther education 
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MONDAY 

4pm. Touchdown at Logan Airport, 
j g»ton. The Aer Lirigus flight from 


Unston. Women's colleges in the US 
lire struggling to attract students, sn 
ad ministrations arc trying to gain 
revenue by opening for conferences. 
As the buildings were not intended ' 
for use in the hot season there is no 
air conditioning, and at 95°F we arc 
ell feeling some discomfort. The 
morning session is concerned with 
the “culture shock" many students 
receive when travelling abroad. In 
the early stages, there is a fascination 
willi the new, followed by hostility to 
the problem posed by being in a 
strange culture, then either an 
attempt to understand the causes of 
the differences, and an acceptance of 
the new culture as a genuine alterna- 
tive, or else taking reiuae in a cultural 


fe earch reforms dela^d 

Science Corresnondent d W- council. 


W lf!l{ 


■■«• *-**.* lllglll liu III 

Manchester has been very enjoyable, 
disproving my colleagues' jokes at 
my choice of carrier. Anything which 
avoids the trip to Heathrow is wcl- 

i camc. and the flighi to Boston has 
been reasonably direct, if the touch- 
downs at Dublin and Shannon 
arc excluded. Collected at the air- 
port, by a student from Northeastern 
University and driven to the 
conference centre for registration. 
Meet my fellow participants and 
cither than a representative from the 
Central Bureau for Educational 
visits and Exchanges in London, I 
, ™ J . on *y person here from the 
i , r a welcoming social hour 
pend the rest of the evening with my 
JS fellow participants discussing 
heir favourite topics - why are 
Wtish troops in Northern Ireland, 
ow did the Falkland! War really 
appen, and how much does Di love 
barles? I concentrate on the 
lonorchy. 

UESDAY 

im. Awaken, stomach insisting on 
eakfast. Reawaken at a more 
•propnate rime. First day of the 
nterence on international Coop- 
Uivc Education which is being 
jam zed by the Centre for Coop- 
— bye Education at Northeastern. 
Northeastern has a long and success- 

c 1 V» l u OI \ I 0 !,P? 0 P C whit users of 
English EnjUsh call ’ sandwich) 
education, and has In the last, few 
years developed an international 
aspect - students go abroad to work, 

Vrith pay, for up to six months. (But 
the balance leaves a lot to be desired 
-USstudcntsca ming to work in the 
UK far outweigh the opposite flow.) 

In my role of Industrial liaison tutor! c 

°J ,ng at rhe Potential in s 
ft?*®?- y c hav ? accepted our first c 
US student, who is now doing a fine ■ • p 
job of work at Mqnchester-based . p 


many reasons ftp supporting such 
' 2 SS an 5 !? and the conference will 

2JK * c ca V se Northeast- 

eras cxperfencB nnrf Fa^tirtu, 


• Manchester [ reflect on my own 
I behaviour. References to Adler’s 
ii P®°k on culture shock and to Dur- 
. kheim's Suicide show how seriously 
■ my US counterparts take this sub- 
jccl. 1 had told our polytechnic 
. student to read up on Cleveland and 
itsenvirons. and to take alightweight 
suit. I miss lunch in order to prepare a 
i flip charts and get my ideas in 

order for the afternoon. There is an 
interesting panel discussion on ways 
of bringing multinational employers 
mto the student exchange process. 
After coffee, I’m on. Whether its 
American politeness, or genuine in- 
terest in CNAA. NAB and the 
structure of polytechnics, or simply 
no one understands my accent, the 
talk seems logo down well. The size 
of Manchester Polytechnic seems to 
overwhelm everyone, as does the 
Idea of a teaching member of staff 
also being responsible for the place- 
ment of students. The tight structure 
of our business studies degree with 
u W °Pti°ps available [5 strange to 
those familiar only with majors and 
electives. The need to obtain exter- 
nal approval for most of our courses 
and the ways in which students and 
institutions are financed also cause 
some surprises. “ 

THURSDAY 

The most interesting portion of the 
inference. A panel consisting of 
threei formal students' currently 

cfiS ta i u/ Bo £ on are “- One is 
if 6 TV? 1 Gern,an - a "d one 
is from Belfast. Everyone concerned 

$eems to benefit from these pro cram- 

□ T “Jodents, employers , academic 
tutions. The ir enthusiasm and 
cuipathy under hnes another reason 
for Supporting international ex- 
changes, surely international uiider- 
stapding is more vital than ever. T\vo 
of the studepts are working in com- 
puter departments, the German 
postgraduate with the local sym" 

E^ ny °^ 1,eStra - Lunch and Ae final 
E r ;, representative from the 
central bureau- discusses those UK 
. international organizations 
.which can ,gi vc. help and advice, but 
. to. institutions 


Science Correspondent 
Departmental plans for the agricultu- 
ral research service are in disarray 
flffer a high-level meeting last week 
failed to produce a final decision on the 
Government's response to two reports 
which recommend sweeping changes. 

The two ministers most closely con- 
cerned, Mr Michael Jopling, the 
Secretary of State for Agriculture, and 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education, had agreed their response 
to reports from the House of Com- 
mons Select Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the Joint Consultative Orga- 
nization for Agricultural Research and 
Development, which advises the agri- 
culture ministry. 

A final decision was expected after 
they put their plans to the Prime 
Minister but they have been told to 
think agnin. 

Ministry of Agriculture sources indi- 
cated that the proposals outlined a new 
body to oversee the existing agricultu- 
ral research system, modelled on re- 


quirements boards in other depart- 
ments. It would have been formed by 
amalgamation of the Joint Consulta- 
tive Organization and the sponsors' 
group which now brines tnocthor th» 


council. 

Meanwhile, the ARr 
ahead with the internal ,« lri prt,s 'i 
prompted by budget™. 
year bv thn AH.,r.„_ u, i lra Post4b; 


group whichnow brings, o,K.c yW ? h “ y 

Ministry of Agriculture umflhc Agri- Ci' d ™™y BiJE 

cutar^Rcscurch Council, . » 


This was dearly against the spirit of 
both the reports, which called for more 
radical changes in the organizations 
actually doing the research , principally 
the Agricultural Research Council, 
and the agriculture ministry's own 
laboratories and their associated insti- 
tutes. 

The two departments have now 
been asked to come up with something 
more akin to these recommendations. 
This will involve negotiating a fresh 
compromise - between the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science's wish to 
revert to the arrangements which pre- 
vailed before rhe Rothschild report of 
1971 led to some ARC money passing 
to the MAFF for commissioned re- 
search, and the MAFF's traditional 
desire to take over the research 






higher priority to food rcgSlf 
of university support. “"“ah: 

jre The council is about to ch* 

5 p4S4fai.SK 

-H. plan to be discussed next 

>W un^re^/ a 1 “j- * 
ng ARC institutes and some of fa J? 
is. ler institutes are already shmSS 
sh ety. In particular, staff atfaC 
rn 5 eseare " Organization in OxfordS 

e nriohivi a r l8arTia,ion 
5 ng Le,COmbe labora ^ 

° in n w ■ P;? gramme wll entail 
g m other institutes and may 1 ^,. 

al redundanc '«. but thedeiii 

S of its execution next year will n M i. 
■h known until next month 


I Aston MSc 
courses 
suspended 

by Paul Flather 

Social scientists at Aston Uawii 
are worried that the suspension oil 
new postgraduate course in rewind 
ethnic relations is another sign d 
declining support for their disd^inji 
The course Is one of 20 uuiti 
postgraduate and diploma & 
courses which will not be able loadmi 
new students until 1985. A further® 
MSc courses, including one talk 
social aspects of science and techficb 
gy, are to be reviewed in the next fci 
weeks. 

Tlie university senate took the do 
iion last week in a general attempt b 
reduce postgraduate student numhm . 
jy cutting down on courses which 
attracted few students but renW 
substantial teaching time, Some 
sources are destined for closure. 

Most of the courses are In sefcoa 
ind engineering. But social scicntisn 
'eel their two courses, described!! 
lopular and successful, have bea 
in fairly singled out. 

Mr Malcolm Cross, a director «ik 
ithnic rclntions course, said: “Il«« 
cem totally wrong to us that gw 
ourses are being nit along with W 
ines. it does suggest the university u 
uming its back on the social sciences. 
At stake could be the future base ^ 
he ethnic and race relations 
nit run by the Social Science Ke 
sarch Council and housed at 
:ceived £301,000 from the SSRCw 
382/83. ' , 

The SSRC has already madedcarj 

'ants to run down the funding 
>ur research units and has cp^ 
ilks with the universities 
,ston has already been hjt hard pj 
udget cuts and as its social sae»» 
volvement declines the unit ““ 
j forced to find a new ' 

5me - f 
A review of the unit's venom"* ■ 

is been brought a year ( orW ^" rt . 
ixt October and preliminary 

jns about a move have starteu w 

her universities. It is undertloooi 
arwick University has shown m ,1 
terest, . ^ . 

Meanwhile all dcpartfli^ 
en asked to submit revised app> 
tidns for their. MSc courses for ( ■ 
The senate wants to offer few r -^- 
quality postgraduate courses from ^ 
The uni versity has also Set uy 
library committee to reyew tn > 
materials, the heeds of readcSJ 
future budget Options. This 10^ 

subscriptions. 
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NUS draws up strategy 

by David Jobbins m . . a t- 




the system, expressed particularly by 
Department or Education and Scien- 
ce officials during the discussions 
concerning funding and course 
allocations. As a result of this con- 
cern to concentrate provision in ma- 
jor Institutions, particularly the 
polytechnics, there was a failure to 
reach firm agreement in the NAB 


board on the funding methodology 
for 1984/85 and an instruction to the 


for 1984/85 and an instruction to the 
secretarial to consider further ways 
tn which programmes and student 
numbers might be concentrated In 
mSdor providers. 

The board also agreed to ask the 
NAB secretariat to consider whether 
some of the Institutional proposals 
were entirely realistic about the num- 
bers of part-time students they might 
expect to enrol from the relatively 
low base of provision which exists in 
some Institutions at present. How- 
ever a proposal to convert part-time 
bio full-time places on a substantial 
scale, which was also proposed, was 
fortunately defeated. 

Nonetheless since the weekend we 
know that a large number of Indl- 
vidaal Institutions, and local author- 
tiles, have received letters from the 


NAB Inquiring about particular pat- 
tern* of provisions ana whether some 


mines might most sensibly be re- 
moved from the smaller colleges and 
relocated In major institutions. 

Tbe National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 


Education is not opposed In principle 
io any question of rationalization. 

But we are totally opposed to 
proposals for rationalization' which 




by David Jobbins 
A radical alternative strategy for post- 
school education has been drawn up hv 
leaders of the National Union of 
Students. 

Guaranteed to stimulate debate and 


provoke opposition it calls for a uni- 
form system of manasemeni for nil 


form system of management for all 
colleges, polytechnics and universities 
through a sweeping extension of local 
control over education. 


control over education. 

The document, which goes to the 
NUS conference next month, differs 


only slightly from the first attempt by 
the new Labour leadership of the 
organization to revise its education 
policies a year ago when a draft policy 
drawn up by vice president for educa- 


“tanale solely from considerations | 
of Ihe reduction in resources - parti- I 
wltrly where these are spuriously 
decked, out In arguments witich sug- 
gest that concentration of provlsionls 
oot only more economic but also a 
major strategy for achieving quality 
control. 

TJeNAB has accepted as part of its 
**P*K philosophy that there are 
Perfectly sensible reasons why the 
Pattern of provision for a wide range' 
01 courses,- particularly part-time 
and sub-degree work, should' be 
spread across a diversity of Institu- 
tions. Only in this way will access be 
Eif*rved. and the public sector 
maintain its contribution to meeting 
durational needs ' 

However, both in the discussions 
p™p|o the establishment of the NAB 
Subsequently, both the DES and 
regrettably some Institutional re 


a Mthin the NAB Without the 


arawn up Dy vice president lor educa- 
tion, Mr Tommy Sheppard, was refer- 
red back for more consultation within 
the union. 

The latest version, issued in the 
week of the day of action against the 
cuts inspired by the National Advisory 
Body on public sector higher educa- 
tion, does not call Cor all educational 
institutions in a particular locality to 
come under the respective local educa- 
tion authority. It argues that full local 
government control should be exerted 
at local, regional and national level. 

NUS suggests a new three-tier struc- 
ture headed by a National Education 
Council which would take over the 
functions of the University Grants 
Committee and the NAB. 

The NEC would be advisory to a 
combined Department of Education 
and Training, and would prepare 
guidelines for the intermediate layer of 
regional education authorities re- 
sponsible for planning and administer- 
ing all post- 16 provision in the area, 
including the universities. 

At local level the present local 
education authorities Would establish 
tertiary education committees to de- 
termine needs and transmit them up- 
wards through representatives on the 


regional authority. 
Local authority 


representatives 


would have a majority on the regional 
authority,. but members would also be 


authority,. but members would also be 
drawn from educational interests, con- 
sumer groups, ie students, and com- 
munity Interests. 

Local government would have a 
majority on the NEC, with representa- 


Joint study 
pioneered 


produce three project essays at the 
-finish.- 


tion to tbe regular tutorials. 

"This experimental course enables a 
high level of education without the 
participating students having to give 
up work or leave their community 


is becoming increasingly difficult," 
said' Dir Fisher. 
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Part-time 

figures 

increase 


by Ngaio Crequcr 


The numbers of part-time academic 
stuff in the universities rose by 38 per 


cent last year, as they were taken on to 
fill the gaps left by full-timers retiring 
early. 

Ine total of part-time academic staff 
went from 1,644 to 2,266 while full- 


time teaching and research staff de- 
creased by 2 per cent, from 42,840 to 
41,994, according to volume one of 
University Statistics I9R2-X3. 

There was a 1 2 per cent rise over the 


f revious year of staff not wholly paid 
rom general funds. Departments of 
mechanical engineering, metallurgy, 
biochemistry, geology and business 
management studies were noticeable 
for employing more staff in this way. 

The average age of full-time staff 
rose from 40.4 to 41.6 years, with 18 
per cent aged under 3S and 14 per cent 
aged 55 or over. 

Bui the figures show a large range of 
ages. At Essex. 5 per cent of stuff are 
over 55 years old, at Salford 6 percent, 
at Stirling iust under S per cent. 


. mw* 

Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of the board of the National Advisory 
Body, confronts his accusers at a mock trial staged in Oxford last 
weekend. Students from Oxford Polytechnic staged (heir demonstra- 
tion outside Keble College, of which Mr Ball U warden, as a 
curtain-raiser to the National Union of Studenis’ day of action 
yesterday. 


tives from NUS, trade unions, profes- 
sional bodies, employers, community 
interest and central government. 

NUS believes that divisions between 
institutions will become less distinct 
and the capacity to move between 
different levels of study eased. Bui it is 
anxious about the terminology, fearing 
that continued reference to universi- 
ties, further education colleges, Scot- 
tish central institutions and so on might 
perpetuate old attitudes. 

It suggests creation of institutes of 
education responsible for all 16-plus 
education within an area offering 
academic, vocational and technical 
courses from foundation level to de- 
gree. 

“The institute would be a composite 
of schools, faculties of colleges provid- 
ing courses at different levels and In 
different disciplines but all referred to 
as shool oil or college oV the Institute 
of education." 

Two barriers to wider access to 
post-16 education are identified - the 


student support system which NUS 
says acts ns a conservative influence an 
development and the pervading Influ- 
ences of a patriarchal white culture 
“which renders it incapable of meeting 
the needs of ethnic minorities or a 
multicultural society". 

NUS says that a call for increased I 
access must not be translated into the 
“more of the same" principle which 
underpinned the Robbins philosophy 
and, it alleges, acted as an impediment 
to change. 

“The system must become more 
responsive to the needs of the consum- 
er, and its organization and structure 
more coherent and understandable ... 
However we do not want the response 
to economic demands to be the means 


al Stirling lust under 3 per cent. 
Whereas at Oxford nenrly 22 per cent 
are over 55. at Cambridge nearly 19 


are over 55, at Cambridge nearly 19 

R cr cent, at Leeds neatly 19, at 
fanchestcr eight, and at Bristol 13 per 
cent. 

Queen’s University, Belfast has 26 
per cent of its staff under 35 years, and 
others that do well here are Liverpool 
(24 per cent), Essex (24.5), South- 
ampton (24), Nottingham (21.7) and 
He riot-Watt (21}. 


In contrast City has 12 per cent 
under 35 years, Leeds, nearly 14 per 
cent, the London Business School 12 


of reinforcing the traditional power 
relationships between employer and 


and Aberdeen, Dundee and Stirling 
nearly 14 per cent. 

In 1982-83 there weTe 328,905 stu- 
dents in universities excludingthoseon 
continuing education courses. Among 


workeT.” 


these, there has been a ! per cent drop 
in full-time undergraduates since 


Ever Wished We Had a Better Educa- 
tion System? NUS, 461 Holloway 
Road, London N7 6LJ. 


Handicaps are highlighted 

by Patricia Santinelli 


The University of Surrey’s department 
of educational studies and tne Trans- 
port and General Workers Union are 
piloting a distance learning course to 
enable members to pursue higher 
education without leaving their em- 


Young people with poor qualifications 
were as successful as their better 
qualified peers in getting on to the 
Youth Opportunities Programme but 
were considerably worse off in finding 


girls Had equal access to the Youth 
Opportunities Programme as boys. In 


areas of high unemployment they 
fared less well in obtaining jobs after- 
wards. This was partly because of the 
local decline in women’s jobs but also 
because of the narrow range of oppor- 
tunity for girls on the programme. . 

Similarly, West Indian youngsters 


ployment. 

The university department and the 
union have devised through a joint 
course board a course allowing for 


individual interest for 10 students 
initially from region one south-east 
TGWU area. 

Dr John Fisher, course board secret- 
ary, explained that all the students are 
following a "core” course for which 
they attend the regional office one day 
a month for 10 months and have to 


finish.- „ , •• 

In parallel, the students also follow 
an “option” course of their own choos- 
ing in subjects like new technology, 
law and’social policy. 

' Most of the work will be home 


study-based with access to tutors bv 
telephone or correspondence in addi- 


up worn or leave ineir commuuuy 
which in the present economic climate 


a new Manpower Services Commis- 
sion report on the impact of the YOP 
In eight contrasting local areas be- 
tween 1978 and 1982. It covered 
Birmingham, the Rhondda Valley, 
five London boroughs, a rural area in 
Dyfed, Bradford and West Somerset. 
These were broadly classified into 
three areas ‘Of low, medium and high 
youth unemployment, 

• According to the study there are two 
main reasons why poorly qualified 
people have limited success in obtain- 
ing jobs. One is . the increasing com- 
petition for jobs in a rapidly deteriorat- 
ing labour market. Thu is shown by the 
Birmingham Study where in 1979 the 
poorly, qualified hnd the same fate of 
success In obtaining jobs as those with 
better qualifications, but by 1981/82 
Ihe compensatory effect of the YOP 
had disappeared under the pressure of 
rising youth unemployment. ■ 

A second reason for the YOP s 
failure to compensate for the employ- 
ment handicap of the poorly qua fled 
was the increase of better qualified 
young people Into the programme 
after 19/9, who increased the competi- 
tion for already scarce jobs. 


1981-82, a 3 per cent drop in full-time 
post graduates and a 4 per cent increase 
in part-time undergraduates. 

The numbers of new undergraduates 
fell by 3.5 per cent, with an 11 percent 
drop in those aged 21 or over. 

Over the last five years numbers of 
undergraduates have risen in drama by 
103 per cent, Chinese 66 per cent, 
suiweying51 percent, education 48 per 
cent (largely due to college pf educa- 
tion mergers) and forestry 4 1 per cent. 
But most subjects experienced falls 
last year, especially, zoology II per 
cent, combined physical sciences 10 


per cent, botany 7 per cent and 


Similarly, West Indian youngsters 
who joined the programme with the 
same or better qualifications than their 


white counterparts were not helped by 
the YOP to overcome their disadvan- 
tage in the labour market. 


sociology 6 per cent. 

University Statistics 1982-83. Volume 
one, siitaents and staff Published by 
universities’ statistical record, price 


Published by 


£7.75 net. 


The Youth Opportunities Programme 
in Contrasting Local Areas: a summary 
of research on YOP hi eight local areas 
of Great Britain J 978-82, by Kathleen 
Greaves, ' MSC,: Research and De-. 


First for Wales 

Wales has received its first project 


Greaves, ' MSC,: Research and De-. 
velopment Series No 16, £1.75 from 
Distribution Unit, Rom E824, MSC, 
Moorfoot, Sheffield 1. ; 


under the Manpower Services Com- 
mission's Open Tech programme. 


Dyfed County Council has been 
given £319,000 to develop open learn- 
ing materials to meet the county's 
training needs. 


Police courses halted at Ulster Poly 

Ail police courses have been with- . of security that had always existed at 
drawn indefinitely from; Ulster the polytechnic would remain as At was. 
Polytechnic, following the bomb ex- : A joint statement issued by the 

□losion there In which two policemen . chairmen of the two lecturers unions, 
rnoson mere Hi , , .u. Kj at ional Association of Teachers 


ilosion there in which two policemen . chairmen of the : two l|gw» 
tied and 33 people were injured. the National Association of 
The Royar Ulster ConstapSlory de- io 

jj.j tv. uflthHrnw 'thfi the • Association Qt rt 


Education 'and 
Polytechnic 


cided ^“weS ■ iT ®Sawr the .. the ; Association:; of 'Polytechnic 
courses- which were only returned to. Teachers, said: "We with so express 
the polytechnic several years ago, after , . oiir horrOr at this deli^rata and 

iMRSsfJmX: : ossgs&ttB 1 r*. 

— a c(as- - [express pur [sympathy to the fabilies 

d flfomen j •: and frfendr Pf ; th£e bereaved. nnd 
■ M.tiAn .1 1 urifth n enh^riv. and foil /ecqVery to the. 


TECHNOLOGY 
(IT) YEAR 


This year, the Government has enoouraged everyone to.know about ;• 
and exploit IT. What abolit IT In British higher education? Are - 
academics qtoare of IT and do. they exploit It? Whal impact has it 
had,' In pellicular, on teaching approaches? 

In June this year Ihe THE-S published an 8-page 'Special feature 
which triad tQ tinswp'r. some of these questions. Contributors Include 
David Hawkjidga, Professor of Applied Educational Sciences and; 
Director of the Institute ;of Educational Technology at the Open' 
University, Margaret; !■ Boden, Professor of Philosophy andi 
Psychology at' the University of Sussex and A, N. Barrett, a 
Mathematical Sciential OF the Computing Laboratory; at the National . 
Inatl jute for Medical* Research. ■ t ■■■* / ■ 

Reprints of {His B-frage feature $re available, price BOp including ' 
postage and packirjg wltfilri thS yK, from Frances, Goddard, The 
Times Supplements , . Priory House, St Jbhh's Lane.-London ECIM : 
4B& PjeaseLmakb ybur. Gheque^postal drders (rip cash please) 
i»yabie:ito;Tl!irfiee. N'ev/spaper^ Limited, ; ; , . : : •; \ ., • ! ! 
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Inspectors put six points to Leicester 

by Felicity Jones needs of the Brea" in consult nlionvvith in penal education and undertaken time lecturers. 
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J" Her Majesty's Inspectorate's first 

C irblic foray into the universities, 
eiccster's department or adult educa- 
tion has been told to tackle urgently a 
number of internal organizational and* 
planning matters. 

A six-point plan of action has been 
put to the director and full-time staff in 
the first report on a department of 
adult education with responsible body 
status to be made public since Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of Slate for Educa- 
tion, decided that all HMI reports 
should be published. 
u The department should introduce a 
“more systematic examination of the 

Split over 
pool 
changes 

by Karen Gold 

taco! government representatives and 
officials from the Department of 
Education and Science are split over 
proposed changes in the distribution of 
the advanced furl her education pool, 
winch could mean some authorities 
losing all their pool income. 

The greatest threat is to the Inner 
London Education Authority, which 
would lose over «5m of its current 
income - £2L5m for the AFE pool and 
the rest from inter-authority pooling 
arrangements for capital works, non- 
advanccd further education, staff 
training and schools. 

Local government members on the 
working party that recommended the 
pool changes want special arrange- 
mems to be made to protect author- 
ities like Inner London. But DES 
officials argued that the reason for the 
ilea or any other authority losing its 
pooling money would be over-spend- 
ing above government targets, and no 
special arrangements would be iustj- 
fied to protect them. 

, With the split unresolved, the prop 
osa]s ; were 'expected .to go f to the 
education committee of the Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan Authorities today 
and to the Association of County 
Council? before the cud of the year 
•Ail education authorities have been 
Tor tbeir views. They are ex- 
pected to support the proposals in 
principle provided safeguards tor over- 
spendere are wrjltea in, but to oppose 
introduction at present, ■ • 

<^.T!!f* Pr 5 ,pOSaIs W all the pools ' 
wic ens H re ttiat education author* 

U 5 S if 81 !? the burden of provision 

SHfr! hQUd ,i n j l° n 6 or have separate 
collection and distribution arrange - 

they shoifo be dUMTi- 
buled with the Government’s grants to 

f s ’ ^by wring sub-- 
Mtninistrtitlon coils. • 


needs of the area" in consult at ion with 
the local education authorities and the 
Workers Educational Association, 
says the report. While recugnizing 
that the responsibility to secure the 
provision lies with the local education 
authorities, the university should initi- 
ate an assessment of its potential mlc 
in cooperation". 

Second, a departmental support 
group should be established toscchow 
a greater contribution could be made 
to the special needs of the community, 
particularly in prison education and 
education for ethnic groups. 

The report recognizes that the de- 
partment has played a pioneering role 


penal education and undertaken 
initiatives with the prison service but 
this work should become the concern 
of more full-time stuff. 

Third, there should be a review of 
the total programme of courses to 
improve the balance in certain subject 
areas so that, for example, the absence 
of the political, international and reli- 
gious aspects of history would not 
present such a "serious gap". 

The ratio of part-time to full-time 
tutors Is considered high compared to 
most other extra-mural departments 
and Leicester should develop an 
adequate in service training prog- 
ramme for part-time staff to bring 


- ™ Li I III 

about a closer relationship with ful 



time lecturers. 

The content and presentation of 
syllabuses should be improved and the 
teaching programmes of some full- 
time staff should be increased to make 
their work load more compatible with 
their responsibilities for a large num- 
ber of part-time tutors. 

The wide range of one-day and 
weekend courses is commended in the 
report and the availability of creche 
facilities at each centre is considered 
worthy of note. The standard of 
teaching is good and at times outstand- 
ing and the department is making a 
“valuable contribution" to adult 
education in the region, says the 
report. 



Colleges are 
concerned 
about council 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Voluntary colleges arc writing to Mr 
Peter Brooke, under secretary of state 
for higher education, to express their 
concern over aspects of the proposed 
natfonal accreditation council for 
teacher training courses. 

This follows Mr Brooke's announce- 
ment last week at the Association of 
Voluntaiy Colleges meeting where he 
said the Government favoured such a 
council and might set one up next year. 

The new council was recommended 
by the Advisoryu Committee for the 
Supply and Education of Teachers last 
summer. It would be responsible for 
approving all new and existing teacher 
training courses under new criteria 
also put forward by the committee. 

The AVC is particularly worried 
about the lack of clarity about re- 
sources to implement the new criteria. 


Gf" eva Prize for music has S™ 5 “ 



composers, award made regularly to when quest! 

Little hope of grants rise 

Students were this week «mrn»i direr flu tvcnnndki - „ , 

atrectiy responsible for policies on 16 

? hl £ S t i n 1 ’ wh , ich featured Hely 

in the NUS claim. Instead their initial 


f]!Sf nt l W " C J his week w^ned to 
expect no significant increase in their 

Jhr n 6?K I<da . r 1 s , d / 5Spite evIde nce from 
the National Union of Students that' 
more thnn 500,000 wpuld be financial! 
g. better off on Youth Trainlba 
Scheme courses. ’ ... ■ “ 

NUS leaders emerged from discus- 
sion's on the 1984/85 granteproS 

angry that liule attention seemed to 
\ paid to their own proposals 

and. fearful for renewed Government 


discussions were 



with Mr Peter 
with respon- 


‘'a* 11 lu expect **no 
“WjJojat improvements" in living 
standards and indicated he was con? 
sideling abolition of the minimum 
grant paid to all students on advanced 
cpurSes irrespective of parental in- 

enmp. pnrrA«t ,i urn .. r - 





stantlal. administration costs. ■ re ^* ed Government 

: present unclear* wpuld ™u r , !y ,S W' P ttside «t of NUS, pladh? COn ? derin * re " 

aasssssRsa^SS Pas 

funds beyond the powera 3 ^ 0 ” 1 *® 1 ^ an 5f Peered reason for restrittKe • r f ad ^ n ^u det ^ the 

. sass aswssi tsss 

t : ± n r co M der that 

K- 222:“* consistently lost- out: against 
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reeefyetheir 


ment’s 

North 
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questioned during the meet- 
ing about extra resources which the 
colleges needed to implement the new 
criteria, Mr Brooke replied that he did 

available* 0 8 ' Ve the id<?a that they wcre 

Mr Brooke added that if it was 
impopible t0 operate the new criteria 
7 wh |5 h were regarded as extremely 
important - without extra resources, 

examined ° f flndine nionc y would be 

th , e , question of the council’s 
relationshto. with other validating 
•JSS? Bn V ,s exa f l rote. Mr Brook! 
n™,l/ mb 'ff ous ty that immediate 
practice could not be ignored, but at 
the same time the icfea of a new 
professional body would riot have 
Kry P ,f ev ® ryt " in 8 had been satis- 

.There was general support for eva- 

'rSL^ e - felloW P^ f -^-ls, 

" ‘° whether 


All-party support 
for ILEA motioo 

opposition to the 

sat® 

servative leader of the tSJS Cct ' 

ILEA, Professor oSridCr^ 
approved by all four renreSji ? 
ties on the ILEA education 

&KH»l^n JOUr * tbc mfl j° ri, yJ. Ton 

Social Democrat and 

The motion said: “This rnmmL. 

reaffirms its commitment to a o2 

education authority for inner [2 

and, in order for the authoriS 

remain accountable to the pS2 

-SgjSSBSSSLBEfc 

abolish metropolitan councils. W 
functions will be carried out either bt 
local councils or boards of s eJ 
not directly elected members. 

New pupils 

Strathclyde and Glasgow Univentts 
are to Collaborate on training corns 
for new academic staff. Dr Alex M*. 
adviser on educational methods t 
Strathclyde, Is to direct Uie (lve4r 
courses, which will be backed h 
seminars. 

Each new lecturer will also kaw 
another academic as “tutor” to hjp 
^rith problems throughout (he first jnt 
of teaching. Dr Main already nusi 
number of courses on teaching melM 
for staff in the two universities, and ta 
found them particularly popular 
overseas postgraduates who win k 
returning to teach In (heir own no- 
tries. 

First course 

Thames Polytechnic is to begin (heGrt 
United Kingdom undiHerentlati • 
honours degree with part-time «l 
full-time students studying on a on- 
mon course starting next year. Tk 
. BSc estate management course wfcft 
hds just been approved by the Gonad 
for National Academic Awards allow 
all students to complete the sane 
course, being dividea into pass ad 
honours only by the standard 6f tto 
work. The course also gives full a- 
emption from the professional exansu- 
Hons of the Royal Institution of din- 
tered Surveyors. Full-time it late 
three years and part-time six years, bat 
Students can move between modesiti 
number oF stages. . , 

Sedgwick appeal 

An appeafhas been made for any IdW 
or published writings by Peter Sw 
wick, formerly lecturer In pollUcsaai 
psychiatry at Leeds University until sfi 
midden death in September. I| b 
hoped to produce a volume of cofeW 
works. Items should be seal to W 
Stevon Lukes at Balllol Collegei w 


i I simply cannot 
ormg myself to summon up miuih, 

^^asdstf 

■l. b 5 * t °y«niffiein bum-. 

t • '• WW. Minister, cOnrofc > . 

-strength bC-foqol authori ' 
procure ^kh k& th* 

■‘Ss 

ust 


Awards, or appointees . 
?ry of State for Education. 


■ National Academic 
of the Secret- 



uiSiM ^^positibrt? 


ford. 

Carter lecture; . 

The Rt Hon Lord Briggs of 
provost of Worcester College , OWi 
will deliver this year’s Charles (VW- 
lecture at Lancaster University m 
T hursday, November 17. 

1 GB|AIII 9 IMUII 1 « III ^pin* .J 6 

" direction of the country’ 5 .W, 

. providers of higher learning- 
would be a shame if they W JJ 

learn the tessob all over again W tot 

public sector. 

; Officials talk about 

. i changei Each sector has an 

, : the. existence of the Otherj thf 
• : overseeing bodies - the UGC wj 

the NAB - will run aiong-toW 

resolving issues In a .pte* 1 ^ 
fashion until there tona l P°*J 
. foe theory -goes, when ? jJJJ 
supervisory body can b* eriaW^ 
that will, in the mists of time, 
take over fW>ra both. This woiw 
' n > (Via -civil B0rv * n 1 OOi «* '. 


^5 fapssgs-i 

•. foey oavi Ini b ,!■ : agdn. Ap right. In the meantime, wwj 

>, t jne ™ Parttafoent bt|t three, worfd Is wonderful. 8“^^ 


as one civil servant pot t 
subsamation . devoutly t0 . . 
wished.”.: 

Ih.a.MUllrae.tort'^ 






■rnenr out Uiwe. ;t : world Is wopderfUI. But » n; * " 
foe ;DES left iiul- , NAB may be better than not T* 
n lit* from good tm»* 
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Cambridge to discuss reforms 


by Paul Flather 

Cambridge dons are now weighing up 
S reactions to the decision bv 
Sfwd colleges to drop the post A 
level entry examination as a way for 
students into the university 
Representatives from Oxfords ~8 
. rnlleoes last week 


nr iiujujajiv..- » „ : 

including abolition of the so-called 
seventh term entrance examination. 

All students entering Oxford from 
1 W 6 onwards will either have to take a 
written entrance examination before 
their A levels, or apply for entrance at 
aoy stage of their career on the basis of 
interview. A levels, school report, and 
perhaps written tests. 

A discussion of the reforms will 
certainly feature high on the agenda of 
ihe next meeting this term of the 
Cambridge tutorial representatives 
committee. Some dons are worried 
[bit Cambridge will be left out on a 
limb if it persists with the seventh term 
examination, others defend the useful- 

Warming to 
their theme 

Home economics students at Leeds 
Polytechnic arc behind a pioneering 
scheme to protect old people from 
hypothermia during the winter bv 
designing and providing them with 
specially warm clothes. 

The European Economic Commun- 
iiy has promised £76,000 for the 
polytechnic to set up a workshop in 
conjunction with the local social ser- 
vices and health authority, in which 12 
disabled people will be employed to 
make the clotnes, supervised by one of 
the polytechnic’s home economics 
sraduates. One of the crucial clauses 
for ihe setting up of the workshop, 
likely to start work in about six 
months, was that it should provide 
employment for a Leeds Polytechnic 
graduate, 

TheWea followed a project by BA 
home economics students on 
hypothermia in the elderly, which 
found that while plenty of advice was 
available on cutting down heating costs 
and eating properly, little more than 
“dress warmly" was included in advice 
on clothing. . 

They carried out case studies which 
found old people apathetic about clo- 
thing arid resistant to unconventional 
ideas to protect them from heat loss 
such as wearing hats indoors. 

• So the students designed nightwear 
jmich would be warm, cheap, easy to 
took after and to fasten, including 
Erasing gowns with hoods and an 
fuHn-one sleep suit christened the 
Granny-gro". They also designed 
warm whistcoats, gloves and hats, and 

* fflair cover with flaps to wrap around 
tbeperaon sitting in it. 

.The first clothes will be made from 
Im. student prototypes in the work- 
*Nop.and distributea by the health and 
r services In Leeds at a nominal 
®si, to elderly people known to be at 
1 from hyp6thj*nnia.' ■ ■ . 


ness of such an examination. 

Mr lohn Hopkins, senior tutor at 
Downing College, and secretary of the 
representatives committee, said no 
firm proposals had been put forward. 
“But obviously we will want to look at 
the implications of these reforms." 

The Oxford colleges hope the re- 
forms will make admissions proce- 
dures simpler and fairer, and remove 
many of the features which at present 
are thought to deter state school 
applicants, especially from compre- 
hensive schools. 

The reforms are with minor amend- 
ments based on the recommendations 
put forward last May by an internal 
review committee of 14, under Sir 
Kenneth Dover, president of Corpus 
Christi College. Full details are to be 
circulated to all schools next spring. 
They come Into effect in 1985 for 
entrants in 1986. 

From then all candidates will use the 
standard application form issued by 
the Universities Central Council on 
Admissions, with a simple card for 
additional , information. All applica- 


tions will be due by mid-October, and 
will be assessed together for the first 
time in a “gathered field" in De- 
cember. 

The reforms also mean that scho- 
larships and exhibitions will in foturc 
be awarded only to students once they 
are at Oxford and not for their per- 
formance in the entrance examina- 
tions. Cambridge colleges have also 
decided to end entrance awards In 
favour of tripos awards. 

Cambridge dons have been discus- 
sing the reforms for more than a year 
and agree with the Dover committee 
that they have outlived their usefulness 
now that students are eligible for 
mandatory grants, and so many enndi- 
dates gain entrance without taking the 
special examination. 

The admissions office at Oxford is 
now looking for a computer to work 
the new procedures from 1985. With 
candidates able to express “no prefer- 
ence” for colleges. It will be up to the 
office and its computer to distribute 
candidates among the colleges. 



Single-minded housing fight 


Students from Queen V University, 
Belfast) are pressing for some of the 
bricked up houses m the city to be 


rehabilitated or demolished to make 
way for accommodation for some of 
the 7,000 single people currently oh 
the waiting list. 

Union president Mr Peter O’Neill 
stands outside a bulldfog Ita Cameron 
Street typical of hundreds owned by 
the Northern Ireland housing execu : . 
five. 

The union Is attempting to sway 
the executive from Its present policy 


Apothecary exams ‘a soft 
option for failed doctors’ 

Sciihi v?™^ Apart from school failures the main 

9 -Correspondent groups of candidates are overseas 

students, who fall their finals doctors seeking a British qualification 


seeking a safety net to make sure they 
can take up job offers. . 


la.Tir a ‘ u «onis, wno tan tneir npais doctors seeiung a ouuau 4 U “ U . U ^“ , ' 
f a y Bc osidg fcxams set by . the Society and students yet to take their finals 

as a sort option in- seeking a safety net to make sure they 

ret ?kmg .school, exams, can take up job offers. • ' ; • 

® n educational researcher • Mr Wakoford fears that- if a large 
^mbrldge. , . . proportion Of any one group is, weak 

ffflN ' Wakeford of Hughes the low overall entry standard may 
Cambridge has called lead to undeserved passes in the 
'General Merit™) rminnit tn • AnntiiKrairies’ exams. ? If toy.;. 8te 


. Mr Wakeford fears that 1 if a large 
lmnnrrinn Of anv one group Is,. weak 


n . ^^rihng m .tne doctors’ maga- , quaUnC&tJoH for British students p 
n he reports that of . should be 'shut, he said- ■ ■ ■ 

aS ?al « atlldeot8 who failed their ; . professor Richard Crisp; durinnh 
m D epemb er , eight '. of the GMC‘s; education committee, 
iohuuli i? v thc ■ Apothecaries said the coiincil was in J 

-j, Mt January rather than round of inspections of exams, the 

rtdae -^nfos-for; resits . at Cam-. - Society of Apothecahesimghtwellbe 
Wi ;-, -i j: ■ included.’ But he' said that the GMC. 

remohized its oualifioatlOns as suitably 


Apothecaries 
ion ofanyoT\e ' 
iexainp being, 
frnctioe, hnd It ' 

00 per cent bf 


A; spokes 
id tore v 


of attaching priority to families and 
to persuade the Department of the 
Environment to release foods. Vice 
president for education and Welfare, 
Mr Peter O’Callagban, said: "We 
think it is shameful and waslcfol that 
such properties should be lying dere- 
lict.” ‘ , ' 

The union’s prime aim is Uie 
extension oT the protection afforded 
by the J975 Rent Act to Northern 
Ireland. They claim m&ny students 
are having to pay fees of up to £100 to 
agents for getting a flat. 

ITV ‘neglecting’ 
education staff 

The Independent television companies 
have been making, patchy use qf ,to 
community education officers Which 1 
the Independent Broadcasting Au- 
thority has encouraged them to 

0P S°s"mmering difference of opinion 
surfaced at the second social action 
broadcasting conference -last; wftek, 
Which was chaired by Professor Bnu 
. Grqorabridgif, director of the Unj- 
‘ versity of London extra-ihupl depart- 
; . merit and. hosted by Thames Trip vi- 

^Yorkshlre television’s ^urcessful 
docdrpentaiy Aite. A Flfhrfor Ufe 
about the epefltf' of asbestos led foe 
Government; to raish the^ acceptable 
. level of asbestos, but there was no 
liaison with the company's.commufiity 
. education-officer. ; . ; , ii • 

, Mr ■ John 1 - WUHb, -the head of 
documentaries, told, the conference 
tbat fpr a week or!. So there was littlp 
public response 1 to the programmes 
C ■ j i mA ha vuae iinhuiflrp. fnnt 


Neck or nothing tactics 
of a Leyland supremo 


One of the physical characteristics of 
Michael Edwardes that convinced me, 
when 1 first saw him on television, that 
he must be a good thing for the British 
economy was the fact that his shirts 
never seem to fit at the neck. I am not 
sure why that fills me with confidence 
though it may have to do with the fact 
that some of the most effective orga- 
nizers of men I have met - in a smallas 
well as a large wav - seem to have the 
same trouble with their collars: and 
since my own shirts don’t fit all that 
well it must be n sign of determination, 
of clarity of minu, or possible sheer 
pig-headedness. 

Edwardes' account of his five years 
sorting out British Leyland, entitled 
with some accuracy Back From The 
Brink, is a fascinating story of crisis 
and policy making, with many lessons 
for us in the safer world of higher 
education. It is also ofteri entertaining. 
No part of it is more cliff-hanging than 
getting rid of Red Robbo - Derek 
Robinson - which seems to have been 
an essential step in the restoration of 
good relations, o neat account of 
attempts by officials of all kinds to find 
formulae which would get them off the 
hook. 

The characters who turn up from 
time to time show that the same people 
keep running things and are rarely if 
ever picked out of the blue, laii 
MacGregor, for example, apparently 
brought in from America to sort out 
steel and now cdal, appears here as a 
non-execulive director of BL. Are 
there any pies in which he has not had a 
finger? 


lot of senior people will avoid responsi- . 
bilily and hope that some poor func- 
tionary will implement their decisions 
- if any. 

To him the key Issue is accountabil- 
ity. which marks one of the distinctions 
between private and public sector 
companies. Academics are fairly ex- 
pert in avoiding it and local authorities 
give a training that makes people past 
masters in the avoidance of accounta- 
bility. Memoranda almost start with 
making it clear that the writer cannot 
accept any responsibility for what he 
says; the complementary side of this 
habit or mind is to find someone else to 
blame. 1 sometimes think that local 
government is a developed system for 
avoiding blame and threatening some- 
one else with it. 


:ting rid of Red Robbo - Derek Another group of salutary com- 
ibinson - which seems to have been merits concern the familiar distinction 
essential step in the restoration oF between staff and line management, 
od relations, a neat account of Edwardes thinks a lot of BUs prob- 
empts by officials of all kinds to find | ems camc f rom appointing staff types 

rmulae which would get them off the to w hat should be line management 

mb- jobs. 1 suspect that academics are by 

The characters who turn up from and large staff types rather than line, ft 

ne to time show that the same people Hogs a bell when Edwardes remarks 
iep running things and are rarely if that “the most common fault was that 
er picked out of the blue, lau many staff mon had been appointed to 

acGregor, for example, apparently ifoe jobs and were simply not capable 
ought In from America to sort out c f making things happen".' 

:el and now cdal, appears here as a For me the second most fascinating 
in-execulive director of BL. Are part of ihe story is the account of the 
ere any pies in which he has not had a development and marketing of the 

iger? Mini Metro, under the chapter head- 

. ing Metro Breeds Success. Edwardes 
modestly remarks that “success is 
about leadership and the test of lead- 
ership is success". He gives full credit 
Two of the more entertaining epi- by name to the managers who brought 

des concern Spike Milligan and Mrs it about and explains succinctly the 

latcher, to put them In order of age significance of the robots- ana the 
id 'public fame. ' After BL had up-to-date production process, 
inounced that they . must have .. “Scattered around the company 


sodes concern Spike Milligan and Mrs 
. Thatcher, to put them In order of age 
and public fame.' After. BL had 
announced that they, must have 
another £990m, "Spike Milligan wrote 
to me - he frequently writes encourag- 
ing letters - and pointed out that 
£990m was a' great deal of money. 
Could I spare some? I wrote back 
- explaining that BL needed the whole 
£990m bht I had a few quid to spare, 
and he was welcome to half of it. 
‘Herewith a fiver’. Since that date he 
periodically writes to Invite me to 
dinner, and invariably encloses a 
pound note; That fiver' will end up as. 
one of my better investments". , 

The Thatcher episode happened at 
dinner In Downing Street shortly after 
Edwardes had been looking at actuarial 1 
assessments of the costs of .pensions. 
When she pointed out that foe did not 


were pockets of highly skilled 'systems’ ' 
specialists - the people who apply new 
technology, usually computer-based, 
to factory and office ways of working 
. who actually make the changes 
happen by devising micro-wave com-- 
nuinicatlons networks, computer- 
aided design and rhanufacturing prog- 
rammes, and automated factory sys- 
tems”. 


The odd thing is that that is, as far as 
I can see, the only reference to design. 
[ am sure, that no matter how many 
computers 1 are aiding design there 


even take the whole £36,000 of her must somewhere be people who have 
salary, only £28,000, he pointed out Ideas, about the nature as weti as the 
that she was not including the.cost to. shape of to produtt, wlfo ihlfik'flbotit, 
the state of funding her pension, which - . ii and hiake derisions about it, and In 
' makes it £foO,OOCf r year. "I thought the end fomdone who brings the whole 

Xord CdiTlng ton would burst. ‘My process Into n unity and makes the 
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makes it £foO,OOCrr year. *1 tnodgbt the end fomdone who brings the whole 
loitl- CdiTlng ton would burst. My' process Into n unity and makes the 
conversation with the Prime Minister crucial decisions that give the product 
was helpfully interrupted by other Its character and Integrity. Perhaps 

guests saying farewell , and l left these people are junior figures in the 


speedily”. . . , 

Tho two aspects of the book which 
' make it useful reading for anyone in 
my job, and I i think for the whole of 
education, . have to do with mpppge- 
. mcnl and design- With great speed, and 
determination Edwardes reorganized 
a dangerously rtnrdow organization, 
Itself ihe result of 1 jjrfumerable conces- 
sions and uncoordinated devices to. 
keep the show running. \ 1 : 

‘ Above all- he notes time and ogain 
the lapk; of leiedenihip. **Aftor spme 
years in Britalp:! hqve observed that, 
there are many who would rather. live, 
with mediocre leadership foan over* 
come their reluctance tbpay relatively' 
high salaries, This, is to; way to, 
. industrial ruin”. It- also, affects ; our, 
more eoitifortabie , world, ■ where:, the 


sV* ni* *.-*+.*?**• 9 * ***'***'’•** 
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Thames Tel&lsjpn to accompfoy foe 
pro^omrnpSj 
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these people are junior figures in the 
ljind.o.f organization that makes cars, 
but they must- surely in the end be ’ 
responsible for the Successor failure of 
the project., I have been In and driven • 
^o many cars that suggest that no one 
has done any thinking about the thing 
for ye&rs , and’ just occasionally one 1 n 
which you say to yourself that at last 
someone hns thought jt ell out. It may 
be that what Edwardes did was. to 
tire ate the situation: in which such 
thinking -and therefore such design-- 
could take place) If'so it is a lesson for 
us aii. ■ ■ ; 

. And we need it. For a.spelNn ihe - 
1950s and 1960s we thought that fois 
country. Was a leader In design, in ; 
products as wall as foshlon; designers - . 
even architects - seemed to be swing- 
ing figures, people you wanted to; 
know.; About ten years ago It all fell 
apart and we no longer kQew where we 


more comfortable .world,- where the Ing figures, people you wanted to 
lack of leadership Is by ; no means;, know.; About ten years ago it all foil 
Unknown . There is p myth.arOundjthat 1 apart and we no longer kqew where we 
it can .all be dofie- by .a conpmluee,' were. Except this -that we want things 
whjch in practjqe.tp^toly^qahs t%t^j V vf: ;*/.*• > t ; 
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Catholic university 
closed by Israelis 

from Bcnnv Mnrrit 


overseas news 



from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 
The Israeli military government in the 
West Bank has shut down the Catholic 
University of Bethlehem for two 
months, following a day of Palestinian 
nationalist rioting on the campus. The 
closure was the most serious punish- 
ment meted out to the university, 
which in the past three years has 
increasingly emerged as a focus ol 
nationalist ferment in the occupied 
area, alongside the “traditional" 
opposition centres of Bir Zcit Uni- 
versity near Ramallah and AI-Najah 
University in Nablus. 

The university was dosed the dav 
auer students pelted passing Israeli 
carsnext to the campus and attempted 
to organize a political procession 
through the town. Israeli soldiers in- 
itially cordoned off the university - but 
did not enter it - in order to keep the 
students in. Later, after negotiations 
between the university authorities and 

Kite milllnru nnuai>n iL. -t B 


“politically incite." 

The security forces last month 
raided the campus and confiscated 
some of the nationalist material being 
distributed or on display, including 
alleged Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion pamphlets. They also arrested 
eight members of the student council 
who are still in detention. Their con- 
tinued detention seems to have trig- 
gered the recent rioting. 

The decision to dose tne universities 
was taken by the coordinator of activi- 
ties in the administered areas, Briga- 
dier-General Binyamin Bcn-Eliezer 
after consulting with defence minister 
Moshc Arens. 

Brother Thomas Scanlan, the vice 
chancellor of Bethlehem University, 
said: “Since I believe the military are 
totally responsible for tins round of 
unrest, the closure Is more unjustified 
than ever." 

The university authorities earlier 
i“i^„ ce .L hod the : military to 



Restoring a healthy balance 


E. Patrick McQuaid looks 
at courses aimed at unem- 
ployed workers in the US 



on enmpus the orders they are carr 

alleged noted J 

Subsidy and admissions 
proposals anger union 

from Carolyn Dem[*ter ■ suit,, which have been „ rovon 

JOHANNESBURG inadequate measures of university 
The new university subsidy formula potential, raised standards would dls- 
and plans to raise admissions policies . studcnts eVen 

at several universities formed the fraus ^“"^y do at present, 

for heated dehntA at th» or, > As a result of this,, only "cost 

effective students would be admitted 
thc , f V tUre > end these 


Executives at the General Motors 
Corporation have dragged out the old 
slogan "What’s good Tor GM is good 
for the country” and are urging other 
American firms to follow their lead in 
offering millions of dollars in scho- 
larships for women and minorities, 

In an out-of-court settlement, en- 
ding 10 years of negotiations with the 
government and the automobile work- 
ers union, GM will spend $15m to 
increase the number of women and 
minorities in engineering and other 
technical fields durihg the next five 
years. 

The settlement totals $42. 5m, the 
L^estln *he history of the United 
Employment Opportun- 
ity Commlssion. Most of that money 
will go towards on-site training prog- 
rammes to help employees advance 
tneir careers and move into supervis- 
ory positions. ^ 

prepare talented m&es ■ and 


two-week session is cosponsored bv 
the United Auto Workers Union and 
Ford s employee development and 
training office, which have agreed to 
cover up to $4,000 in individual re- 
training rests. 

“Our programme doesn't tel] people 
to take a course In robotics or to move 
to Boston, 1 explained Professor Jean- 

hca L d of the university 
team. I gives them the information 
and skills to make such economic 
decisions and it provides a support 

difficult 1 choices 6 " 50 " 5 fad "* ^ 

When workers complete the prog- 
ramme and begin looking for new jobs 
they are aided by a computerized job 


e r S ^w laliy those who are em- 
as well as their spouses 


-cost 

coupled with, academic admffirfa * 'viilK have ma °e if 

■euros .would servo to exclude a farm* ^ % decision to increase 

education ally 4 dlsadvan- on^mSi^Sfo 1 ™ en ? ,s ba “ d sole i? 

taged black sttidenls. ^ on considerations of space and fi- 

it'jf ’th *& idy fornlu,a * 

understood that Universities Mil re- n national 

eelve half the subsidy when students > , Dr Goml V*Uocn. is de- 

register, and the'rtLlndcr vriU bB : ? enepu^go academic; excel!. 

pSng°at the e e iJTSwh^ei? Bbth UrfeSfiSS' Bneral fccIin & at the 

the 18— l * 

_ c 5 rt ^nJy moke a case for 

^ct of the subsidy, 


»iT- r i**- ■ , year, Both 

the Umyersity of Cape Town and the 

°U.he Wltwatetsrand have 
nnnouncd plans to increase minimum 


1 i’ “ s wc « ? s tneir spouses 

H S ™hii ren ’ f0r jobs ,n and 

elsewhere, according to a company 
administrator. Other colleges anauni- 
$200 0m a nOt ^ et seIec ‘ ed - will receive 

S!J P oi^chE d lwo ' year colleE “ 

. . The settlement is the result of com- 

p amts from oyer 700 GM employees, 

j? 1 that { he Industry routinely 

“ring, training and 

i on ‘ The umon filed against 
dj U under an entitlement of the Civil 

1 SSSh ft* l9 ^’ which also estab- 
While thuGM agreement was ho™. 


m S ,e ‘huGM agreement was ham- 
mered out underHess than desirable 
conditions, American colleges and 
universities have been teaming up with 
abour unions and business^ during 

§*£SSS6ft5t 
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. *^SEP on resumfi writing. 
..^yhen 2,700 employees at 
Motor Company plant in Wt 


ilons policy is: to ! 
blacks ,, even if ;|t|«> 


*&***&£$&£? 

Sf Mlfh? We > re the Unlversitj) 

a tUitloh-fRje'i Career.. 

‘ prqgrampi^Tie 




ic ramrne and begin looking for new jobs 
they are aided by a computerized 1 job 

0 placement service and are drilled on 
S J°P luteiyiew skills via video-taped 
" r role playing exercises. 

e American industry and academics 
have always enjoyed a healthy link, 
j When agncultGre was the mainstay of 
a the American economy, millions were 
i- poured into the creation of a vast 

1 bn!H2[ k ^ egcs and universities 
I known as land-grant institutions. To- 
e day, though new programmes have 

r ^^S?i’,e i r >C&,SOf!0aring 

: £?£ economic clTanges beweeri now 
and the end or tlie century will alter 
perhaps as mam, as 50 mllUon jobs. 

. t C 1 a , me g ie - i MeIlon University pin- 
' P°mte four million factory jobs that 

JShil turned over to industrial 
robots during the next 15 to 20 years, 
a - rej nlng displaced workers will be 

fhn n^? ablc tasic ’ stretch ing well into 
the next century, said Ms Lfnda Thor, 

wSSS’Sks 1 

Displaced workers needed to be 
Mded nC i l fh at ,he * r Previous jobs had 

SLkfoJ fo ! h « y “““ concentrate on 

‘“king for new ones. 

h« Pu ^ workera will sit and wait to 

^? a . led hack to their old jobs. They 

S?An53? t0 MCept the fact ‘hat 

5®, , cal ™ a f! ^ reay never come. Once 
Jhat hurdie Is overcome their heeds can 

~r?n^ C e h :/" b Ci 

• . ™?hf now there are too manv 

: ieS£ ° nal i, baTTicrs for employment 
retraining, she contends. Work sche- 
,dul« have to be altered to pX 
employees to pursue educatlonaTactj: 

edftpA^nn 11011 ° f 2 ^ American higher 
♦ ffoups have pooled their 
''hrf» rtS H . national clearing 

hp us o,°n 'US Srtiderit Hid programmeg ' 


f ? r H |&her Education, the 
Washington-based cooperative £ 
polled member campuses about vi- 
nous programmes to aid jobless Aim- 
leans. 

Some of the highlights of that 
vass Include activities at the itiu 
University of New York at Buffsb 
With the United Steelworkers ol 
America, the university is offeria 
non-credit courses in business, m 
a ficment and computer skills forsem 
2,300 workers who lost their jobs when 
a Bethlehem steel plant in neat) 
Lackawanna, New York shut don 
Participants, who pay one dollar to 
register, are awarded certificates of 
attendance. 

Project Refocus, a community-mk 


Univepity of Missouri at Kansas 
after the Armco Steel Company earfci 
this year laid off 1,000 local workm 
The Human Services, Testing ul 
Retraining Council Inc, a non-proS 
corporation, was set up to ninth 
programme. The council biisp 
together various community resouna • 
to help people hit by unemployiMi 
Its board of directors represents wp 
nized labour, higher education w 
business. 

The university’s career services 
office provides job counselling, Inwfr 
ing a battery or personality and v<x» 
tional skills tests as well as iridivkfukl 
and group counselling. The tens and 
counselling help participants betw 
understand their values, motivato 
and skills in an effort to find the bnl 
match with available jobs. 

, Twenty-eight Individuals have par- 
ticipated in the first two phases of the 
project since it got under way In Jd«- 
The council reached 17 of the partin 
pants after they left the program* 
and discovered that all but one 
found jobs. 

Many colleges and universities art 
offering free or deferred tuition pafl 
to help jobless workers learn *» 
skills. • 

Anderson College, a two-year 
tist school in a part of South Cflrouia 
with a 10 per cent jobless rate, h** 
created a three-phase programme a 
which out-of-work individuals canjw 
off pacing tuition until they are rew 

^ T^he school also offers speaal^®' i 
ing programmes for unemploywf 1 ^' 
pie and counsellors hold 




^fJobsiasl wgek 
at rtie^ures that would 


job hunting, resumfi writing r 
interview techniques. ' m l. 

Once unemployed workers 
thase courses find jobs, 

. College asks them to repay e*p eI E' 
not covered by scholarships 10 } 
monthly instalments. 


Admissions policy 
under review 

from D. B, Udalagama . • . 

• . COLOMBO 

The University Grants 
has aODdlnted an eight-matt conunw> u 
nguni 
make i 

% 
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overseas news 


Foreign students ‘ousting Australians’ 


from Geoff Maslen, 


uuu MELBOURNE 

A sharp increase in the number of 
forri&n students has displaced qual- 
fied Australians from their preferred 

Siw Investigating the issue of over- 
sets students Tn Australia. 

Be committee, in an information 
uaper, says most new places occupied 
bv overseas students at Monash, Mel- 
bourne, Macquarie and New South 
Wales universities in the past two years 
could have been taken by qualified 
Australians. 

Last year these universities 
accounted for more than half of all new 
university students from abroad. What 
is not clear, the committee says, is 
wfaat is happening to the Australians 
ftho arc being displaced. 

■It may be that many of them are 
going to other institutions or getting 
wbs/’ the committee says. "Neverthe- 
less, the context of the new govern- 
ment's policy of increasing participa- 
tion rates for young Australians at 
senior secondary and tertiary levels, it 
is an issue thatnas to be addressed.'’ 
There qre now enough overseas 
students in Australia to till a major 
university and a dozen large high 
schools. The theoretical cost of their 

Dean appointed 
to registrar 

The new registrar of University Col* 
lege, Dublin, is Professor Patrick 
Mftttersan, dean of the faculty of 
philosophy and sociology. 

Professor Masterson is a member 
of the high council of the European 
Institute, Florence, and has served as 
an external examiner in Queen’s 
University, Belfast, Bristol Universi- 
ty and l^ancaster University. 

He obtained his doctorate at the 
Unlrerslty of Louvain in 1962. 


presence probably exceeds AS 15(1 a 
year. 

Australia has been accepting over- 
seas students for 80 years but in thc last 
two years the number enrolled in 
secondary schools has more than dou- 
bled white at the tertiary level, the 
increase has been in excess of 25 per 
cent. 

in 1984, more than one in 10 of all 
first year undergraduate university 
enrolments will be private overseas 
students from one or other of 40 
countries. They are the lucky ones 
because two out of three foreign 
students who seek to study in Australia 
are refused permission. 

The proportion turned away is 
almost certain to increase in the next 
few years. The demand for places in 
tertiary institutions by Australian stu- 
dents nas Increased markedly in the 
last two years and most universities 
have substantially overshot their en- 
rolment targets this year. 

In a report to parliament, the uni- 
versities council says there has been a 
2.5 per cent increase - equal to more 
than 4,000 students - in university 
enrolments above original estimates. 
This has been thc result of increased 
demand from school-leavers, higher 
retention rates of students completing 
courses and a shift away from part- 


time to full-time study. 

The Advanced Education Council 
says thc student load in colleges has 
increased by 3 per cent this year and is 
expected to increase by a further 5 per 
cent in 1984. 

The committee was created because 
of thc sham increase in demand by 
foreign students for places in Austra- 
lian institutions and the tensions over 
the issue, h has representatives from 
the departments of education, im- 
migration and foreign affairs and is 
headed by Professor John Goldrine, a 
professor of law at MacQuaric Uni- 
versity. 

Thc committee has been asked to 
come up with recommendations on 
changes to the private overseas student 

f irogramme by Februaty next year but 
t plans to produce a discussion paper 
at the end of this month which is likely 
to set out a series of alternative policies 
and procedures for admitting and 
placing overseas students. 

The whole area is an emotive one - 
not least for the foreign students 
themselves who, in some cases, have 
been the victims of racist attacks. Their 

E rcsencc on Australian campuses, 
owever, has been strongly backed by 
student groups. 

It is certainly true that, of the 25,600 
overseas students in Australia this year 


about one in eight are sponsored 
through the Austrian Development 
Assistance Bureau while the remain- 
ing 22.000 arc here in a private capac- 
ity. Although this latter group have to 
pay between A5 1,850 and AS2.S00 to 
get into the country (it will he 14 percent 
more next year), tne committee esti- 
mates there is still a net cost to thc 
Australian taxpayer of more than 
A$75in a year. 

In a submission to thc com mil tec, 
however, thc Tertiary Education 
Commission points out that overseas 
students are concentrated in courses 
that are the most expensive to run, 
such as science and engineering. The 
"notional" cast to higher education 1 
institutions of overseas students prob- 
ably exceeds AS 100m a year. The 
10,000 or so overseas students' in secon- 
dary schools would add another AS50m 
to Oris cost. 

The cost, of course, has to be 
alongside the value of goods and 
services consumed. 

Thc commission argues that “it 
would be reasonable to regdrd thc 
education and training provided for 
both sponsored and private overseas 
students as part of Australia's total aid 
programme, and for the costs to be 
regarded separately from the general 
costs of providing tertiary education”. 


Jews claim 
increase in 
Soviet bias 

Higher education for Soviet Jews is 
becoming increasingly impossible, 
according to Arich Dulzin, chairman 
of thc presidium of the world confer- 
ence on Soviet Jewry, which met in 
London last week. 

During the late 1970s, discrimina- 
tion against Jewish applicants for uni- 
I versity entrance became apparent. At 
(his stage however it was confined to 
the most prestigious institutions in 
Moscow and Leningrad, and to certain 
faculties, notably mathematics and 
physics. At that stage thc process was 
so subtle that the Soviet authorities 
met Initial criticisms by joking that “all 
Jewish parents think their child is 
another Einstein!” It took a major 
statistical survey, carried out in secret 
by two mathematicians, Boris Kanevs- 
ky and Valery Scndcrov, to establish 
Irrefutably that such discrimination 
was taking place. 

By comparing Ihc school murks and 


the university performance of a large 
number of applicants over three years, 
Kanevsky and Senderov proved con- 



Turkey lacks 
experienced 
lecturers 

from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

An increase in the number of students 
and a lack of experienced teaching 
staff have led to a significant decline In 
standards at Turkey s universities over 
the last two years, 
r* awarded in the 1980s will 


Strikes hit | 

universities 

Quebec universities arc being hit by 
rotating 24-hour strikes as support staff 
at many institutions protest at the slow 

( i regress of talks on the contracts. The 
egar walkouts have affected McGill and 
Laval universities, the University of 
Montreal and parts of the University of 
Quebec, but nave not closed them. 

Negotiations broke down earlier tis 
autumn aver salary, employee classi- 
fication and job security. 


clusively that Jewish and lmir-Juwish 
young people as well as applicants 
from some other ethnic groups, in 
particular Armenians, consistently re- 
ceived far lower grades in their uni- 
versity entrance examinations than 
their average school performance. 

This limited discrimination did, 
however, leave some loopholes for 
bright' Jewish school leavers - they 
could apply to less prestigious universi- 
ties and colleges in remote areas, and 
choose a subject that was less liable to 
discrimination. Now, howcvei, Mr 
Dulzin reported, even that option is 
closing. Discrimination against Jewish 
applicants is rapidly spreading, he 
said, even to the most farflung and 
least popular Soviet universities. 






Five die as students 
clash at Zulu rally 


from Carolyn Dempster 

. JOHANNESBURG 

The tribal University of Zululand was 
cloted last week following a bloody 
clash between students and armed 
supporters of the black political move- 


UMd and 13 others seriously injured. 

The clash occurred on Saturday 
October 29 when hundreds of Inkatha 
supporters gathered at the university 
ra, ly to celebrate the anniversary 
of the dead Zulu king Cetewayo and 
were faced by a group of students 
'hsniiog anti-lnkatna slogans. 

rhe campus of the small University 
“northern Natal was transformed into 
^"“BTOund as the Inkatha suppor- 
with knobkleries (chibs), 
uhd spears, chased the students 
into the surrounding residence hostels. 
Ba ‘*J ere i they reportedly indiscrimi- 
ffity stacked students, many of 
wnotn were still sleeping or studying 

week'^ ra tla ^°n s due t0 be ^ n ‘his 

in camouflage uniform, 
*!ii j , - » do 8? ®h d tear gas . were 
In’ , ’ n jo disperse the fnob: Accord- 
v tnesses ‘ the campus, resem- 


waters rand to stir up trouble andthat 
the mischief-making students .had 
turned a peaceful cultural event Into an 
explosive political situation. Furth- 
ermore, his supporters had been 
angered by the provocative taunts of 
the students and had rightly and loyally 


I iiU III Til i i*} \ !*- 


The day before the rally was due to 
be held, the majority of the universi- 
ty’s 3,000 students boycotted lectures 
in protest - an indication of student 
feeling regarding the holding of In- 


lecfinicfll 
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;lng Cetewayo and katha rallies on campus, 
group of students Reaction to the violence andstudent 
ha slogans . deaths has been widc^rend. The Aza- 

he small University Qian Students Organization (AZASO) 
as transformed into held a national day of qiourning while 

tie Inkatha suppor- the Azanian Students Movement 
nobkieries (clubs), (AZASM). and Azartian Peoples 
:hased the students Organization (AZAPO) have eonde- 
g residence hostels. mned the “political murder 1 of the. 

ortedly indiscrimi- Btudents. ■ . 

tudents, many of Students at the University of the 
eeping or studying North held & peacefel dempns ration 
due to begin this with the support of the administration 

as their mark of protest. 

mouflage uniform. At least two memorial wrvtws were 

md tear gas . were held with speakers from the South 
? the feobfAccord- African Coundl of Churches and the 
:he campus, resem- Soweto Committee of Ten. Tne re- 

d with injured stu- cently formed multiracial United 

rounds. TTiedonni- Democratic Froht has also given Its 
ed as "bloodbaths” support to the mourning students. 


Od bn thd^or 'and ’ these stutklnt and polit M. 

'blopd” leading out • 

SilaV*Dr °MichaS •' * AZASM haswarned Inka ‘^^ at j! 
led that five people is following a “cruel and dangerous 
‘them students and path" and political °p^atiori? arc 
fferia'g from serious. I finding less and J®ff 1° 
jominal ’!, . wdujids. - • ■ the; movement with Its ethnic (Zulu) 

iple were Injured m rural base. • ■■■ ■■ a \ ' ' nf 
• . ■ .. . ;• '• . • t The fector of. the Unlvcreity ol 
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• wane ****** uw 

• ewn bl(X?d on thd floor and 

of the IggfS bIo 9 d ” leading out 

• . 8u P er i ntehdent of; the 

■ ' Ife 8 ' H«Pifel. '.Dr ■ Michael 
1 ‘ ' had d® TtW fite peopfe 
!■■*.. Qn 0 ;J£ d »_ fo hr of ‘them students and 
:! hbnd paring from serious. 
J J 'abdominal !, wdiifids; 

. .'•-this ^WB people were Injured m 
! 'r -i ■ ’'■*'> '■■5". ‘ ' 

^wngthy stafement'follhwlno the 


those awarded in the 1970s, say many 
students and lecturers, but this is 
strongly denied by the university au- 
thorities. > 

The number of university students 
has increased by some two thirds since 
1981/82 with a corresponding decline 
In staff-student ratios. Moreover, mar- 
tial law sackings, a Series of resigna- 
tions In protest against the ideals and 
methods of the two-year-old Higher 
Education Council and the economic 
unattractiveness of the profession lipve 
robbed the universities of scores oi 
experienced professors and lecturers. 


rofessors and tenured lecturers work- 


two years ago. However, top adminis- 
trators have repeatedly countered the 
view that educational standards are 
falling by pointing to a reduction In the 
failure rate. 

For example, the Anatolian Uni- 
versity rector. Professor Yilmaz. 
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per cent improvement in the propor- 
tion of students successfully moving on 
to their next year of study. 

Against this, some teaching. stafi 
argue that examinations have become 
easier.-They even accuse the HEC of 
pressurizing universities into marking 
interim examination papers, more 
generously in-order- to present a more 
successful image on paper. - ■ 

On the other hand, few universities 
are now organizing rc-slts for, those, 
students who do rail such examma- 
tions. 


Italians call for 
grant equality 

Representatives of Italian tiitiyeijsjties 
ana local government have called for a 
new law to rtduce regional inequalities 
in access to higher education/' A[ * 

meeting In Siena they pointed oi)t that 
university stlidepts in the southern 
nro vinces of Puglia, Campapia and 
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The fi^tpolyveratyis^eadycoiisideru|g student applications aiidnii^ 


Iflhcre is anyone in Northern Ireland 
who actually likes the word polyversity 
-let alone uses it - they arc keeping 
their heads well below the academic 
parapet. They are expected to create 
an entirely new institution. "Polyverei- 
ty smacks of compromise and of the 
past. 

How then will the latest addition to 
higher education, the new (small “n") 
University of Ulster - comprising the 
New (large “N") University of ulster 
at Coleraine, Ulster Polytechnic. . 
Magee University ColJcac and Belfast 
A !jCDllege - be transformed? 

The obvious place 10 start, because 
here the physical difference will be 

most annnrf>ni ic mirk 
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niost apparent, is with Magee - run 
down over the years by the NUU - in 
Londonderry. Magee was vital to the 
poly versify principle, partly so that the 
new Institution had political credibility 
throughout the province, but also 
precisely because it will give the 
greatest and most immediate anpor- 
tunity for the polyversity to be seen to 
Ljj™ do something new. 

wJ2 at is , vvl| l be unveiled for the 
Northern Ireland Department of 
Education later this month, with a 
price tag estimated at £3m. It will 
include representation for all seven 
polyversity faculties on the Magee site, 
including expensive science and tcch- 
' 81 least one new building, 

ssiaff ,y ‘ p “ iaHs, ° p,id ° 

But it will also include new develop- 
ments designed to be exclusively avafl- 
aoie In Londonderry and therefore to 
■ltr.c. additional s^idenls S 
move existing ones around: agribusi- 
' nforma hon technology, 

Z *l d . deSl&n ' “nd-with the irony one 
»o expect of Northern Ireland - 
a centre for pence studies. 

h ThP is 8° in 8 to ** like- 

desf 8aated provost of London- 
“ e 5 T y. Robert. Gavin, the ; 

polytechnic's dean of arts - began with 
de tojjs Of all school - pupils in the 
tioS^? 1 P o{n ®. * nt o hinlier educa- 
ind’iQs? ™. aE J he y stodfed. In 1981 
' ?h? i?? 2, The ? 8t 5 showed that half 

& fci < aije.s* t - - 


id polytechnic - has even begun to affect 
ty the NUU. where academic staff 
ig shamefacedly see it as a sign of the 
ic times that they talk about ,f thc man- 
, c agement" now. 

overall effect of the merger on 
e the Coleraine and Jordans town cam- 
»s more difficult to assess. The 
UU, when the merger was 
J announced, was in a state of collective 
B depression: a member of the Chilver 
r committee commented that the uni- 
; “ e ? ed to have 8 death wish. 

| With hindsight, its attempts at resist- 

ancc once the merger was announced 
nave a certain pathos: no university 
faced with mandatory merger again 
will ever play the University Grants 
Committee card as Dr Wilfred Cock- 
croft, the then NUU vice chancellor, 
jMhf letter to the DENI in May 
1982. He wrote: “If ... the proposed 
merger does not come off, I would 
suggest that it is most unwise to assume 
mat the UQC will advise, or the 
Government bo prepared to accept, 
the withdrawal of grants from this 
university. " 

Dr Cockcroft was a major casualty 
of the merger; although the steering 
group extracted a promise of no redun- 
dancies and no salary cuts when the 
merger took place , clearly the re were a < 

Sffered m ^fi“F™i W kS,"" ld not bE - 1 

. Among those who have survived ' 
mto designated senior polyversity , 
posts there is a mixture of optimism , 
and relief. The NUU is certainly a far t 
less despondent place than- it was a r 
year ago. Some staff go so far ns to E 
regret the inevitable” no redundancy 
. promise as a handicap on the new e 
institution’s potential; others reckon c 
they have managed to tie the hands of £ 
the new' administration sufficiently to t ] 

safeguard their traditional univorsuy. A 

« J2 ‘he Polytechnic itself, where some I 

staff received thtf news of mergftr wlth b 
Sf . lhat th =y’ d ™‘he r work 

* first , dess polytechnic than a ■» 
6 “hlversfty, senior staff J 

sssJa.*- cnthus,astic * 2 
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UlsIer'pojyiechnlc^the^e^Unfm Ul^r’a^inaSn 

committee of SenRto fnr ” ' 


committee of senate for approval of 
their resources and staffing commit- 
ments before going to senate for 
academic approval, and may even then 


aiauciiiic approval, and may even then 
go back to the committee for a closer 
look at cost. All courses will be 
reviewed each year. 

Theintention, according to Dr Har- 
ry McGuigan, current academic pro- 
rector of the polytechnic and to be one 
of he new institution's pro-vice chan- 
cellors, is for it to be ‘’like a quality 
“Sfi de P art roetit of a factory”. y 

R J; no anemic precedent, the 
m -H sl he seen to pro- 
chice the goods. The attitude of the 

tHik’ IS: ,They sus Pect, I 

tiunk, that our processes are a bit 

nimhprentna AnJ i! _ _ ■ 


...... pjutcascs are a bit 

f^henomeapd time-consuming. But 



tees, chewing endlessly on charter 


wii QiuppVi 1 .1 

Nor will the CNAA links stop there: 
?hn^ e 85 ^ aving external examiners, 
those examiners will also be members 
of the course committee and be fn- 

!h2r^ a" “T® . d “ ign - In Practice, 

£ ey "SSSf ? lways a| so 6c mem- 


CHffa “ W cent to col-'- 

Sro Fewcr than. 

thB ro went to Ox- 

partment. Calculated;' precisely h DVv . 

iq w^t. subjects 
& 1 r ° w E w ' h « insStuiloi?" : 

think the mArket's going to b^ Thc ' 

^passswaw'- 


Thi teseucS'. 

. The reason is the steering croup's 

ESfpthr dfcdrionjhat thfc n^ 

Institution must be planned by Jfs own 


already characteristic of ' ifa e 


"W 

if 

fell" 


. fclatah 1>«2 mhw ronte n ijtorepcripubliahad 


' 'S l ’ avl "? U dumped 

• ■J}P^ n them. Tho resUlt has been In-. 
' nibnerablc Meetings. 

with 

the introduction of a course approvals 

‘ Every courso wUl have a course team 
. jConiprising all ^taff tcaohin R it acS 
departmental and faculty boundaries 
Instead of university Sd 0 f 
departments which run courses; 

• All courses will go to a courses ' 


ffrds f CNAA comm,,{ces and 

addition, Dr McGuigan hopes 

fraiiSr&fr" ^ wiil «S«niie P to- 
receive LNAA policy Daners and tn h» 


7 «“»«nue to 

S” AA P° lic y Papers and to be 
sta " t0 ^nimlt- 

’ S™! y c,?a™5 erS "* ' nVlted ln » 

r J*£? last _month, the pattern of 
ESHS and departments of the new 
tosn totion has becofne clear. There • 
' f dB P artm “la. with about 750 
academic staff and 8,500 full-time 
ecmlyalent students, In seven faculties 
. Those numbers weft reached after 
S^ bIe , dlsa 8Teement, with the. 

for 'arge de- 
academic 


divisions W a S whether to split natural 
... and physical sciences. 

Its resolution Was a key point in the 
merger: during a major meeting at 
S° lera,ne Staff gave wayf To 

XSoteii 1 ' that was a lDnd ™ rk 

viHn^i ° ne t i hat ha ? a,read > moved to 
virtual amalgamation is humanities, 

h ™P ns,ng j* 0 lar g e departments 
memben nevertheless knew 
that their subjects were least obviously 
■appropriate to - perhaps least safe in - 
a vocational polyversity. • 

ch SK? n . ed se,f -J n terest, which in- 
cluded sending minutes of ail the 
humanities meetings to the steering 

KEdV the crU e 1 tin i e when It 

see P^ lhat something in 
he merger was moving, has given way 
to genuine enthusiasm for the oDDor- 
? dica l review ProK 
?f ri htato™ ’ '9“ ■ NUU ' S Professor 

Sji&EL'- 

h^'iSJ^ M,a kep“fer 


A psychological block operated a 
first, described by another semor 
member of staff. “University staff fck 
that the poly wasn’t as good, while polr 
staff thought we looked down on them 

...» Mu Ju aI n ^ ct grew U P. b «l ipw- 
ant.and hurtful remarks were made it 
the early meetings. People hath 1 ! 
bothered to find out about their cd- 
lea 8^ es m the other institution." 

The hand-in-hand academic-adid- 
nistrative approach is part of the policy 
of Mr Derek Birley, the vice chanc& 
lor designate, for tne polyversity. &■ 
pressed positively, it puts an end to the 
conflict of interest between the tw 
sides. 

Negatively, some in both the 
Polytechnic and university fear thatlbc 
traditional high status of academic 
decisions - rather like a doetor’i 
sacrosanct clinical judgment -will be 
subordinated to the adminislratkw. 

Certainly that position is reflected fa 
the charter, in which -unlike any other 
university - the relative statuses of the 
senate and the council are absolutely 
clear. The latter, the administrative 
body has ultimate authority. 

The pressure for permanent deans 
and high professorial represen tattoo 
on the senate also indicates this. Mr 
Birley, on the other hand, argues [bat 

hfl U/nnte nn Jnelltiifjfws lit tirh&h rtflffl* 


...... , , Fwunoancie^icsvQifu 

Sopi tn b,r KM ! 

„ ! ‘ SSS 11 ^ c “ an «uor 
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*rs»ij|g formorei^partmente and 

■ 5i«iS p “ e K.'^ Und,ofaMd ' ml ' 

biggest dispute ove r faculty 
NortbArt Ireland Bdfacatio 

Jrw^bsciWith jomtintrodUction ; ! , 


iiSwS! S V ° n Sin § ,e honours subject 
undergraduates Mil have to try out 

nfhm b ii ects to tocM - first year; a-year 
followed ^hT? k f toachlng semesters 
tojiowed bv a four week “review” 

^ S Wfcka of exams; and a 

groe n: in Irish history - will 
^ Id January. 
ties studentiwill have to-, 
n^l^tbyhumn- 


passed, Vr. 

His proposed ,, matTix ,, system, In 
which staff will teach across all facul- 
ties, is intended to avert more rigorow 
rationalization measures as well as give 
flexibility. 

The NUU’s staff seem more san- 
guine about the demands ft ‘might 
make on them than those at i« 
polytechnic, who argue that they are 
already over-worked and that u* 
merger would increase the pressure on 

Another pressure will be Jhejfc’ 
mands of teaching across four swj- 
Characteristic of the polyversity 
the plans for souped-up communica- 
tions: tele-conferencing, word pijx®’ 
sots for a central computet -. .wm 
links with desks, coaches with cow*** 
ence facilities. A cable link is unw 
discussion with British Telecom - ^ 
.helicopter has even been priced, • 

'Rllf ilia kn rriniopA atlAm hflW U •' 


ft# ' ^ - 

fy ; : 


/ajiMBryl983 i Wg^y^Abljsh^d tb^^ i 

d. .. . . 


Apdll983 

JuneI983 








. ^^tsfor first 


, staff nqt com^'^ciiS: 

Mpenence placements. . . 


institutions that if wiU absorb/ «'} 
money, Londonderry will “i^ 
change. The NUU will probably P« 
come rofhpr . . smarter: . V“ [ , 


•’come ..rather smarter; . 
Polytechnic must be the most spK:^r 
span educational Institution i in Bnj® 
Change seems least likely (a Jo™*? 1 
town, at least in the early years. . 

1/ : fii.i >n« elDP 


1 mood of guarded optimism: glints of ■ 
'• new phoenix. So it seems sp-aagejn 

' llri Ann tvfll - nr ru>rhans HO One CM 


‘l! from thdashei. ltmaybep^ettyhaK ,, 

djstingfajsh if from tne old one. 

KarenGolj 


'I V:'i?V. 
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mergers are on the cards. Karen Gold and Olga Wojtas look at some case studies 


Aberdeen 


a>-' 


goes 

a’courting 


t j ; 


Colleges play 
the mating game 


His now nine months since Aberdeen 
UoivOTty’s court made its surprise 
«U for an inquiry into a union of the 

diversity, Robert Gordon’s Institute 
technology and Aberdeen College 
of Education. . 

Hie surprise was not confined to 
ibose outside the north-east of Scot- 
lud; the rest of the university, and 
perhaps more importantly the other 
»o proposed partners, had not been 

consulted. , ... 

Hie rumour immediately went 
round that the proposal had come from 
the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science, Sir Keith Joseph, since 
the court was asking Sir Keith and 
George Younger, Secretary of State 
(or Scotland, to establish an indepen- 
dent inquiry. , „ , 

The Association of University 
Teachers was aghast that a university 
should apparently abandon its auton- 
omy bv seeking Government interven- 




Polyversity moves in London rather 
resemble the dunce called the Paul 
Junes: concentric rings of unlvcrsl- 


I* i, 


ties and colleges dancing in upposlle 
directions with everyone wandering 






ilSlIiPy 

IS i- ~ vi-jy*-— 




directions with everyone wandering 
when the musk stops just who Is 
going to be paired off with whom. 

It was the Inner London Education 
Authority which set the music going 
In the first place. Its first review of 
advanced further education in the 
capital for 10 years began last spring 
and It Is now In the middle or 
consultations over published propos- 


als by the authority’s officers which 
will be considered by members in 


will he considered by members in 
January. 

The proposals Include a series of 
possible links across the binary line. 


Aberdeen University - failed to consult proposed partners 


City Polytechnic and City University 
could go together, It says. Thames 
Polytechnic and Avery Hill College 
could become an East London Poly- 


Polytechnlc and Avery Hill College 


bis so far shown no sign of setting up 
so inaulrv. the proposal can scarcely 


id inquiry, the proposal can scarcely 
have come from him. 

Id aay case, even if Sir Keith were 
convinced that polyversities were the 
institution of the future, there would 
be little point in starting in Scotland - 


with its separate education system, 
which could provide a model for only 
eight of the 48 universities. 

Kith the RGIT and the college of 
education are run through the Scottish 
Education Department. Robert Gor- 
don's Is the largest of Scotland’s 14 
central Institutions - vocational col- 
leges which offer both degree and 
noq&gree level courses - and is 
generally seen as their flagship. The 
college of education is one or seven 
monotecbolc education colleges in 
Scotland,. 

Since the statement issued in Febru- 
ary was a uni lateral one, the university 
must have had doubts about the 


the court's statement is that union is 
desirable in engineering. Engineering, 
it says, best shows the proplcms and 
opportunities, since both the universi- 
ty and the RGIT currently run courses 
“with inevitable wasteful duplication 
of effort and facilities". Since the 
engineering courses at both institu- 
tions are completely full, “wasteful 
duplication" must to some extent be 
minimized. 

An undoubted problem in any mer- 
ger between the university and the 
RGIT is their difference of ethos. 
Obviously, the university'sees research 
as a vital part of its work, but Robert 
Gordon's sees its prime function as 
teaching. It unashamedly matches 
courses and intakes to job prospects. 

Privately, Robert Gordon's has not 
been Impressed by the court’s claim 
that “the components are certainly 


There might be a superficial attrac- 
tiveness for the college of education in 


a merger with a larger institution. Only 
two years ago, three of Scotland's 10 


two years ago, three of Scotland's 10 
education colleges were axed by the 
Government and there are hints that 
the Scottish Office feels there are still 
too many, since intakes are being 
inexorably reduced. 

The university court has said that 
now the Scottish Secretary has 
approved an all-graduate teaching pro- 
fession, it would be logical to create a 
new faculty of education. But Aber- 
deen College of Education is reason- 
ably secure from SED rationalization 
for geographical reasons. A large part 
of its work is providing in-service 
courses and it has a huge hinterland of 
the north-east of Scotland and the 


present to make an exciting and dis- 
tinguished school of engineering". 


highlands and islands. 

Given the college's history, it does 
not have as relaxed a relationship with 


vcrslty with Goldsmiths* College 
(which Is currently talking to London 
University’s Queen Mary College) 
and with the City University, If (he 
City Poly link did not work. 

The Open University and London 
University’s Birkbeck College for 
part-timers could link with the uni- 
versity’s extra-mural department 
and the ILEA's extensive access and 
adult education work ln colleges and 
institutes. London University’s 
Westfield College could take In the 
ILEA’s Central School of Speech and 
Drama and some noh-advanced 
further education as well, to become 
the country’s first “comprehensive” 
post-18 institution. 

That last proposal does not appear 
in the ILEA officers' report; it Is still 


at an earlier andmore sensitive stage. 
The pattern of polyversity planning 


RQlT's and the education college’s 
enthusiasm for the project. In fact, 
neither institution has openly rejected 


tjnguished scnooi or engineering . 
Staff feel most of the excitement and 
distinction is theirs. 

In fact, the university has been 


But the question remains why the • 
university proposed the merger in- 
quiryln the first place. The statement 
“sum by the court is vague and in 
places verges on the disingenuous. 

« Says the arguments in favour of a 
wiwn can be summed up by saying 
uwi Aberdeen and its natural catch- 
jwnt area of the North of Scotland 
mvc too small a population to support 
i Dree degree awarding institutions”. 
.None of the institutions has the very. 


involved with the oil industry an 


cuts and lias shown courage and deter- 
mination in surviving and overcoming 
them. It has launched a highly success- 
hil development fund so that innova- 
tion can continue. 

But the universities are by no means 


none of the institutions has the very, 
percentage of home students 
found In the west of Scotland and the 
Proportion fails to a third in the RGIT. 
|>ujjnrce institutions are not in com- 
FWlqon for students. A student who 
j 1 Ram entry to the university will 
' certainly apply to another.' 
university, . not :the RGIT, and the 
“uege of education, is obviously only 
for inlending teachers. 

■ Mi® main point tyhich comes out of 


secure. There may be further cuts and 
a merger with the RGIT would streng- 


then science and technology at Aber- 
deen. ‘ 

The advantages to the two other 
institutions are not so evident. Robert 
Gordon’s is thriving under the SED. 


and values the close, direct. liqks it has 
with the Scottish Secretary rather than 
the arm’s length running of universities 
through the UGC. It has serious 
doubts as to what protection would be 
afforded its non-degree courses under 
new management. 


the SED as Robert Gordon’s. But it 
too would be alarmed by moves to- 
wards the university, which it would 
see as taking it out of the mainstream 
of the Scottish education system. 

Neither institution appears to be 
against increased collaboration with 
toe university, hut transbinary links 
can still be achieved without a formal 
union. 

Whatever the Scottish. Office’s 
views, it has shown no anxiety to act. 
The new year will see the birth of the 
Scottish tertiary council's successor, 
the Scottish Tertiary Education Advis- 
ory Council. The Scottish Secretary, 
could decide fo keep It out of mischief 
by sending it off to conduct, the 
Aberdeen inquiry. ' . 

There is another possibility. The 
Department of Education and Science 
asked the UGC earlier this year for Its 
views. The UGC replied that it had no 
comment to make, on the grounds that 
it could not become involved until the 


The pattern of polyversity planning 
In London seems to be becoming 
established Gnat; 

First there are secret and very 
Informal discussions at the highest 
levelt the vice chancellor of London, 
Professor Randolph Quirk, met City 
University's vice chancellor, Dr 
Raoul Franklin, the ILEA’s farther 
and higher education sub-committee 
chairman, Mr Nell Fletcher and the 
ILEA's two top officers for lunch to 
discuss the original East London 
proposal, 


institutions themselves had formed a 
view. The .ministers’ decision, when it 


comes, may simply be to put the ball 
back in Aberdeen’s court. ' 


Olga Wojtas 



The University Grants Committee 
and the National Advisory Body were 
also there, in the person of Professor 
Keith Clayton, vicc-choirman of the 
former and Mr Christopher Ball, 
chairman of the NAB board. Bui 
none of the heads of the other colleges 
Involved - QMC, Goldsmiths', 
Thames and Avery Hill - were In- 
vited. 

That meeting was followed by 
"paperless" meetings between offic*. 
ers of the universities and the ILEA 
and only after these were the heads of 
the Institutions nod then the Institu- 
tions themselves involved. 

Interestingly it had been one of Hie 
ILEA proposals for merger between . 
two of its own institutions - not a 
polyversity merger - that has 
aroused most immediate hostility, 
with the court of the Polytechnic of 
Central London voting lo oppose any 
merger with City Polytechnic. 

City Polytechnic and City Uni- 
versity have both expressed cautious 
interest in a merger with the universi- 
ty's council agreeing to a feasibility 
study of It with the ILEA. Gold- 
smiths' and QMC have not com- 
mented, although stafT and local 
councillors at Goldsmiths' ore known 
to be interested Inpursulng links with 
the ILEA. The OU has shown enthu- 
siasm for expanding Its current links 
with ILEA colleges. 

London University has also 
agreed, the ILEA officers* paper 
says, to pursue. In n small advisory 
group, issues of common concern in 
higher education. 

Clearly the ILEA and the universi- 
ties have one strong motivation which 
straddles the binary line: the Increas- 
ing pressure for rationalization, But 
to the ILEA at least, with Its emph- 
asis on Increasing access to higher 
education for Londonders ana Its 
commitment to an “all-through” 
policy, tho polyversity Is Ideologically 
attractive. 

Hence all Ihelr proposals have 
made It quite clear they are not 
simply trying to shuffle off some of 
their colleges elsewhere. 

• .If Goldsmiths’ became Involved 
(here would even be a third financial 
interest, since If is fanded directly by 
. the Department of Education and 
‘ Science. 

Perhaps the moat intriguing fea- 
tures of the’ London polyversities, 
should they ever be formed. Is that 
unlike Ulster theirs. would be no 
shotgun marriage, It would be a 
decision that, for litem at least, >the 
binary policy was no longer the most 
attractive option either In principle 
or pragmatically. 

Given the NAB and UGC involve- 
ment from the very beginning, that 
would be a very interesting decision 
indeed. 


Karen Gold 


The (legate ort links between Stirling University 

second largest central institution,, 
raistov Co Uo* nf T~~uz.Z.i 


p n | r r; l ■ rV , . • - • ****** m kguilffl 1IIQLUUUUII|, 

duriJ I eg? °f Technology, is being cop-. 

“Wlfed well opt of public scrutiny.' . t| 

^fepd.statemept to The THES last month 
'?3 d -that the possibility ,wa$ .first mooted 
r iSiffAyrar 8 8P, three months before Aberdeen 
r^raity; .made it$ merger proposal,. 

bfBtirlihg'have agreed to explore the 

dlwW ^ the institution*' have been 

possibility, informally sfnee last 
Zf^Wk a rid \are ,now Setting up informal 

iL ' 1- ,* ■_ L .1. 


Secrets between willing partners 

1 advance, but again this is a unique case: the Alexander, himself revived tlie proposal. 

■nl moves are understood to have come from But there has been a radical change in 

ns, but four years ago the university was . circumstances. Stirling suffered savage cuts of 25 
nacbed bv Paislev, which wanted to discuss, per cent in funding- and student intake In 1981. 


. ^educational development cerit/p, but Stirling has 
j£40nv WANG laboratories science park. 


initial advapee, but again this is a unique case: the 
present moves are understood to have come from 
Stirling, but four years ago the university was . 
approached by Paisley, which wanted to discus*, 
collaboration. 

. Paisley was widely tipped to become Scotland’s ,* 
ninth university, following the example oftaijr..- 
central institutions Strpthclyde and HehoftWati.-,' | 


; "Paisley ha* a small business centre; Stirling too' 
ho* pioneered work with small businesses and is 
now the centre for the Graduate Enterprise 
Foundation. which helps graduates set up their 
own businesses. Is some kind- of departmental 
musical chairs envisaged? 


central ummuiuus 

Universities. As the prospect of a Roya Charter 
faded in the 1970*, Paisley presumably, felt it 
: could gain prestige through alliance with a 
; university. - ■ ? L.A.iL 1 


per cent in funding- and student intake in 1981. own businesses. Is some kind- of departmental 
While it has several science departments and is a musical chairs envisaged? 

irts aKoS sdenccs * nirrantl y ■ i , frjsstil! ndt elear whcre each institution stands 
MSSPS fhe - on tie possibility of merger- -Blit the secrecy jn 

OUt 01 f&yDUr Wi(n tne uovcm uiMph ihp. lum cmnll umriniD mrlii-!i atk mnrhiet- 


Paisley s d n ^j. a <Tr ' 'rion tichnologV chair - '. • J' 1 Machiavellian plot fo the SED’s attack on social 

fife . .&*« .*.*« “ scful ""W-?. 


fitmly towards arts ana social currently. 1 ’ * (fie mm sih ill 55 of mercer 7 .Biitthe secrecv in 

j out df tyfopi< with the "JJ* ^ ■ _ nm which' tSe two small. working parties are cqriduct- 

- Indeed, (he university as . irig their delibctatlqn Is creating a great deal of 

times seemed out, of favour, when the J^ivereity ■ gpecuiatfop’ and unhappiness within noth Stirling 
Grants Committee was allocating information ■ ' a nd pals]ey. ■ . / -.: 

tichnbldgy posts; it. inexplicably gave none tp ■; J . • 

Stirling which had lust established an in forma- 1 - The paranoia is such that some academic* sec a 


^‘widns they have -reached. ", 

S^pfraVeiii a very much. happier j 
Bg.tan'Mty'ofr the- Mtar proiagoniW In 


'tomsfal the- lilt,' IbemselveS, ‘ 
, 'fman beinggubjected toextqrnalpressures.- 

* one. Institution’ has to’ make the. 


■EfSESZ. o„,- 9t ihygNrt.;. 

Shiversltlfes tad a traditional one, wotfid fetfl mfj* 
'rtfeed for. trausbihaiy links; i. ! 

* Stirling, itbWevef, could seem an Ideal . 

: It rubs primarily, liberal arts 1 , courses ..totn- 

tad is retoptiVe to Ijinovation. 

. Stirimg showed Hide interest then 
. has since, been a change, of^ 
understffOd the presem<prir 


i science is . And there, > ah undoubted geographical dis- 
itis model • . advantage,, with 30 miles which include Glasgow 
hptvuep.n the Institutions and no direct 


.•UC«a. nciuici. IIIC JCLf I1U1 iUU WVIV ID UlgUIK 

either institution In any direction and any. form of 
collaboration will be more sutxessful if it is fully 

rbthntPYl hv ihi* vflfltfl nnrt araHrmlr hnnrHt 
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Secretary of Stale's wishes ? 

6. Which subjects do you expect to become i 
popular, and which less popular, over the 


more 

decade? wrrr lhe next 

7. Are there other reasons why you would wish to 
avour some subiects at the pmenvo nf nilem.v9 


A question of answers 

kS&cM 

jf ' ^BSMMptjon of a) constant numbers of 
/wme Mrf tc students and b) constant resource 
per student in real terms from 1983184 to 1989/90 

1 7mZl7a»d a t!n ia Ji geS wUl /°ur institution want 
2 Haw fJSltS achieve them ? 

{■ "fw the answer to the previous Question V„ ’ * "" V. ' B “ a<WH •"V J®« wouta wtsn to 

he affected if student numbers in this period were Th^fnTJ- subj *° ts al J he ex P ense of others? 

to remain constant but the resource per student In Thre ? t t ueat, ° na that refer to the all-important 

real terms were to drop at a steady rate of (a) l per rJ!f stl0n the balance of subjects. The present 

cent per annum (b) 2 per cent per annum? Government, like all its predecessors since 1945 , 

The two compulsory questions which would have V ? 1 nls ro “ e 8 shifl t0 science. But the onslaught 
formed the core of the more limited consultation of unqualified utilitarianism is stronger than ever 

being planned by the UGC before Sir Peter . re - Some rcadln 8 between the lines will see 

Swinnerton-Dyer took over as chairman. Both “ “ 1 “ 1 - " 

are lifted almost word for word from Sir Keith 
Josephs letter of September i. The second 
question is really the one that has to be answered 
because no one believes the promise of steady 

state implied m the first. The unit of resource can Vour IZthmh ™ « nas happened in ■ 

be eroded in two ways: directly by cuts in the ^cnrtmittution, are you talcing, or do you intend 

university grant, which is uo in dip nnn... , to take, any counter-measures? teaching function, what is it, and how, in 

and j “P *° ,he Government 9. Do von think thm th „ j,.„t ... , measurable terms. m J— .. ".Z . . 

and so out of the hands of the universities, and 
indirectly by universities admitting more stu- 
dents Six months ago the UGC would have 
argued strongly against this latter course. Today 
who can tell? 7 

■*#’ j R assumption of constant resource per 
student In real terms from 1990/91 to the end of 
the century', how should the higher education 
ystem as a whole cope with student numbers 
by i S ~ 20 Pf^t between 1989190 and 
1994/95 and remaining constant thereafter? 

FTflflf SCOBe IS thmn> fill- 9 nT ___ 


1HE TIMES mdHK«touCATIONS(OTU| | ^,^**^ i ^ |a|il< .| |E!l:l jp„ CAT |of|SUI||llW|^N-( ll.||.M 


UFA_< »_ '"■"“‘■—■o f ncreujwrr 

What scope Is therefor reorganisation? Do you 
soemergers or other forms of association between 
universities and public sector Institutions as 
desirable and practicable? What scope is therefor 

SSSXSVJSSSZtsss 

saswi-iirAd ' S 

institutions to close? 

JRealiy three question. First, the demography: 
both the vice chancellors and to an even greater 
exten t the Association of University Teachers are 
sceptical about the inevitability of such a sharp 
decline, in .student numbers, at,. any rate in 
universities. - Second, polyversitles: there is 
almost certain to be a handful by the early 1990s 
but the binaiy orthodoxy will probably still hold 

rwL UP i t0 the end of thc century and beyond. 
Third, closures: a few of the most vulnerable 
colleges ofhigher education may be pushed off 1 
heend by progressive poaching of students down 
through the system in the early 1990s, but the 
scope for Coherent contraction will remain limited 
:until a central authority is created that can take an 
overall view (not the DES!) 

iJlSlu&P aecessaf y ^organization he 
«■?< «»* Proceeds of 
■ sale? Are the conditions which apply at present to 

bfrsake or any other rules 
relating to the • use for canUni 


- — .* ■ — 6 tnc unes will see 

these questions as a signal to keep up the pressure 
on the humanities and social sciences. 

think that L his (ie lhe cu, s falling more 

f Mizulin* 1 } £ search) has happened in your 
institution? Have you any quantitative evidence 
that bears on this question? If It has happened In 
your Institution, are you taking, or do you intend 
to toke, any counter-measures? 

;• . 7° n thhik that the dual support system can 
"Tff ™ d would you wish it to do so? ' 
it favour earmarking, or indicating, 

the research component of the UGC grant? If so 
what it ems of expenditure would be covend by 
this earmarkino ** y 

tested that 
f may be 

iuviih7 t ) n 7,r\ v TT n ,HMUaa ous and between 

** " ,l!? 

special research 
already Identified, 
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relevance because of its high political visibg 
The erosion of tenure will probably aiirant 
most comment and condemnation. But a nur> 
fondamental issue is that raised in qw« kwh 
ana 20. In the short run some universities few 

miomanarro.4 tk. ... >. ' 


— o j *mui is ft, ana now, in 

T n Z U Z b J e ft” 1 *’ ? ne distin 8 ui sh between 
those school-leavers who would benefit most 

fia “« md ,h °' e * 

«"»< from other types of higher 

iTfhLZueu * “““ 1,1 V ,c . 5nori run Mmc universities fa 

Jt’ there be e more variety among universl- m,sm a naged the opportunity presented hr & 

l f° r / xa »Vlt> Of disciplinary ^uclunng fund and may soon lace sniw 
£\ ( mature, overseas difficulties. In the long run the prospect is stilt* 

AtKSs - 

for: i) 
and re- 


the ossification of the academic profession, ft h 
experience of the first round of “new blood’U 
shown how feeble a palliative it is in lhe had 
this deep-rooted structural problem. 

23' Would you favour the universal resistant 
of Ute present system of A levelsbyabnukrH 
fo™ education azid, If so, on whatpatimnb 

graduates? mply ^° rthe ai,dskil!sB lj" 

24. Alternatively, would you favour matiui 
broader xirth Amu o/iH/.nfa'.M - ji.li. .. ,t. u 


th** 7s. r ‘ ,,vo ‘L efl m ^search, much harder 
an tenured staff, who have a larger teaching 
cpuimument. But the balance sheef is shU no? 

?ha« n Slr Keith are m favour; the vice 
chancpUor., the AUT, and (pFe-Sir Pete,) , h “ 
agamst. The danger is that earmarking 
S »n b rt ^ d . t0 dlscr imlnate against the humonb 


■ • » ■ 7i v 9 ^uii jitrvut »WV| 

broader sixth form education available to tot 
who preferred it? If so, would you be w iHlqu 
see your university's admission criteria e/tatii 

that Students with n hmnAmr riw U A,™ 


»l ’ 

wt 


iipuucnca ana what shnniH 

happen. The first is not clear; the UGC half of the 1°™ VieV L °( (he desirable balance fo 

■ fu S ^ rt System has c,earl ? teen hard hit bv 82 ? " " ?, who,€ J 
the cuts but the .research council half has been que , stions about lhe hdure of the binary 

protected. The contraction of university staff has' El g ™ tw di ® B “ntiation of the univeisi- 

iiSS 

about the nniiiirc J* because the b,nar y policy is admission to your unlversir 9 
values SaSS f b “ reaucrac y ra*er than the 25 ‘ W buld you favour sue 

- , the - *P°*!?ght in switched to ' 

TTrflW 1 Unlfo ^ nlty araort 8 the universities. 
rcarlleS ner Dyer UGC is P^bably much 

Iff&SSET '** differemiation tlian 

a.by squeezing the unit of wmdllrio/T Ssfionl^f P T 95 l ° f 

a^jassfii- h - d “ ^ 

™"C ““ pl in the mo " MMunled advis- 

te wluu “* a" £ 
tjasa-i** w »• os 


ii'^ re 3 tbere . res P*Cts in which you would wish 

me financial advantages <tf this ? And the 

« r r ?r-vfm* or any omer rates - . Wfud nope do you 

nlatihg to the use for capital f purposes of raixin 8 additional income, whether tied to ' 

^V°^ on on PrivatiMtinit 

;gjs 

, M eeting*. If there tr an essential difference tn their 


w uisuuyamai 

admission to your university? 

25. Would you favour such a change ffc« 
two-year Diploma of Higher Education caw 
and credit transfer)? 

c tf ’ / OK / fl reur such a change (hut r 

Scottish ordinary and honours degree pencil r- 
or indeed , any other change in degree feme S> 
including a longer academic year? * 

These four questions cover the reform of under- 
graduate education and are inspired by & 
Leverhulme recommendations for two-veark 
grees. The National Advisory Body nas ate 
toyed with the idea of more two-year course. 
One key to change lies in school sixth forms 1* 
there has been no suggestion that Sir Keith as tie 
guardian of the traditional sixth form is prepared 
to hand over the key. But gradually more Ifted 
admission procedures and o more positin 
approach to credit transfer might develop- ^ 
rest flight then follow. , .. 

27. Have you any comments on lhe natM**’ 
role of the UGC, or on the way in which ilsb&i 
carry out that role? 

■28, Do you favour such a proposal (If fa* 

over-archl, r 

Uon), and{, _> ... 
you see centralized Luuruinuuui 
as either desirable or feasible? _ 

the code here is easy to break. The first que*®* 
is an invitation to endorse the more opm 
which Sir Peter hopes to introduce at (be 
the second is an equally open invitation fort?™ 
the creation of an overall body with P®j* 
scepticism - but without it at least haJfoi y 
Peter's questions are unanswerable. 

position gets far more serfojtjjf 
student numbers fall as projc^J . 
the balance between the universal r: 
the public sector is maintained. , 
of the university sector will drop • 
lS^percem/A.^*^ 



Lessons from 
nine lives 

In the first part of an occasional series, 
Lord Ashby remembers the people 
who helped to shape his career 



“Look at yourself in the mirror every 
Homing as you shave and say to 
wJrfcll: I am an evil; am I a necessary 
Mer Bat was the advice given to me 
when I gave up being a professor to 
become a university president and vice 
chancellor. To be a vice chancellor was 
not recommended to me as a particu- 
larly attractive occupation. It s a re- 
treat for failed professors, one of my 
colleagues told me. Why, then, did 1 
mien from an attractive chair in a very 
distinguished university, to become 
what academics call a “mere” adminis- 
trator? 

It would be false modesty to pretend 
f was a failed professor. As professors 
go, 1 was reasonably successful. It 
would be wrong to conclude - as one of 
my less charitable colleagues did - that 
I wanted power; in any case I knew 
that power in universities lies with 
professors, not vice chancellors: uni- 
versities are constellations of depart- 
mental or faculty oligarchy. It wasn't 
because I had lost interest in biology. It 
was never part of a planned career. 

Indeed 1 have had no planned 
career. Only now, as I enter my 
eightieth year, have I got the leisure to 
ratleci on the accidents and choices 
ihathavc made me- as one of my more 
charitable colleagues put it - a Vener- 
able Establishment Figiire (not that 
«*“WuneiK figures receive, or for 
toai matter deserve, veneration). Let 
me confess straight away that to be- 
ttmea university lecturer was the only 
deliberate unprompted decision about 
my career J ever made; and that was 50 
y*®rs ago. The prompting for every 
dwnge of job since then has come from 
otter people. I have not fulfilled a 
“riong ambition: I am the lucky 
resultant of a surprising succession of 
graces. And 1 confess, too, that 
uitM influences were not the conveji- 
w»al sort: acquaintance with famous 
P^, or wonien or the reading of great 
“Oks. The influences enme from 
wens oE people, most of them quite 
H 6 ' people who would be asto- 
P.™,] 0 Mow that something they 
ted said Or done (or something I had 
tod or done to them) made an indeli- 
w impression on me. 

m an was Fred Howarth. 
w Jj! 0 ? learned how to teach and I 
foPM his stylo of teaching ever 
He was a North countryman, a 
the trenches of Handers 
? ME Wwld. War; shy, modest to 
u,3 rogf 1 Principled, puritanical. 

«tiW^^ cade ™ ca,1 y- as 

L- ‘ ur ?» far he never got going on any 
fcareh .and he' wqs .lecturer in a 
dm^r’li nt wb ®re- there were half a 
JJS" fa lows of the Royal Society. He 
Bnt aba faroy- tn the labora- 
He rn«i Was ? sort ■ 8dent presence. 
SSSlw V ? ,Unteered information; if 
BSrJS 11 -* { l uesd P n he would not 
^ answer but he would 
(o^^gpu liQw to find the answer 

of educational 
E2?i * doubt whether he bad ever 
tolor P ' ^ ut his style as a 

ComanlfSS^'--*? tbe quintessence of 
ffiSS* WlpLftat the. aim of 
•te and° u, 1S r fof teacher lo. teach 

: SS^rl^rtoJcmra more: To 
“"sAnfL'^’ life , Howarth Was. 
,di JA® 8 far®, taieqt for teaching 

Ws .style? 

^ w2 er iw h faW ^as 8. D^Bolas, 
^ fo do 52? dPprenUced f to ieqrn, 
catepf, too, 
^ World 

!*te&rRiteAldid;pubUsh a l|ttle 
namerfor., 

wppk he Wdsjijit^ 


lose interest in the 


for which it 


was designed. In those days - this was 
in the 1920s - research students had to 
make their own apparatus. 

Bolas was a virtuoso glass blower 
and he designed something for me and 
patiently taught me bow to make it. I 
used the apparatus for my first experi- 
ments ana assumed that Bolas would 
incorporate the data in some paper 
published under his name, with some 
acknowledgement of my help in a note 
at the end. But not at all: he insisted 
that I should tie one of the co-authors 
and, with the excuse that he liked 
names to be in alphabetical order, he 
put my name first. For some 20 years I 
had research students of my own. 
Little did they realize, when their 
names appeared as co-authors, the 
debt they owed to Bolas. 

~ ' ' gment comes from experi- 


ence but the quickest way to get 
experience istomakc bad judgments. I 
have made my share of bad judgments 
and the victims of them must go into 
thc list of people who have influenced 
me, though that's small comfort to the 
victims. One such victim was Patrick 
Brough, a lecturer in the University of 
Sydney; a Scotsman from Glasgow, 
veiy conservative, teaching an old 
fashioned brand of botany. He was 
some 20 years older than I and when 1 
went to Sydney as a brash young 
professor 1 deemed it necessary to 
squeeze one of his courses almost out 
ot existence in order to make room for 
more up-to-date topics. Well, it was 
necessary to do that, but it didn’t have 
to be done as I did it, precipitately, 
with lack of appreciation due to a 
sincere man doing his best. The con- 
sequence was that my mishandling of a 
colleague sapped his self confidence 
and made him less effective as a 
teacher. Since then, I have had to be a 
hatchetman on several occasions; at 
least, thanks to Pat Brough, 1 now 
know how to do it more humanely. 

In Sydney the academic business of 
the university was managed by the 
professors. So in ray early thirties I had 
to learn how to conduct myself on 
senates, councils, and committees. My 
teacher (though he never knew it) was 
an economist, R. C. Mills. He was 
chairman of the professorial board, the 
equivalent of the senate in a modem 
British, university. 



I realized. ..that there 
is some resemblance 
between a university 
senate and poultry in a 
farmyard 


To preside over a gaggle of profes- 
sors can be exasperating. Anyone who 
Imagines that professors commune 
together in a spirit of sweetness and 
light knows little about academic life. 
It has been described (by an American 
professor) as the bitchiest or .profes- 
sions. Under Mills’s chairmanship, the . 
most blatant exhibition of self-interest, 
the most outrageous mis-statement, 
the most 1 provocative I discourtesy, ■ 
failed to ruffie his magisterial compo- 
sure- Hi* rarely spoke except to rtg- 

■ ulate the formalities of the faceting. 
His sente of timing, Rowing when to 

■ puta faatter.tp (he. vote.was. superb, 
v • WiiHtheassiduity of a.MwatcberJ 
studied Mills 48 a cbalrmaii.TTaiMd, ■ 
long before 1 tfie invention 6f sociqbipl- 

. ostyv that there is i some re&efablance 
between a University senate, andpoul*. 

: : try-iri;.^ 


Lord Ashby: a Venerable Establishment Figure 


order, influenced by such totems as 
FRS and FBA which - believe it or not 
- do not endow their possessors with 
superiority in wisdom about the man- 
agement of a university. There Is ritual 
behaviour, as instructive to observe as 
the behaviour of courting birds. For 
instance, when a professor says: “I am 
far from convinced” at a senate meet- 
ing, it is likely that he means: “I don’t 
understand this proposal. I do not 
intend to try to understand It. I shall 
vote against it.” For the last 40 years of 
my lire I have been what could be 
described as a professional chairman, 
in universities, on commissions, on 
parliamentary select committees. 
Often, when I was in a tight spot, thc 
ghost of R. C. Mills was there to help 
me. 

Australia taught me many other 
things beside university administra-' 
tlon. How, for instance, to treat one's 
employees. Never tell a gardener or a 
cleaner to do something; instead, say: 
“How do you think we can get tbisjob 
done? This mess cleaned up?” That 
was the advice I received. I tried it out 
first on the cleaner in the botany 
school, Mrs Chase, a lady of ample ' 

f irth, blunt talk, and robust opinions, 
t worked. Mrs Chase, and I became 
friends; it was our botany school and 
tre wanted It kept clean. At one point 1 
got an assistant for her. This led to a 
squabble between them about who was 
to do what. Mrs Chase burst into my 
room. "Do you know what she cnlled 
me?” Mrs Chase said. “She called me a 
bitch.” “We can't have that in our 
department,” I replied. “No, we can’t" 
she said, "but do you know what I . 
called her back? I called her a bloody 
bitch.” So 1 congratulated Mrs Chase, 
and her loyalty to the botany .school 
was reaffirmed. Since coming to Cam- 
bridge, where there are still a few dons 
who treat servants as though they were \ 
Items of furniture. I have often had i ; 
cause to be grateful to the lessons I . 
learned from Mrs Chase. 

I owe a debt not only fo an Austra- ; 
Han cleaner,: but to an Australian. 

f rime minister. At one point in the war 
worked for Mr Chifley, when he was 
prime minister. A supple, sincere pun, 
transparently honest; son of an engine 
driver,', so he told me*. and he. would 
never cross a Melbourne 1 street, if the 
traffic light: w^s red even if no traffic 
was. in sight. “In memory of the, old, 
mart," -he used, .to say, When he 
appointed me he told fae: If you put, 
your, advice on. -two pages, I H read It 
myself. ' If U’s on five pages, my . 
secretary will read it. If it’s longer than 
that, it won't be read in my office at 
all.” Chtfleyjs advice was Invaluable tq 
me when ! . changed my occupation to 
become a mere- administrator. 

"Mere" is. the appropriate word for 
an office where one presides over, a . 
uhlveffil'ty. ...May hard • Hutchins ;,.(a 
wbizzkid arrtofta iirtiv.ersity presi^nlj:- 

in the, 1930s, wfien l saw him m atfipri, 

'in'r 


character (and, 1 can add, an one’s 



my 

himself. They may be more disting- 
uished, but some of them have tunnel 
vision, seeing nothing ahead except 
the achievement of what is called “my 
own work" (and this doesn't mean 
teaching): vindication of a theory in 
physics, the definitive edition of a 
classical author, the dating of pottery 
from Crete. 


I decided that one 
should prepare a 
lecture as a concert 
pianist prepares for a 
recital 


Tlie vice chancellor cannot excel In 
such disciplines but he has to create an 
environment where others can excel; 
and this is a trade ("trade" is the right 
word, for it Involves constant bargain- ’ 
Ing) calling for certain subtleties. If (he 
vice chancellor has a bright idea It 
would be the height of ineptitude lo 
Issue a directive about it or even a' 
memorandum of advice. He must- 
unobtrusively feed it in at a low level, 
informally over lunch, and watch ll 
percolate slowly upwnrds. With luck It 
will come to his desk months later as a 
recommendation. If it does, he should 
greet it with the surprise parents 
exhibit when their offspring show ihenv 
what Santa Claus brought them for 
Christmas.' And where did I Jearn 1 that?.. 
Ffom Hector Hetherinktan, principal 
of Olasgow University In the 1950s, a. 
giant among university administrators. 

Words, spoken dr written, are still 
the academic's main tool for com- 
munication. After 50 years 1 have 
acquired some facility. in their use. 
Many people hnve taught me; I have 
space to mention oqly two. It was J. B. 
Farmer, my professor pt Imperial' 
College in the 192Qs,.who taught rte- 
(though he never, knew this) how to. 
eive.a lecture. As fJemon?trator under 
hi m. I had to prepare the lecture bench 
for his first-year lectures; This meant, 
that l talked, with him two or three 
times a week. The lectures wore bdl-: 
liant, but two cither things about theny 
impressed me even more: one, ; the; 
painstaking preparation beforehand to, 
give whht appeared to be an effortless, 
talk on a subject that must have been 
very familiar to .him; .iuic| Kvq, the 
evidence of tense nervousness ,1- 


I declared that ! had some facility in 
the use of words. There is a danger in 
that facility, namely that the elegantly 
balanced sentence, the quotable 
phrase, the nice antithesis, may take 
precedence over the content. Of 
course 1 have known this for years but 
scientific papers are written in a style 
which minimizes that risk. 

It was when (for reasons irrelevant 
to this article) 1 tried to work on history 
that - 1 encountered the danger. I had 
undertaken to do a major piece of 
work on the “export” of universities 
from Britain to India In the 1850s and 
to Africa in the 1950s. 1 asked the 
Institute of Historical Research to find 
for me an historian to act as a research 
assistant. It was In 1961. A shy woman, 
aged about 40, responded to my in- 

§ uiry and with hesitation (for she 
quoted whether itSvas "real history”) 
agreed to work with me. 

Her name was Mary Anderson. She 
had been a Fellow of the institute and 
had worked on nineteenth century 
history. She was an expert in digging 
material out of archives, -but so self-, 
critical and fastidious about accuracy 
that she found it difficult to commit 
herself to print. So we arranged that 1 . 
should compose draft chapters out of. 
the thousands of pages of notes Mary 
Anderson sent me, hqpiqg I had 
faithfully interpreted the notes. My 
drafts came back peppered with critic- 
isms of false generalizations, unsup- 


ported assumptions, misleading sfm- 

K llfications. with gentle admonition, 
lory Anderson applied to me a critic- 
ism applied much more bluntly by 
Brand BlansharU to the writings of 


noticed immediately before he went in 
to lertqre, evert .though ;lt was to, 
clcmejifar^: studoq^.prifat wAs tyhen 7 

_ . JU ^ UIW&r , r 71 -*.. decided that one, should firepare ;p : 

ndS- .- prcsldent is not much strain^q the. ; lecture's? ^concert pjamsf prepares for 
Jpcjrtg' i q£, a strain on,th^j • a reeflah ; * ;r. v'ciL/; i V 


Macaulay; “In satisfying his passion 
for. clarity, he allows himself to 
omit. . .qualifications that tire there in 
the facts, but would smudge his sharply 
etched. line's If he Were to put * n . 

theplcture.r . 

1 This was the beginning of a col- 
laboration that lasted for over 20 
years. Together wc wrote four books, 
nil basca on Mary Anderson's, re- 
search.' By the end of that tittle I was 
cured of any temptation to be lucid at 
tho cost of being accurate, 

These, then, are nine people who 
have influenced me. All of them, alas, 
have died and cannot read this record 
of my gratitude to them. If my kind 
colleague's label for me - Venerable 
Establishment Figure - is a valid one, 
these are among the people who have 
made it .so. But let me add one last 
confession, applicable, I guess to other 
VEFs as well as to myseu. As a class, . 
VEFs arc fortunate; their work has 
been appreciated, their efforts re- 
warded. .But even in his eightieth year, 
beneath the, ease and composure, , 
there is still a perplexed and sometimes 
scared - child asking: Why did this 
happen to me 7 . ; 

Lard Ashby was vice chancellor of. the. 
Uixtyprsity of Cambridge 1967f$ t He 
has been chancellor of Queen 'a, , Belfast, 
sltipe.;l97Q t : . .. 
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. nv.M.ui.iio rcjmrr luiiuua i m my desk 
in the Ministry <>f Education 2») years 
Hgu. followed before i hud finished 
reading it a day or two later by a 
prtinipi and generous stalment by the 
tiicn Conservative government accent- 
ing many of its recommendations. The 
editor has invited me to recall my 
impresinns on first reading it and to 
trace the development of government 
policy thereafter. Early in 1964, as part 
of rhe process that 1 later described as 
the dialectic within the office" I 
shared my first thoughts with some of 
my colleagues and the inspectorate. 

I said: “The report stands on three 

less: a nhi runnhu » — i . 




■ , ifcjjuu aittiiu* on mrec 

Ims: a philosophy, n plan, and a policy. 
They are mutually supporting. The 
committee faces the problem of recon- 
ciling freedom with order. It concludes 
that there is a need for a coordinated 
systc m of higher cducat ion where none 
casts today It states four of the main 
aims of higher education. First, voca- 
tional: instruction in skills and prepa- 
r ^bon for careers. Second, cducation- 
al, the promotion of the general pow- 
ers of the mind to produce cultivated 
men and women. Third, intellectual: 
the advancement of learning and the 
search for truth through teaching and 
research. Fourth, racial and cultural: 
the transmission of a common culture 
and common standards of citizenship." 

„ : r noting some contemporary 
criticisms of these aims I went on: “At 
the same lime the committee 

P c ,'' and w ? nt ir - This on grounds 
i ? f humamty and national need. 
“52 i 5 re P? rt 11 xcii * 10 reconcile 
feral.™ ' frccdom wi,h national in- 

1 questioned however whether the 

5 d n P f ,end to underrate 

Snnl? L"fi, lhat t,,c “mmunity which 
SPP® rIS f he . universities has on them 
to promote its own welfare. "In their 
proper concern to keep the academic 
conununity as such inviolate have they 
the Ivory towerstands in 
sh!S S ! h Whas - rar,cerj,s *t must 

,D,eres,s j 

achKSlAi h f plan - This - a prodigious 1 
2 v ™ n1 ' 18 a quantitative assess-' t 
!I1 hlnh f th j sca J,° “ Provision needed l 

Lf ?^Sm d l IC S tl0n I* l98 °- The figure v 

Sa&m ■ 

a s 

aourres to achieve them. These esti- vs 

oomMion. Many abortive°a Hacks E 

on ‘to Plan, bit the 5 
HjSTii a iW cnt ■ “ ave alrea dy O' 

jsaur . p „ a d rii rt! ' s 

«S2,lH^ h .°] C ,. abmi1 «“= «*!«* ■ d 
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MR ANTHOMY CROSLAWn 


Looking at the memoirs 

:s; (fu) the minister wili —— TTi 


universities; Ciii) the minister will 
emphasize teaching at the expense of 


Mke Wi IOr a Share of tIle national 
rake will secure more than one. Of 

these five arguments". 1 went on “Hip 
first is misinformed, the second mis- 

fmSh *2 nustaken, the 

fourth nusgmded and the fifth miscon- 

nn~«f Xt | pCCU,nr ? d flbout the consequ- 
cnoes of accepting the committee’s 
philosophy, plan and policy. "First 
The defining chaS 
ler/stjc of an institution of university 

STSSS 1 ? sha, I be au| S 

S!*liS^m “ *U guaranteed by 
l * tween IriStihi, 
Sul n of « Uni- 


H EJP*5"£ fhe m for good jobs. In the 

light of the universities proper emph- 
asis on academic values and their 
comparative isolation from social de- 
mands and pressures would It be right 
■J2 l ° them virtually the whole 

tWiSt 1 

™!! 1 a !!lT ativ ' ly 5’5'y- 1 suggested, 
would be to expand the training col- 

Ipphlf n f tlj e rogional and other senior 
tec^cal coHeges and to develop out 

Z apphed sciences, looking to 

we CNAA for their academic awards. 
r*7 h ‘““7, aua *c aouDts. ft is attractive ra | sed *1™% severe questions. 

3N2* because they get, so to * aske d, was to run these 

■SaH* ln;lhe univ ersUy clubland ,n stitutions which might eventually 

DuShI m Ch " 8 P rofcs8ion hi that It will f*° r f °T noarly 3 50,( *" students? The 

put them more on a par with the other i‘i ?in^ ready administered 25 region- 
5^? ^professions. How attractive it is fii’ ^ area and 100 training colleges, 
to the universities Is not known- nnia» *he ministry 50 voluntsrv tmininn 
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iiniversitv are mnabiu .jjhgattons of a . jhe plan is a non-starter. Doubts arise - develop a reasonable system of flexible 
largely be conlrrSlpH hS*' ^, s h°, u ld jput them in the form of questions- on gP 1 ?*! 0 ^ ° ut these arrangements? I 
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expMriori needed, 1 ' ' of 

the ccniftiittec’spolicv for 

- 2 ? of !> nst ilul ’ ons - Wha tkind 
' foinn^ l 2 ,natcd ^* ystem would best 
• IhE. ,* and principles? ft had a 
7 !SS )r S cal c t oice between raaionhl- 
ft yP m P r ®honslveness, Tripoli tism 
■■■ Sfj’i'lffi ltr«omp 0n Td lh ” 

ffshed KKi f ! n6,it P tions dis ‘ J ng- 
MtnMmS' r ^. ncti °ns and the 

. S»?fS5Ea?ass 

.iho«tlm,te\°or iVI:r!ilyS,0,l,!a " d 

bFSfiSEl*- ° [ S his distincll °n is to 
SenS p 8 ™ ways: fin « a stu- 

i .‘W. equi ^ aca demic - 

■' L"*«th«2S§: 

SJSffi 1 ■ *r^y, »» that the -diyS; ’ 
»«!!5f n ^ cS *9*5 Institutional meri- 

J»r C SSX^ e unavoidable but any hope' ' 
' S^? ng - th < 5rn .will -|S® 

[5. “ th&commltteebrhpose ■ 
after hfih U ?L h i e °ii fl m in is ter to look; 

.• SSJ higher education and another to 

look* after lower. The main' Kgumlnt 

miw«t *?'•*& mipfster.and Ottts ‘ 

rtllnlstry for all education is a simple 

Edu<Sn n l d , U S '? «» ■«« «as?'- 

^ qsie eonumJous pro: 
c ^> “ should therefore be 'ontanized ' 
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receive r-broadet education for 
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S SES hy * pI , an flnd Pohcy- Ttis to 
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At this point early In 1964, the 
Government had accepted “the Rob- 
buis axiom" and a 10 year programme 
of expansion to embody It: the promo- 

™a°I the 5*2* «aSfJSK 

CNAA. and the maintenance of the 

SSf; Five crncial toS 
were stiU to be resolved: one minister 

SilE, ,? e of the training 

^ irevS?2 tion of new universe 
ftw 1 ' 'SWffiRai the promotion of 
& fnd the organiza- 


8 oSSLaSS? 5 

i tbc ad yice of the U& B 5^ 
; JJ a i* with one possible eweofe i: 
i m ° re n fw universities orH£ 1 
I .university status would beSffi' 
J about ten years anrf that u ^ 

R bettcr to build up Imperial 

S t™o.he r m.jor P ffi®& 

l tions than to create five Sb 
J Boyle at once told the HoumS 
R W cd with these decision i,'^ 
i) believe, at this point that ih* 

D P, olic y became inevitable. A fc 

5 FE colleges were already emS 
] the y would continue to aceSft 
j taV st «ke in higher 5* 

The first overt indication of SE 

! miloh"? f cam l ,n a ma J° r Debaa! 

| month later when he and Boyle mii 
| very similar speeches. (Boyle S 
explained in Kogan’s book 77uftiao 
°i Education how this had coS 
out.) They both welcomedTc® 
tinuing place for the non-autmouva 

sector of higher education, 3S 

committee s estimate of 50,000 pi; 
by,, 1973 „ for I tbc regional and! 

said - quoting Dripb 
son. Sir, do not let yourself h 
imposed on by such an absurdity’ 
Just a month later, in a speech 
Woolwich, Crosland made eS 
what he described as the duaJ.andioi 
subsequent speech the plural or bran 
system. In the course of these tn 
speeches he defended his policy on a 
grounds. The first he called a sew 
practical reason, that the system L 
existed for 70 years and more, sotha 
there was no question of starting withi 
tabula rasa. It would have been wou 
if the universities, the l.e.a,s, Ac 
voluntary bodies and the governor] of 
institutions had been thrown, as he pa 
it, into a melting pot of adminfsfnbit 
reform. Next, he claimed that it wan 
valuable feature of our democnih 
tradition that elected represents dm 
and local authorities should maintui 
stake in higher education. Third, he 
said that at a time of rapid expansion 
and changing ideas what was wanted 
was a variety of institutions mda 
different control and not a monopolj 
situation implied by a unitary syitem 
Fourth, there was an Increasing dr- 
mand for vocational, professional a* 
industrially-based courses which odd 
not be met by the universities aba. 
Fifth, there was a virtue, as had bear 
shown by other countries, in lb( 
concept of a non-university sedar 
which was at once degree-giving, ww- 
tionally oriented and profosaon# 
directed. Lastly, he claimed that thf 
non-univcrslty sector would be 
weakened and demoralized if the lead- 
ing colleges, on achieving high stan- 
dards, were automatically to be given 
university status. 

Between the two speeches Cmsfiw 
had given the policy institutional a- 
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i The five arguments I. have henrd 
used to favour of two ministers are 
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jur roiyiecnmcs. me cnaranat 
1 features he assigned them are nowl 
weii-known to need repetition. Ba 
later claimed for the Cunwrvat 
government a share in the paternity 
Crosland’s policy when he said: “n 

¥ le still sometimes speak as Lho^ 
ony Crosland’s Woolwich speech w 
a bolt from the blue - almost an ad' 
unprovoked aggression by a mis® 
oyer-persuadedby his civil servant 
and went on to reveal that K* 
himself put in a Cabinet Commit 11 
paper on very similar lines In Man 
; 1964. This claim was sustained by w 
Margaret Thatcher when as Secr*^ 
of State she described the dfwq 
ment of the policy as both consuttJ 
and bipartisan, and it was ronfin® 
by Lord Annan in 1981 when inji 
' course of some ambiguously W 
'pathetic remarks about me he sata 
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token oqt of thoi-han 
authorities!.- arid brigi 
yolunjarycpUegesinm 
of ' eduction whiefii 1 . 
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“But thqt error”, Anrian added, 
Sir Toby his chance. He declared 
universities were delightfully c1< 
ivory towers, but if we wanted 
■ , factories for stoking the tecbnoio 
revolution to white : heat, then 
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The new archaeology 


by T. C. Champion 

In Pursuit of the Past: decoding the 
irchaeologlcal record 
by Lewis R. Binford 
Thames and Hudson, £12.50 
. IS BN 0500 05042 2 

Lewis Binford was the biggest figure 
both physically and intellectually in a 
revolution which overtook archaeolo- 
gy in the 1960s. Starting in the United 
States, and following after a short 
timelag in Britain ana other parts of 
1 western Europe, this revolution ques- 
tioned the established perception of 
ihe nature of archaeology, its aims, its 
methodology and its philosophy. 

The movement has been called, 
especially in Britain, the “new 
archaeology", but the name is fre- 
quently no more than an emotive term 
of approbation or abuse. Many of the 
features of the new were in fact already 
well established in the old, but it is 
dear that by the 1960s archaeology was 
reaching a crisis. The accumulation of 
data was accelerating rapidly with the 
pace and scale of development, and 
the availability of new techniques for 
the recovery of types of data hitherto 
largely ignored, such as botanical re- 
mains, and for scientific analysis of 
artifacts was leading to an information 
explosion. At the same time, the 
perfection and wide application of 
stientific dating techniques, especially 
radiocarbon, was solving one of the 
problems that had obsessed 
archaeologists for the previous cen- 
tury, the correct sequential ordering of 
their data. 

These very rapid developments had 
not been matched by any comparable 
change in the theoretical or methodo- 
' logical structure of the discipline, in 
Bntain, thinking at this level had 
largely stagnated since the days of 
Gordon Guide's early writings: his 
larer work was studiously ignored. 
Archaeology had become obsessed 
with particularities, with the construc- 
tion of , ever finer typological and 
chronological systems, with the tracing 
of similarities in material culture be- 
tween different areas, and the piling up 
of ever more data to Improve these 
ideas. The proper aims of archaeology 
were hardly ever questioned and, in so 
far as any theoretical stance was expli- 
otly acknowledged, interpretation was 
Msed on concepts of culture, culture 
change and human progress popula- 
Hzcffby Childe in the IMQs. Material 
culture was regarded as the physical 
expression of a social group, and the 
aim Of archaeology was to identify 
jhtee cultural groups, to assign new 
wws to them, and to trace similarities 
wtwaen them; similarities or discon- 
finullies could be explained in terms of 
r§, r ?. on ? or ttore generally in terms 
Of diffusion” or “influence”. In this 
way the archaeological record could be 
used to write a sort of pseudo-history 
of prehistoric peoples . 

werc not very different in 
America. In the introduction to a , 
"awne of his collected papers. An • 
Mi aeologlcal Perspective, Binford 
SJS'P fascinating description of the 
wria of American archaeology as he 
. 1 ? n tbe early 1960s, in which 

®TOpanson of material culture traits 
J* fihato' objective, and “influ- 
oace was Identified by ah airfiost 
raystical process of intuition. It was a 

’ 1 .PFarifocratic professors who 

22®“ PhDs and tenured appoint- 
™* ms to those who disagreed, and 

• ?° ud B graduate students and 
S rty ttyfog to make their name and 

- S c«eer .while promoting unortho- 
SJdeas. Binford,: as a newly 
'SBiHjN. professor at Chicago, was 
" Prevented from finishing his 

MW seminar pi'esentation. Such ex- 

• havd doubtless contributed 

' polemical tone of 

gc Of his Writing, and to his percep- 
Way. science, and in partlcU- 
{ta a <fi a 5 0 d ^> done: not for him 

* ’Irandom” proces- 

s2™bed by ThomasKuhn orFaul 


aims were different: not to write a 
particularistic pseudo-history of the 
past, but to explore the general ex- 
planations for the similarities and 
differences in human societies and 
their development. It had a different 
concept of culture, which it saw not as 
the physical expression of group 
identity, but as the extrasomatic means 
of man's adaptation. It even dealt with 
different data: not just the artefacts, 
but relationships between them, pat- 
terns in the archaeological record 
which could be described, measured, 
assessed and discussed rationally. It 
undoubtedly needed new techniques 
to collect and record the data relevant 
to its new aims, and a new set of 
arguments to give meaning to those 
data. Perhaps its most important and 
lasting feature was that it was overtly 
theoretical; the epistemological struc- 
ture of the subject was laid bare and, in 
the words of the late David Clarke, 
archaeology lost its innocence. 

In the heady days of the early 
revolution there was considerable 
optimism about the capacity of 
archaeology to answer the big ques- 
tions about the development ofnuman 
society, but in the cold light of much 
sobering hard work it has not proved 
so easy. The extreme positivists who 
sought the laws of human society have 
failed to produce even one such law 
that would satisfy everyone, and much 
research has succeeded only in throw- 
ing up yet more complex problems. In 
the circumstances, it is only natural 
that a certain disillusionment should 
set in and that there should be a retreat 
from theoretical concerns to bury 
oneself in detailed studies. There was a 
similar sense of frustration in geogra- 
phy and sociology when they too found 
that the hopes raised by their quantita- 
tive, positivist revolutions were not 
fulfilled, though in as much as 
archaeology did not share their mes- 
sianic belief in their ability to improve 
the world, that failure has been less 
traumatic. 

In its wake there has been a profu- 
sion of different approaches to the 
subject, including various forms of 
idealist, structuralist and Marxist 
archaeology. Binford rejects all these 
as philosophical and epistemological 
preconceptions to which the 
archaeological data must be accommo- 
dated. Instead he is seeking an objec- 
tive method of giving meaning to the 
archaeological record. Although he 
pioneered Ihe exploration of many 
different themes or the new archaeolo- 
gy, he has In recent years pursued a 
course of research rather different 
from the interests of many of his 
contemporaries. Archaeology is uni- 
que among the sciences or human 
society to trying to make inferences 
about man’s past from observations 
which are obstinately in the present. 
No amount of additional facts, or of 
scientific or statistical analysis, will by 
itself yield information about the past. 
Such Inferences can only be made with 
theories derived from independent 
sources, and It is to the development of 
.’ these so-called "middle-range 
theories" that Binford has devoted the 
recent years. „ . 

These theories could be built from 
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tradition 

Science, Folklore and Ideology i 
studies ini the life sciences In Ancient 
Greece 

byG, E.R.LJoyd 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
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current observations of current ma- 
terial culture, gained from ex- 
perimental archaeology or the 
archaeology of historic societies or 
ethnography. Binford’s own work has 
been mainly in this last area, and he 
has spent much lime observing in 
detail the workings of modem huntcr- 
gatherers such as Eskimo and Austra- 
lian aborigines. In this way he seeks to 
establish general theories of human 
culture as a robust basis for archaeolo- 
gical inference; such theories are, [or 
Binford, based on regularities in hu- 
man adaptations. The sceptic may well 
ask why the dissimilarities between 
cultures arc so little considered, and 
whether such a functional Darwinian 
view of human adaptation and change, 
itself possibly a philosophical assump- 
tion about the correct way to approach 
the data, can do justice to the many- 
faceted pattern of human societies. 

Binford does at least concentrate 
our minds on the particular problem - 
how can archaeology make inferences 
about the past? In Pursuit of the Past is 
the most important presentation of 
one solution to this question yet to be 
argued in print, and gives us a fascinat- 
ing insight into the way such intellec- 
tual problems can be tackled. Binford 
addresses two points in particular, the 
formation of the archaeological record 
and the inference of its meaning- The 
discovery of early hominid fossils with 
the bones of large animals and some- 
times stone tools has frequently been 
interpreted as evidence for man the 
mighty hunter, but Binford argues that 
the association of these objects in the 
archaeological record can only be 
properly assessed when the processes 
that led to its formation can be accur- 
ately described: these include not only 
geomorphologlcal processes but also 
the habits of all the relevant animal 
species. Hence the recent interest 
among archaeologists in the ecology of 
hyenas and leopards. It can be shown 
that many of the observed associations 
are the result of documentablc 
geomorphological and animal activity, 
and a picture emerges of man In 
competition with other scavengers: 
man the hunted, not man the hunter. 
Similarly, Binford argues that 
Leakey's picture of man living on the 
edge of a game-rich water-hole at 
Olduvai Gorge is misconceived. 
Observation of animal behaviour at 
such water-holes shows that the lesser 
animals typically live well back arid 
drink there during the day, leaving it 
clear for the larger hunting species at 
night- A consideration of formation 
process and animal ecology can thus 
produce a very different picture. 

To give meaning to.these patterns 
once established, Binford turns to 
ethnography. The period known as the 
Mousterian, roughly 100,000-35,000 
bc, is characterized by a wide variety of 
different assemblages of material, tra- 
ditionally interpreted as the cultural 
expression of Individual groups. From 
his sojourns with modern hunter- 
gatherers, however, Binford argues 
that such grpups typically occupy and , 
monitor territories up to 25,000km 
and their material deposits vary greatly 
with season and function of site usage. 
Careful recording of modern hunter 

number of common themes in each 
essay. His broadest theme is the 
appearance of “science” as a recogniz- 
able activity; and subsidiary to this, the 
relation of science to the ambient 
folklore and to the dominant (and 
largely social) world picture ; or 
"Ideology". '• 

The twelve essays are grouped into 
three sections dealing with zoological 
taxonomy, Greek attitudes to women, 
and aspects of medicine (pharma- 
cology, anatomy and gynaecology) - 
each of which (together with the book 
as a whole) has an Introduction and 
conclusion. What we have Here is not 


Experience , Cambridge University 1 
Press, 1979) Lloyd’s new book deals 
with the life sciences. As he observes-, 
this topic is to a certain extent artfD- 

: dal, as there were no “life scientists In 


only classical scholarship provided 
with as much apparatus as anyone 
would need but also history of science 
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Lewis Binford 
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as a distinct (and much newer) activity. 

Part one takes a broadly anthropo- 
logical view of Aristotle’s zoolpgy. 
This involves an examination of hqw 


deposits are producing a closer under- 
standing of the regularities in the 
workings of such societies, and A 
powerful basis for interpret ing 
archaeology. The classic area of Ihe 
Dordogne, which exhibits in (he 
Mousterian a pattern of long-lived and 
distinctive material assemblages, was 
seen by Francois Bordes as a land 
where separate groups of hunters Uved 
side by side m neighbouring rock 
shelters but managed to maintain the 
integrity of their own social existence 
and of their distinctive set of cultural 
items over many millennia. To Bin- 
ford, however, the entire area of the 
Dordogne,' which has perhaps the 
greatest density . of recovered 
palaeolithic material in Europe, Is 
rather on the small side for the terri- 
tory of even one group of hunter- 

S atherers, and the variation in the 
oposits Is therefore more likely to be 

Mww - to bear upon zoology. That is 
“duaiisers” In Aristotle’s grouping of 
animals are animals that share in the 
characteristics of two groups, and In 
bis zoology as in folklore they empha- 
size the separateness of the groups. 

The Greek notion of man as sup- 
reme naturally leads on (In section 
two) to the Greek view of women as 
inferior: Lloyd: analyses tills yvlth a 
detailed look at the strictly- medical 
texts of the Hippocratic writers, at 
theoretical-works that discuss the role 
of women in reproduction , and at poor 
old Aristotle’s Immense rationalize* 
; tion of women's inferiority. Ideology 
here Is of course trtan‘s notion of his 
superiority, and we arts again invited to 
see how an emerging ‘'critical tradi- 
tion" reacted to this ideology and to 
folklore 

Iii section three Lloyd deals first 
with the "science and folklore” of plant 


due to factors of seasonality and 
function within the activities of a single 

^Th^s volume is made up of the edited 
transcripts of a series of lectures given 
by Binford to a variety of audiences on 


.a recent visit to Europe. The editors 
have made a skilful job of a thankless 
task and the result is certainly one of 


Aristotle’s view of man as supreme 1 
' determined the nature of his grouping 
ofanirttols.ItalsoinvOlves an'lhterest-.: 
tog attempt td bring «) anthropologic- * 
elides - tntt ritual avoidance io society • 
.fr a manifestation of the stwcturt w , 
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with the "science and folklore" ofplant 
remedies arid neatly exposes the differ- 
ence In iii'apprdach- between three 
groups; ' medical meri, bookish herbal - 


neatly exposes the i 
sfoach- between 


the most readable of his works.. His 
prose style can be Idiosyncratic to the 
point ot opacity, which gave many 

f ieople the excuse for not makfoB the 
ntellectua! effort to understand the 
message. His lecturing style, however, 
is clear and forthright, and these 
written versions manage to retain 
much of the excitement of the Intellec- 
tual quest he is describing. 

T. C. Champion is sailor lecturer in 
archaeology at the University of South- 
ampton. 


are contrasted ' to the cases of Pliny 
(burdoned by the weight of written 
authority) and of anatomical terminol- 
ogy (where a technical language did 
not fully develop). The final study of 
Soranus again examines a critical, 
indeed sceptical approach both to 
folklore (tne superstitions of mid* 
wives) and to different forms of Ideolo- 
gy propounded by theorizing and 
. empirical sects of medical men. - 
Lloyd’s command of the primary 
and secondary -material is impressive. 
There is so much here that the bqok 
will become an important resource for 
, scholars:. Occasionally. .to be sure, so 
detailed Is the scholarship aiid so 
careful the author in avoiding extrava- 
gant conclusions that the notion of 
what Greek science was slips through 
.our fingers, leaving a space defined by 
folklore, ideology and modem' ex- 
pectations of anc|ent science. 

R. K. French • • . . 

K. French Is Director of the Well- 
■ ‘come Unit for the History of Medicine, 
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BOOKS 

Christian 

revivals 

All Faithful People: change and 
continuity In Mldddletown 'g religion 
by Theodore Caplow, Howard M. Bahr 
and Bruce A. Chadwick 
University of Minneso l a Press. $1 9 . 50 
ISBN 0316612 307 

Muncie, Indiana, alias Middletown 
, rev «»ted. In the 1920s and 
ivjUs the Lynds traced changes over a 
decade, against a backdrop which 
receded as Tar as the 1890s. Tnis third 
study, by several hands, enables us to 
sec American religion in depth up to 
almost a century. 

- .Apart from being so much studied, 
Middletown is supposed to be typical. 
Thie, Its massive piety is still below the 
average for America as a whole, and it . 
lies m a belt where Methodists arc 1 



"Wlnifrede and her LaHIpc 
musicians, 4 KJSSEEJrSJF ,aken 


Greta Rent’s book about lady 


Z 2sffi^r-s== Ss* 


■ - iviuifiuiiiais arc 

overrepresented and Baptists and Ro- 
man Catholics underrepresented. But 
otherwise it is the midpoint. 

For sheer variety, energy and ex- 
tent, American religion has been r 
source of wonderment since de Toc- 
quevllle. The statistics show a lona- 

Ifirm ffrnum uihUV. inr< 


* v, «iwi B ucr-nun-cnurcn- 
aoer differentials, young people’s be- 
liefs. And than suddenly you come to a 
few key pages which sum it up very 
rapid ly. 

i «i ar ^' Lynds diagnosed a 
decline since the 1890s, which they 


membership and about 40 per cent f researches, Middletown has 

attending on any Sven Sirndlv In dm 7 hes P? r twice as 

today’s America, 4 Iper cent of young riS fF? re mar ‘ 

adults think religion should be verv II55S ated ^ nder religious au- 
tmportam in life, whereas in western ? f ,he labour 


' ! V • 

: ? !' ii 
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f,sti 
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m 

to- 


mi nidi mailer nail the in. B iuc 

students in Middletown hold to the r f u S ious purposes, more pay for 
biblical story of Creator. and a larger proportion pf 

Tills means that when sociologists to i e,i 8 ion - 

document the argument that £31 oil 5 con ji nu e unabated, 

ermzation equals frrefl&ion thev have 9/J® ma *! add t0 these yet other 

to fit in the fact that the American s ^ ow re™ 0 "® are 

trend has been rather the other way It SSPilSSE y m ° re S£ f ular ' Nor are 
«POfible to suggest, of course, that In Tbe s?5^ CP ir° re h actlve P° Ktical, y- 
the USA sewianzation precedes iv/rA. C 5 an f es Awards 

m the religion itself, bur that requires a nsuStnUiJ? no f ni ;ther than the 
rather stiff definition of what J^to J rhH«K tures ' ** b 5 sc the ord i"- 
count as “real 1 ' religion. WheV^ ; ' l^„T 5l?an aw Pte variety and ■ 
attheked tramline theories of senitor- 1 Slhe^teSat^^ andjeeeps ecumeiSsm 

S£? nml ^L thedennirion o f,, reel" . MekeJaSr?^^ 8 ^^ *°w«ds other 
religion and the choice of historical ™ ES JSl 11 mth ' Each has a right to 
base-line figures quite largely On t S wa £' 

c ^dcnoe ofthis new baokfhe omEte » I® som . e changes, of 

. of "real* religion - "rearTemE- ^ £® rlla P a the ■‘higher” church 
t£on - would have to be defined by ' and^ertn^S^ri* 8 ?! ^ ave ,ess P ul1 . 


d^f'uf B* be . charac terized as 
^■Highly specific denomination- 
al beliefs do not figure largely In their 
devotion. In Middletown you pray 
almost as much if you are a labourer as 
you do if you are a businessman. If you 
are a postgraduate you tend more than 
others either not to pray at all (21 per 

S3 °A R ray a e rea » deal (33 per 
cent). Only the very well educatedgo 
Hk, repeals. And those who go to 
carried longer and enjoy it 
more. Indeed, they feel better giner- 

jucsawsfijaas 

will be featured. Unbelievable Feats! 
Fivinp Bartnforrlcl C... — i t.? *.. . lSl . 


structure in particular. For the 
burgeoning of this enormous, diverse 
and often individualist and status- 
oriented group is to many, the main 
evidence confounding Marxian ideas 
of the proletarianization of the class 
system into two opposing camps of 
bourgeoisie and proletariat. Hence 
for the student of social stratification, 
the question of whether the white- 
collar workforce is essentially attached 
to, or .separated from those groups and 
orgamzauons more easily identified 
with a traditional working class, is 
central to understanding the nature of 

society daSS * n advanced capitalist 

In their reader, Hyman and Price 
have brought together extracts from 
more than thirty books and articles to 
a l tbe ^ issues of the nature of 
white-collar labour and white-collar 

ES 1 ?:, 7 ? this end *e book is 

hi ? h pfl « s ’ each Prefaced 

by a detailed introduction and com- 
mentary by one of the editors. Unfor- 
tunately the latest extract reproduced 
here was published in 1979, so the 
Impact on white-collar work of, for 
example, new technology and the 
current economic recession, are not 
cove [f d J n , ony de,ail - Nevertheless 

nnH fd 1 ffi b00 S P rovIdes a readable 
collection of material. 
Readers such as this often prove 
popuJar with students, since they cut 
short searches in the library (not 
ff S n? ri,y . a g 9 od thing) and do the 
m?nv°Lf? rftc,ln8 and summarizing 
ar gumcnts 
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The supposed ehenees to3 
ecumenism go no farther than the 

hrvChri tUreS ‘ At b 5 sc the ordin - 
jry Christian accepts variety and ptv 

a ? d ^ ee P 8 ecumenism 


summer. 


David Martin 





■ cruena. une 

Sr ad r that P eo ple go to church 
twice as often asWF a eentuiy aso 

2S°£5i a » t0 ^ way Mst- 

lans don t worry any more about 
.jgfff dancing. One rould show 
that they are more charitable than thev 

other mSS o& 

S&th a " d MWdual offenders 
SSfISnl? sreepted moral cOde. As 
Cvldonpe for . teeulartzaiion the 

tod, n q “?lc w s*™* 'tp ra= 

SnSIMSW 

tare on every aspect: observance dn. 


™ inoa «* a have lost Hi OH 

ff,™” 8 “P- particularly for Pentecos- m^/wvriL 

that' fS? t “ en over P art ^ fiiOWt fl 

that old Methodist role. “Southern" O . 

Protestantism is expanding and finds i “ ■ ' . ' 

m/E? 1 . less educated V}* * evr Class? Whlle^olUr 
R ? man Ca tholic Wafers and Their Organizations: a 
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Ut»i e we V-°?- Koman Catholic 
fejS? practree have dropped, and so 
" z f ‘heir families, while 
AnXii 1 success has Increased. 
Another - classic df fferentlal ' now 
KS y 9 re ud Sed r is the different in 

S™ste S Mnlabouring ' Md busi - 

matters of belief go. Two thfrds^of 
“tt n « H J Iy Gouerisls" and 
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lu , " uHni While-Collar 

Workers and Their Organizations: a 
reader 

edited by Richard Hyman and 
Robert Price * 

Macmillan, £ 20.00 and £7 95 
!®?N°3 3 3 272 838and2722846 

Whlte-Collai 1 Unionism 

i Y S’ A - Ste * arl «««* 

R. M.. Blackburn 
MacmiUan,£i7.50 and £7.95 
■ISBN 0 333 32889 2 and 328890 6 

0t k° rkf 0ne ofthc abiding 


T'l »«ic mosr pertinent arguments 
the danger °f 1 encouraging a 

ss^r™ of par “ r 

WL/,1 ... 
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White-Collar Unionism echoes a 
number of the Issues contained in the 

^™&K£sas 

^Vement In trade unions and staff 
WeU as “ntributing to 
Br , dBba, ° on the Unks between 
irade unionism and social class 

terpnse umonateness” (the level of 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLHfcfp^j. 


All 
about 
everything 

gassas 

edited by Ken Fogelman 
Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBNQ333 34 3948 

The National Child Dewin^T* 

dIe? y h S ph - nomenal - I6.0(S3! 

dre n born in one week in 1958 Wre 
st udied at birth and at the ages of 7 if 
16 and, recently, 23. On each occWii 
mformauem was obtained aboui 2 

fS !a Lh aC - gr ? ,Und 1 ’ famil ? c haracteriJ 
llc ?, physical and psychological A?. 

^-health, accidents m 
. medical treatment, . educational «. 

and achiev emcnts and just 
about everything else you can thinkof 
I 11 f has involved the active cooperatiua 

of every school and every local health 
5 service in Great Britain. It represent! 
! as great an administrative achievement 

‘ children JntlibUti ° n t0 ,hC Study rf 

| . Anyone who has tried to wrile up i 

tull report on a major survey wjfl 
immediately boggle at the idea of 
presenting a comprehensive analysis ol 
so massive a source of data cove ring so 
many issues. So has the National 
Children s Bureau. After the seven- 
year-old phase, a single report was 
produced (R. Davie, R. Butlwand 
Goldstein, From Birth to Seven, 
1972). Since then, books have been 
written on particular subjects, without 
an overall report having been attemp- 
ted. But dozens of scholarly articles 
have been presented In learned jour- 
nals, and this book tries to fill the place 
of a general report on the II and 
16-year-old phases, by collecting 
together nearly sixty of them between' 
a single pair of covers. 

The articles have been collated In 
chapters offering various results on the 
same subject, grouped under the 
general headings of social background 
• and development, health and physical 
development, the school, behaviour 
and written language. Ken Fogelman 
has edited and abridged the arltdesw 
as to avoid too much repetition be- 
fween the several contributions mak- 
ing up cadi chapter. But the book 
remains a binding-together of essen- 
tially independent contributions. Since 
each of these contributions consists 
almost entirely of n workmanlike pre- 
sentation of one or two findings from 
the survey, it is difficult to say what the 
book ados up to. The editor offers it 
primarily as a work of reference, 
commenting that “it is extremely un- . 
likely that anyone will set out to read 
this book from cover to cover”. 


is soundly based and should be rea 
(though most specialists can b 
assumed already to have read thi 
articles in their original journals). T*K 
researcher with an interest In raetho 
dologies may like to dip into ojhfl 
chapters, to see how various question! 
have been tackled by researchers influ- 
enced by other traditions than his own- 
But it seems to me that a laudable 
attention to methodology has 
obscured the true . intention of re- 

iy something 
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William Faulkner: first encounters 
byCleanth Brooks 
Yale University Press, £14.95 
1SBN0300 029950 
Faulkner: the house divided 
by Eric J. Sun dqu 1st 

Johns Hopkins University Press, 
£14.50 

ISBN 0801 8 2898 8 

Yoke and Eye in Faulkner’s Fiction 
by Hugh M. Ruppersburg 
University of Georgia Press, S 1 6.00 
ISBN 08203 0627 4 
Threads Cable-strong: William 
Fulkner 1 's Go Do wn , Moses 
bjrDirkKuyk.Jr 

Bockneil University, Associated 
University Presses, £14. 50 
1SBNQ8387 50370 


The near simultaneous appearance of 
(bur full-length studies of Faulkner's 
vork suggests that the industry is again 
gearing itself in the American universi- 
ty system. So it is with relief I find all 
lour studies offer comment of value 
and interest. 


The most general of these is by 
Ckanth Brooks. It is both an introduc- 


tion and a guide through Faulkner's 
work, short stories and the novels. 


Though it is intended for the general 
reader, Professor Brooks's insights 
into the tortured world of Faulkner's 
south should be of interest to scholars 
as well. Written with the clarity and 


almost lapidary style which have dis- 
tinguished so much of Brooks’s work 


over the years, the study concludes 
that Faulkner's south, and in particular 
Yoknapatawjpha County, becomes a 
field on which the dramas of the 
nura^n heart - so central not only to 
American but also to European cul- 
ture-caij be acted and re-enacted. 

To an interviewer in 1956, Faulkner 
mentioned his “own little postage 
stamp of native soil" where he disco- 
rered he could create a whole cosmos, 
f™ k-rPM 80 Cftn *e to feel that “time 
u . a Jwd condition which has no 
SS’LSSJ?. t,le momentary 


"S* J* Individual people". To an 
Went the studies of bom Professor 


j e 5tud ^ es of both Professor 
Md P r °f essor Ruppersburg 
of the problem o? 
ime in FauQt^g works, but they 

ffiions ,WS fr0m VCry different 

Sundqulst takes, of 
“wk, part of his title from the phrase 
ihBUm* made 1 P art of *hc currency of 
Sm famous speech of 

Fault™!- “though an examination of 
{ acial attitudes is 
& lpo,n °“ hisbook . the author, 
£»««e analysis of Faulkner’s major 
-Brinies thnl rh»» »«: 


® ( ot tne interaction of past 
vUnPS^ 0r -from, his anguished 
^vjdgHH |? e eternity of the "house 
throtnih ih?5 “J*?* that breaks apart 
sin" of slavery, 
chapter in Pro- 
Abttlam ?i? ui I st 8 h° ok is that on 
WdueoFn ni^ t * ie nove i which is 

both it ,Th e author looks 

3 Ambivalence to- 


ward tin. ; “ vi. r s .,araDivaience to- 
tJaractere’ h? th lUust rated by .the 
^J^elycomple, and for- 


ever chan eotnptex and fbr- 

toward it - 
of to.the central one 

himsolf ° nce 
^ ,K’ W fl ' fetlin g that “there is no 
cbmlr J'|® ,^0iriy fr“. in this 
aWcUl^^hole pf this erudite 

argued eiRmlnotinn ilia 
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William Faulkner 


puzzling novel, Go Down, Moses. 
Immensely rich in its narts it hnc 


Immensely rich in its parts, it has 
baffled readers and critics alike for its 
seeming lack of cohesion. In this 
ingenious and highly entertaining ex- 
amination, Professor Kuyk argues that 
“the fundamental pattern of Go 
Down, Moses is thus tne paradox. The 
narrative affirms the static and dyna- 
mic patterns of juxtaposition and con- 
densation". I for one am not convinced 
by this line of reasoning, preferring, 
with Professor Brooks, to admit to a 
thematic unity of sorts but not much 
else. Nevertheless, Professor Kuyk's 
work is never less than readable and 
often offers valuable insights into the 


Too many 
tasks 


The Modern American Novel 
by Malcolm Bradbury 
Oxford University Press, £9.95 
ISBN 019212591 5 


Malcolm Bradbury sees the 1890s to 
the present as the period when Amer- 
ican fiction moved from marginality to 
centrality; and gives additional coher- 
ence to his argument by subdividing 
the period as a whole into specific 
moments, that are related both to 
American history and to formal de- 
velopments in the crafts. 

Bradbury's aim is to combine the 
American studies approach, which 
emphasizes how a body of writing 
grows out of a distinctive national 
culture, with the comparative literary 
method, which tries to unravel the 
threads binding together the writers of 
different countries; Accordingly, each 
of the book's seven chapters is pre- 
faced by a brief account of the major 
historical features of the moment 


under scrutiny, and - by an attempt to 
explain such international movements 


as naturalism, modernism, proletarian 
realism, and postmodernism. Read- 
ings of particular texts, which consti- 
tute $ie bulk of each chapter, are 
anchored in careful reassessments of 
context. 

The main problem with The Modern 
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t he main proDiera witn i he Moaern 
American Novel, really, is that Brad- 
bury has set himself so many tasks and 
tries to do justice to them all. This 




... imun- 

e Individual, In a 


rtfcki r study the post 
raenl b ^° urtder discussion. * 
^F^oci'ng.the; 


pest sense this: 
of. 
the ; 
tod -. 


prose seem clotted, packed to the 
point of IndigeStibiiity. Nor is: the 
burden.of his task entirely to blame for 
the book’s weaknesses. The style is 
sometimes wilfully mannered, and the 
author rarely, uses just one phrase 
when he can find two or three that are 
'roughly . synonymous- Quite apart 
from all this, there seems to be some 
confusion abdpt the book’s, intended - 
audience,: ;Its basic, structure,- which 
offers few surprises for anyone ae* 
qiiainted with American -ifferkture, 
and its fairly pai.rista|dng account of 


The title of Professor Kuyk's study 
arises from the strands which knit 


together all the disparate elements of 
what has long been Faulkner's most 


parts themselves which make up the 
novel. 

In the 1956 interview, Faulkner said 
that man “is compelled to make 
choices between good and evil sooner 
or later, because moral conscience 
demands that from him in order that he 
can live with himself tomorrow. His 
moral conscience is the curse he had to 


accept from the sods in order to gain 
from them the right to dream". In their 


through u 
Faulkner. 


Lyman Andrews 


convoluted, if often fascinating, ex- 
aminations of such things as the func- 
tion of language In the later James, or 
the uses of history in Faulkner, seem to 
assume a rather higher level of back- 
ground knowledge. 

This confusion about audience in 


turn raises questions about methods of 
selection. It Bradbury does wish to 


undermine received ideas- to redraw a 
literary map which he can take it for 


granted his reader knows already - 
then it is hardly possible to object to his 


choices and emphases, although they 
are of course open to argument, But if 


does seem necessary to ask why some 
writers like Anderson and Sinclair 


Lewis are given such .relatively de- 
tailed attention, while others such as 
Wright and Norman Mailer are passed 
over quickly and still others like WjUa 


Cather are simply ignored. 

All of which is not, by any means, to 


111 winds 


from Paris 


Teaching theText 

edited hy Susanne K&ppeler and 

Norman Bryson 

Roulledge& Kegan Paul, £5.95 
1SBN07100 94124 


It is difficult to see the point of this 
collection of lectures. The editors say. 

«<ll/L Ak — ■■ « . . 


Whatever we are teaching [methodol- 
ogy or literature], it seems legitimate to 
ask how". But none of the contributors 


does ask this question - or even 
touches upon it. let alone answers it. 
Just as well, perhaps, since as a group 


■ -- • I*-- , HitiM UJ a giuuj! 

they have nothing in common save the 
coincidence of having all been in 


Cambridge at the time of the structur- 
alist row. 

In effect, (his is the sort of random 
collection, varying wildly in worth and 
subject-matter, that one tends to get in 
festschrifts. Thus, it begins with apiece 
of close analysis of Collins’s “Ode to 


Lyman Andrews is lecturer in Amer- 
ican studies at the University of 
Leicester, 


hearing. 

Paris makes itself felt, too, in a 


areof course open to argument, But if 
Iris aim is to introduce, to offer an ' 
authoritative preliminary chart, then It 


• vi rriuvn » aii/m wj mi j iiiwuujj iu 

dismiss the book: The Modem Amer- 
ican Novel can be recommended, de- 
spite its weaknesses - for its intellec- 
tual energy, its . frequently exciting 
accounts of individual authors, and its 
pleasing blend of information and. 
enthusiasm. Bradbury manages to say 
something interesting even about such , .■ 
exhaustively dfecusped books /ps. 7fte ; 


exhaustively discussed books ;ps. me ■ 
Great Gatsby; his examination of, say, . 
John Dos Passos amply justifies his ; 


approach r weaving together as it does 


an attentive reading of specific texls 
with an incisive account of larger. 


formal and historical, issues; ana he 
offers some beautifully judged sunt-.' 
maries of such complicated matters as 
the characteristics of postmodernist 
discourse. "At Its best",, Bradbury 
claims^ “the novel ... is qn ever- 
cbaqging act of apprehension, belong- 
ing In' the world of our changing 


Lord Denning’s The 
Closing Chapter 
completes the series of 
fourhighly successful . 
books setting out the way 
In which hehas sought to 
develop English law In his 
long and often ; i 
controversial career. V . 
Here now is the sequel to 
Lord Denning’s 
autobiography, felling 
with touching candour of 
his decision to retire from 
the office of Master of the 
Rolls. 


if it lines nut throw light on history - or 


tlu-y simply ignore fitcrury matters. 

Colin McCabe starts by purporting 
to settle the old dispute as to the 


ciuiility of Milton's style but in fact 
(lodges the issue by concentrating in a 
structuralist way on wEmt it (allegedly) 


unwittingly reveals, rather than oil 
how well it conveys meaning and 
feeling, and what it docs to, or for, the 
English language. The steps of his 


of close analysis of Collins’s “Ode to 
Evening" by John Barrel! , a piece that 
uses relevant ideas of the period in a 
literary-critical way (to help to illumin- 
ate the poem). It ends with a melacri- 
tieal feminist piece by Lisa Janlinc 
designed to demonstrate that the 
forceful, “liberated" women of Re- 
naissance drama did not correspond to 
the reality of women's lives at the time. 
Tn between, we have essay-lectures on 
a variety oF writers - English, French. 
German and Spanish - from various 
periods. 

In so far as any unifying tendency is 
discernible it is that of an ill wind from 
Paris. A number of the contributors, in 
the Parisian way, are not content to be 
clever but seem to strive to be seen to 
be so (a technique singularly unsuit- 
able to the lecture-room). In fact, 
though the collection as a whole shows 
that what is taught is admirably varied, 
it leaves grave doubts about how it is 
taught: most of the items seem too 


argument include the assertion that 
Eliot was really saying that the Civil 
War is "still an active issue in English 
society"; the conclusion is that Mmon 
believed in individual religion and thus 
wrote in an appropriately idiosyncratic 
style - which leaves the literary issue 
just where it was. 

Tony Tanner's piece on Whi/i ering 
Heights and Jane Eyre does cover 
literary mailers but is marred hy the 
same sort of silly cleverness that spoilt 
Adultery in the Novel: 

By making us see Lockwood and 
Heathcliff existing in the same 
space, Emily Bronte can show how 
space can become uneasy, prob- 
lematical, holding incompaiibles. • 
But she is not writing about space. Or 
again, bemused by his rareu, instead of 
saying that Jane feels lost and aimless, 
lie writes: 

Awash in time, her life is in danger 
of losing all grammar and syntax. 
She also experiences a comparable 
spatial dislocation. 

This same Lecture happens also to 
exemplify another recurrent fault in 
this book: a cavalier disregard for 
standard English. A pedantic objec- 
tion perhaps - but after all these arc 
lectures to young students of English, 
and if lecturers in English departments 
will not uphold standards who will? 
Tims Tanner writes of “a make-pre- 
tend wife” rather than a “make-be- 
lieve” one. Anita Kermode writes "has 


gone Emerson one better" rather than 


one one better than Emerson" and 
e fessed up” rather than “he confes- 


“he fessed up” rather than “he confes- 
sed”; and Norman Bryson speaks of 
Hester as a “hero". As he does this 


densely packed and convolutedly 
uttered to be taken In, and noted, at a 


pervasive structuralist influence - 
sometimes merely verbal: of Marquez 
it is* said that he '‘satisfies not just the 
refined taste of academic joulsseurs 
... It may be lisible in comparison to 
the nouveau roman . . . [but it bursts] 
the binary opposition between read- 
able pleasure and the ecstacy of writ- 
ing-reading". At other times, how- 
ever, it Is material. J. P. Stem rightly 
says that "history in literary-criticism is 
irrelevant if it does not throw light on 
the text", but several other writers 
clearly feel that literature is irrelevant 


several times, it is presumably due to 
some muddle beadedness about sex- 
discrimination. 

This is a minor matter, of course, but 
added to the general tendency of many 
of these lectures towards unnecessary 
complication, dotted style, show-off 
trendiness, and excessive paraphrase, 
it does cast doubt on the value of both 


the volume and the teaching - a doubt 
not entirely removed by the obvious 


intelligence of all the contributors and 
clear but stimulating contributions bv 
John Barrcll, Frank Kermode, J. P. 
Stem, and Raymond Williams. 


Allan Rodway 


Allan Rodway Is reader in English at 
the University of Nottingham. 


Available now! : 




changing act ot apprenensioa. Derang- 
ing W the world of our .changing 
thought, our Changing history''. It Is to 
his credit that he manages, finally, (o 
justify this claim by responding with . , 
scrupulous, sympathetic attention to 
the. multiple forms and sinuous' dc- , 
velopment of American ■ fiction. 

Even'in itsidiosynqracies, in fact; its 
occasional moments of eccentricity or. . 


LORD 

DENNING 






altering landscapes they seel? to pos- 


Butterworths 


Richard .Gray 


li(iru:ij;]i I’nci ii. K.'i'i 

I Ml; .Si'll, 


Richard Gray is reader in. Iii?raturf at 
the University of Essex, ' •' v 
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New and recent 
humanities titles 
from Edward Arnold 

The Making of French Absolutism 

David Parker 

This account examines (he roots of absolutism and (he way in 
which it grew and faltered, and offersan explanation for the failure 
of opposition, whilerkhtiy stressing the interna! contradictions 
that constantly beset tne absolute regime and ultimately 
constrained it tocompromisc with a wide variety of sectional and 
class interests. 

£10.95 boa rdt £5. 95 paper 176 pages 

House and Home in the Victorian 
City 

Working-Class Housing 1 850-1 914 

M. J. Daunton 

Studies in Urban History 7 

A descriptive and analytical account of working-class housing in 
Britain from the 1 850s down to the outbreak of the First World 
War. The book is concerned both with architectural style and the 
economic basis of such housing, considering in full the social 
implications of the evidence musterod, 

£32.50 boards 352 pages 

Lordship to Patronage 

Scotland 1603-1745 
Rosalind M. Mitchison 
The NewH istoty of Scotland S 

A survey of Scottish history between the accession of James VI to 
the English throne (as James I), in 1603, and the defeat of thelast 
Jacobite rising in 1746, As well as offering a political narrative, it 
explores the crucial social and economic themes of the period. 

£5. 95 paper 208 pages 

The York Plays 

Edited by Richard Beadle 
YorkAledieval Texts Second Series 

This is the first critical edition of the York PJays to be published 
since Luev Toulmin Smith’s tditio princeps of 1 885. Its primary 
object and great achievement is the establishment of an accurate 
'.'text- ■ - ,.p ... .< 

£45 boardsS44 pages 

The Urban Environment 

Ian Douglas 

The first textbook on the urban environment from a geographer 
providing a newfoCus for physical geography, namely, an analysis 
of the urban environment from an ecological and 
geomorphologicai viewpoint. 

£9,95 paper 240 pages 

The Development of the British 
Economy. 1914-1980 

Third Edition . 

Sidney Pollard • t ' 

An .introduction to the economic development and economic 1 
roliaes of Britain between 1914 and the present day, incorporating 
• the latest research. This is the first complete revision of the book 
Brace its publication in 1962. 

£9.95 paper 448 pages numerous tables ‘ . 

Providing Criminal Justice for . 

Children ; 

Edited by Allison Morris and Henri GLUer • . . 

This collection of essays develops the criticisms of the current • •' 

juvenile justjce system into a guide for practical action and 
elabora res the pliilosophy, policy and practice of n system of 
■ ju^ilejradce which stmaesjuptlce. 

Pi&Yid^ £ -fc- 
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A chemist’s 
life 


A Time to Remember: the 
autobiography of a chemist 
by Alexander Todd 
Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
ISBN0521 255937 

People elected to the Royal Society are 
invited to deposit personal records of 
their lives, to assist in due course the 
authors of the society's biographical 
memoirs. Lord Todd's book could be 
regarded as an expanded exercise of 
this sort, in that he is addressing people 
who will understand something of the 
background behind his actions and 
choices. A much wider readership 
should be interested (n a man from an 
unprivileged home who rose to the top 
of a scientific profession and won a 
Nobel prize for his research; success- 
fully reconstructed the school of che- 
mistry at Cambridge; became a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords and adviser 
on many scientific matters to succes- 
sive governments; was Master of one 
Cambridge college and assisted in the 
foundation of another; served his five- 
year term as president of the Royal 
Society; and helped to restore the 
fortunes of the press that now pub- 
lishes his autobiography. 

Todd's style is conversational and he 
uses what Wells once called a studied 
commonness of phrasing. A reader, 
left to infer ftom his book the qualities 
that brought him all those and many 
other experiences and honours, might 
decide tnat common sense was the 
principal one; and in a way that would 
be right. Many with exceptional men- 
tal powers suffer from an excess of 
imagination that leads them to attempt 
the impossible. Todd uses his mind 
pragmatically. He Is interested in pow- 


Quantum 

ladder 

Microcomputer Quantum Mechanics 

by J. P. KUUngbeck 

Adam Hilger. £11.95 

ISBN 0 85274 455 2 

How sad to learn a language but 
then to have nothing to say. This is, 
however, a very common situation in 
computing. Students learn how to 
write simple programs in Basic or- 
perhaps Fortran but beyond the 
rather boring exercises found In 
programming Instruction manuals 
there U often nothing upon which 
they can test their new-found skills 
ana no. way of building upon their 
experience by using the computer on 
real or even realistic problems. Dr 
Killingbeck sets, out to remedy this 
situation by providing a book on the 
use of minicomputers in quantum 
mechanics. , 

The realm is well chosen as quan- 
tum mechanics is fundamental to 
many areas of science and yet the 
equations are not terribly complex. 
Even with microcomputers such as a 
Sinclair ZX-81 or a CBM-Pet, per- 
fectly realistic quantum mechanical 
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Lord Todd in 1957, the year he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for chemistry. 

er, and fully aware of the importance 
of delegating it to carefully chosen 
subordinates. He must be a good 
chooser, to judge from the number of 
his former associates and students in 
positions of responsibility today. 

He fully accepts the standards of the 
right-wing dlite into which he made his 
way: a fish in water, he doesn’t want 
the water muddied. He shows in these 
pages not a flicker of self-doubt. All 
true, that, but incomplete. It is not 


molecular orbital theory And exam- 
ples of programs to perform pi-clcc- 
tron HQckel. calculations might have 
broadened the book's scope; and 
wavefunctions and their applications 
would have been intelligible to sixth- 
formers. 

One other major criticism is (hat if 
the author has intended his book for 
. undergraduates and researchers, 
then I doubt whether they should be 
encouraged tp persist with Basic. Af- 
ter all, most or the genuine applica- 
tions are likely to be in Fortran or 
Pascal. However, as most students’ 
first taste of computing is In Basic, 
the author may be right in his 
. attempt to provide something worth- 
while to say in that language which is 
of a genuine scientific nature and at 
the same time possible on devices 
now. widely available. This book pro- 
vides for that need, and might con- 
ceivably represent the first in a series 
which would help the student up the 
ladder of complexity in both machine 
and language. 

Graham Richards , 

Graham Richards is a university, lec- 
turer in physical chemistry, and a 
fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


:ihey affect chlldfoii ahdtheir famiUei. ^ 

important contnbuiion to the growing debate about the pdwer of 1 
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an adyafitage' (6 the reader. \f' •’ 
nwhemalla 'Is kept single, 
emphasis being placed iOtt' the . ap- 
plication bf the same 1 methods, in a' , 
yarljety pf coritexts. For fex ample , the 
uw .of ait iterative . inverse and re- 
.curience relations are constantly re- 
“JM denies. The text l? replete ; 


Kinetic Theory and Entropy 
by t, h. Collie ; 
Longman, £J 0,95 ; 
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legion of mends. And althcmft 
career and Margaret ThatcherThS 
similanties, Thatcher’s efforiles S 
cent from scientist’s through bn*! 
to politician’s truth would not L 
come easily to Todd. Many trust K 
and like him who do not share? 
politics. 

A successful scicnUst nora^ 
travels a great deal: travels and si 
journs in a score of countries in 
naraated with gusto and discermnea 
Todd has an eye for the Incongmou 
and many of the anecdotes are rf 
things going wrong. He fell in love 
Australia and has made many frjendi 
there. Throughout, there is wise cm. 
ment, mainly but by no means ewfc 
sively on scientific policy. 

Todd rightly insists that science issa 
important part of any general culture 
He comes fairiy close 10 exempBfvin. 
this in a presidential address to dit 
British Association, and In fa 
anniversary addresses to the Rnjil 
Society, reproduced as appendices to 
the book. In these, general view 00 
scientific policy ana on the role oi 
science in society and government sit 
presented in more concentrated fora 
and with an impressive force of intel- 
lect and experience. 

It is not necessary to be achcmlsia 
even a scientist to enjoy this book, hx 
contemporary account of an imponra 
life, it could be recommended h 
anyone who may think that scientist] 
are a race apart, or that thing? andiw 
human beings claim all their interest 
Personally i read it with a pleasure 
tinged only with regret to have missed 
the even more candid version that I 
suspect the publisher saw first. 

J, W. Cornforth 

Sir John Cornforth Is emeritus prof? 
sor in the school of chemistry ad 
molecular sciences at die Unlvenitynj 
Sussex. He >m one of the redpmud 
the Nobel prize for chemistry in 191). 

Finally, there are chapters on in* 
tional formal classical thef'modyn> 
mics and, refreshingly, on a- 
perimental evidence. 

The book is a delight for ««« 
reasons. Dr Collie combines u » 
fashionable love of the history of tw 
subject with a determination not to let 
his beginners oversimplify, and m 
student will leave the CMpfttj * 
kinetic theory without having «« 
forced to think , hard, about the coni' 
plexities of the subject. The 
immerses the reader In une^pecw 
experimental Illustrations mio u 
physical thinking. Tb e , sami 
piiere pervades both the 
(which r, do not have the neawe#*" 
capacity for elegant solution in mi j 
minutes” of examination qti«w«l 
and the extended answers to mk™- 

I fear, however, that the book m 
prove to have some defects as a am 
main text. Partly because of an 
able willingness to compare 
treatments, some rather tUffwuKi 
partly from an understandable 
For too rigid a logical streriu^i, 
author may hav? made d too 
for the average, steady student* pg 
together the contents of the boos 
mind. For instance, those ikn'. w 
subject usually find it dig. 
understand how the notions oBjgj 
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point of view; and a •though 
follow some of the detmh to 
five, I suspect thdt rather few of ^ 
will emerge from it w 1 * 
overview or the argument. Mor ^ 
parent but still valid approaches 

A more mJnor ^riticbra i^^ 
despite the care whjch the ^ $ 
taken, to expose 
arguments, he has 
camouflaged a few snags on wdj^ ^ 
my experience, brigbT 
catch (such as the precise dcB ^ 
free path, difficulties 
hard -sphere equation 1 of si ^ 
much more hppoktantiy, ^1* .. 
for giving all • 

priori weight m the Boltana 

tlon of entropy). ,h«r iti«l® B ®l . 

T hope, however. Jhat^j. 

especiauy the more able on^’ . 

thiTbook; it has many merits. . .. ; 


J/R. Waldram ' 

R, Waldfdm 
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What Irish 
history is 
all about 

British Policy and the Irish 

Administration, 1920-22 

bjJohnMcColgan 

Allen and Unwin, £10.00 

ISBN 004 94101 13 

Britain and Ireland, 1914-23 

hj Sheila Lawlor 

(H11& MacMillan. £20.00 

ISBN07I71 11474 

The Partition of Ireland, 1911-25 

bj Michael LaiTan 

Duodalgan Press, IR £3.00 

ISBN 086221 1066 

StattsofMlnd: a study of Anglo-Irish 
nnllkt, 1780-1980 
by Oliver MacDonagh 
Allen & Unwin, £11.95 
ISBN 0049410121 

The writing of Irish history, like that of 
any ol her country, follows two dissimi- 
lar but complementary methods: the 
detailed monograph, concentrating on 
a narrow and well-defined period and 
lone, and keeping within the bound- 
anes of specialist research; and the 
broad survey or synthesis, which offers 
an Interpretation of an extended 
period. 

Each has its place in helping to 
provide an answer to the question 
posed by Professor J. C. Beckett in his 
inaugural lecture in Queen's Universi- 
ty, Belfast, in 1963: u We may. in one 
sense.knowwhalhappenedibutdo we 
know what Irish history is all about?”. 

The lack of fundamental research on' 
many (perhaps most) periods of Irish 
Wawy was because of the late de- 
velopment of scholarly habits, for it 
was not until the 1930s that Irish 
historians were exhorted and encour- 
aged to distance their subject from 
Wm politics. Irish history needs the 
idod of detailed, if narrow, investiga- 
tion that only a solid, well-defined 
pteoe of research can provide. 

John McColgan's study of the admi- 
nistrative aspects of British policy in 
Ireland » a fine example of the expert 
we of unpublished material. His con- 
wn u not the well worn and oft told 


tale of British policy in Ireland during 
. boobies, but the impact of admi- 
nistration and administrators on policy 
and the significance of admf- 
wstraiioD in the political dealing be- 
tween London; Dublin and Belfast. By 


Uy of separating administration from 
politics, and he demonstrates that the 
study of institutions can be a fascinat- 
ing subject. And Bn important one: for 
the administrative structure inherited 
by both Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Free State in 1921-22 was a stabilizing 
influence on two new, violence-dis- 
tracted states. The Irish Free State 
worked because it enjoyed an adminis- 
trative continuity which it inherited 
from the British; Northern Ireland, 
deprived of southern-based civil ser- 
vants, quickly recruited local, and 
loyal, men whose service to the state 
helped fortify the wall of partitioning. 
In the end. Dr McColgan claims, the 
fact that each major parly in the 
Anglo-Irish dispute got what it wanted 
was due in no small measure to the 
timing and nature of administrative 
transactions involved in the transfer of 
power. 

Dr McColgan's monograph is a 
triumph of meticulous scholarship and 
a professional grasp of archival 
sources. His source analysis at the end 
of the book could serve as a model to 
students pursuing courses in archive 
administration. Sheila Lawlor’s study, 
Britain and Ireland, 1914-23, makes 
almost exclusive use of unpublished 
sources. But sources alone do not 
make an original book, and the impact 
is somewhat muffled. Dr Lawlor 
claims that studies of this period 
written by professional historians have 
been “less partisan, but no more 
illuminating” than memoirs or recol- 
lections composed by participants. But 
the large nature of tnis claim is not 
borne out by her book. 

Dr Lawlor makes what she describes 
as almost exclusive use of contempor- 
ary documents, and she claims that her 
concentration on "events and in- 
terventions as they occurred at the 
time at the highest level on all sides and 
in the context of the.period as a whole” 
distinguishes her book from all others 
in the field. Most of the documents she 
uses - on the British side - have been 
fully available, and widely used, for 
about 15 years. But, more important. 
Dr Lawlor does not address any signifi- 
cantly original questions to them, and 
her refusal to sample the “less illumi- 
nating” work °f her fellow historians 
leads ner into some avoidable misin- 
terpretations of “events at the highest 
level”. 

It is stated on page two that Irish 
Nationalist votes were vital to the 
Asquith government in 1910-14, a 
judgment successfully challenged by 
Patricia Jalland in her recent study of 
the Liberals and Ulster. Her statement 
on page four that “what might have 
become protracted issues among the 
groups involved in the Irish issue were 
superseded by the exigencies of the 
international situation^Qn 1914) has 
been substantially modified by John 
Stubbs in an article published not lodg 



Eumon de Valera in 1921 

see how anyone seeking to place 
Ireland in its proper context in British 
politics at a higher level can dispense 


L , the drebrai that policy is 
jwneted in the interstices of adminis- 
The partition of Ireland, he 
Wflfi an administrative be- 
■ If JK ■ Political fact. 
lm ?!l?rMc<fol ga n 's book 1 b of wider 
^^^j^^how^^mpossibiL 

Rule and 
misrule 
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lfin^ SS ’ £18 ' 00an d£6.95 
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Stubbs in an article published not lodg 
ago in the English Historical Review, 
which shows that events in August- 
September 1914 further embittered the 
Liberal/Unionist rift over home rule. 
A glance at Charles Townshend’s book 
on the British campaign in Ireland, 
1919-21, would have cleared up the 


'•policemen" with English accents 
were to be found In Limerick the 
following April. And it is difficult to 
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finds is the common language, which 
he uses skilfully in his first chapter both 
to define his subject and to show the 
range of sources available to study it. 
However, by means Of carefully 
chosen typical examples, be leads the 
reader ’ lucidly and Intelligently, 
through the maze, whether discussing 
the development of kingship, the agen- 
cies of rule and misrule, principalities, 
urban and rural communities or the 
church. .. 

The book has two strong features. 
The discussion is heavily Weighted 
towards political history, but provides 
sufficient coverage of social and eco- 
nomic development that it never 
becomes narrowly political, oecortq, 
Du Boulay has a down-to-earth aware- 
ness of the place of ordinary people in 
history that enables him to explain a 
general trend through telling pertonal 
case histories. This skill also informs 
' his gentle scepticism about many of the 
witter generalizations the penod has 
attracted, generalizations often 
formed out of interest m or bcJ ieB. 
about later periods of German hlstoiy., . 
He isf excellent in his regard for the 


broaden interpfotatiaij >nd t6 jjvj; J 


with K. O. Morgan’s study of the j 
postwar Coalition Liberals. 

This is not mere -nit-picking. For it 
makes the point, not that Dr Lawlor 
should not have written a book, but 
that this is not the book she should 
have written. She includes, among the 
well-worn episodes, some original and 
interesting material on the Republican 
side of the story and she is especially 
good on relations between the Dail 
and Irish Republican Army . She offers | 
original comments on Miclmcl Collins 
.and Eamon de Valera. But such fresh f” 
material is buried in an unremarkable : 
and commonplace narrative account. 

Of course, such an account has its uses; 
but the exaggerated claims made by 
the author and publisher cannot be 
sustained, and a detailed study of 
civil-military relations on the Irish side 
would have done Dr Lawlor far more 
justice. 

The general editor of the Dublin 
Historical Association monographs 
makes no such ambitious recom- 
mendation of Michael Laffan’s sum- 
maryof the partition of Ireland, 191 1- 
25. This book Is designed for teachers, 
students and the general reader, and is 
especially directed at those preparing 
for the Leaving Certificate and the 
GCE A level. It is described as a 
synthesis of the findings of specialists. 
This modest proposal hardly does 

J ustice to. Dr Laffan, for it would be 
lard to. find a better balanced, more 
authoritative account of a complex and 
bitter transaction. 

He uses mainly secondary and pub- 
lished material, but he offers a percep- 
tive and sympathetic . interpretation 
that is peculiarly his own. He is' 
even-handed and helpful in interpret- 
ing Irish Nationalist or Ulster Unionist 
attitudes alike, and he provides a neat 
balance between the forces making for 
partition as a possible outcome of the 
conflict, and the immediate political 
circumstances which rendered both 

Unionist state the actual consequence 
of the conflict. His little book should 
find a place in all school libraries (not 
to mention university libraries) in- 
volved in the te aching of modern Irish 
history. 

But when the dust has settled, and 
such books are read and digested, we 
are still left with the question: do we 
know what Irish history is about? 

however, to have an illustration of the 
nose-dance at GQmpelsbnmn without 
any further explanation of its signifi- 
cance.) , 

Here we find one of the weaknesses 
of the book, that it has too little to ray ; 
about popular culture or. popular re!(- . 
gion . The chapieT on countryside com- 
munities was foo brief for the import- 
ance of the subject. Similarly; his 
. discussion of religion deals with formal 
piety, but says nothing about the kinds 
of belief and practice increasingly 
stigmatized in the period as supersti- 
tious. Surely, in the ^ of IG< ? n } 
literature, the phenomenon of witch 

f braecution deserved more attention: 
or all that, this is a veiy fine book, of 
neat use to the teacher and student of 
• German history. .. 

■ Too often, it is the history of 
Germany after 1500 which merits 

attention, while wb assume knowledge 

about the previous two centuries as 
mere background for the Reformation ■ . 
period. Professor. Du .Boulay has 
shown just how false some of these 
assumptions are, and how fascinating 
the study of Germany hi .toe later 
jmlddle ag es fori be In Its own right. . ’ 

' -’W, ; SfciAbiiier ! ~:y ‘ 

■ft w. Scribner is lecturer lit history at. 

■> Cambridge 0f_ 

Gore College,' : " 


Oliver MacDi)n;iglt has (li-votcri ii is 
schuliirlyiarccrloihc study of particu- 
lar pr uhlans m British .-iiid Irish admi- 
nistrative history nn the one hum!, unri 
the designing ot new and challenging 
intern re tut ions «,f the Anglo-Irish rcla- 
tiitnsnip on the other, it is Slates nf 
Mind falls into the latter category, and 
it is written with a characteristic style 
that almost disarms criticism. Thu 
uninitiated may find it u little difficult 
10 get ihcir bearings, for the book 
consists of a series of topics or essays 
on particular themes, economic, poli- 
tical, cultural, social, and a good deal 
of knowledge is assumed. Persistence 
is recommended, for almost every 
page is distinguished by a novel and 
provocative comment. The chapters 
on constitutional politics, clerical in- 
fluence, and the Gaelic movement arc 
subtle and profound. 

Professor MacDonagh has opened a 
debate, and it must dc joined. His 
comparison between British policy in 
Ireland. 1775-1801. and 1969-RO is 
rather breathtaking and (like all histor- 
ical comparisons) arouses some unease 
in the more orthodox mind. But it 
suggests reflections on the British role 
in Ireland, a role too often presented 
as one. of injured innocence. His 
characterization of the Anglo-Irish 
relationship as essentially colonial is 
also debatable. It was the very intima- 
cy of Ireland and England, which no 
other country experienced (except 
perhaps Wales, and to a lesser extent 


Scotland | ( hoi beats out the truth of 
the commonplace remark that there 
tire no rows like family rows. Fur are 
not Ireland and England, who share so 
much in cultural terms and yet differ so 
much in pnliiical character, like mem- 
bers of a family w ho arc at odds and yet 
so much at home with one another? 

No British colonies, not even those 
of British settlement tike Canada and 
New Zealand , have been placed in the 

R nsition w here their very closeness is a 
nnicr to , not a means of, understand- 
ing each other. The 1918 conscription 
crisis, to take one example, was not a 
typical case of Britain seeking in treat 
Ireland as a colony, but a good illustra- 
tion of a self-consciously dutiful head 
of the house sec king to bring the black 
sheep of the family to a sense of his 
responsibilities. 

It is a measure of Professor MacDu- 
nagh’s achievement that his Ituok 
stimulates historians to seek patterns 
of development in Irish history. He 
demonstrates once more that original- 
ity docs not necessarily lie in the 
collecting and quotation of unpub- 
lished sources, but ip ail attitude of 
mind, in a way of looking at the Irish, 
and English, past. 

D. George Boyce 

George Boyce is acting head of the 
politics de/iartntent ut the University 
College nf Swansea. 


New History Titles from Longman % 
The Forging of the Modem State 

Early Industrial Britain 1783-1870 

Eric/.Evatis 

Foundations of Modem Britain Series 

In the latest volume to be published in this major new series, Eric Evans explores (he 
period in wh leh Britain became the world’s first industrial power. It was a time during 
which Britain adapted Itself lo radically new social and economic conditions; industry 
and commerce rapidly replaced agriculture ns (he major generator of national 
wealth. How this change came abohl la thecenlral theme of this broad-ranging book. 
Cased 0 582 48960 5 £14.95 n el Paper 0S82 48970 9 £7^0 net October 1993 

Russia in the Age of Modernisation 
and Revolution 1881-1917 

Hans Bagger 

Longman History of Russia Series 

Professor Roggerexamlnes Ihe relationship between slate and society and how Ihat 
relations!) ip affected politics, economics and class relations He discusses historical 
controversies which a umund ihfa period - Including Uiediaracter and quality of Ihe 
imperial administration, theaucccss and foliurosof economic modernisation and 
political reform, and the prospects for the evolutionary resolution of the crises In 
which the country found itself on the eve of Ihe Flirt World War. 

Cased 0 582 48911 3 £14.95 net Paper 0 582 48912 1 15.95 net November im 

Spain 1469-1714 

A Society of Conflict 

Heniy Rumen 

Thlsls the first one- volume hi story of Spain in ita great age to appear In English for 
over twen ty years. Taking account of all the research done by scholars within that 
period, Henry Karoen provides p comprehensive narrative of both foreign and 
domestic history, presenting Spain as a poor country thrust reluctantly Into an 
' imperial role which provoked deep internal divisions and conflicts. 

PsperO 582 49226 2 £5.95 net October 1983 

Longman History of Italy 

Italy in the Age of the Risorgimento 
1790-1870 

'Heny Reorder • ! " 

This bookfa not simply a study of the Risorgimento Itself, blit a comprehensive and 
highly readable, political, social and cultural survey of the entire Italian pen insula, in 
which regional diversity and historical conti nutly have aa Important a place as the 
quest far national unity. 

Paper 0582 491460 £895 net September 1983 

Nqiq available In paperback; 

Italy in the Age of Dante and 
Petrarch 1216-1380 

/oAttLamer , 

jhe volume that launched this important serin in 1980 provides a vigorous arid 
scholarly account of one of Ihe most Ulrbulehi but formative porloda of lUdtan 
history. 

Paperback 0582 49149 5 £7.95 net November 1983 . 

For inspection copies, please write to Linda Cockrnin, Long man House, Bum! MID, 
Harlow, Esso><CM2Q2J1E ' • ' 
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New Books on HISTORY 


Europe in 1830: Revolution and Political 

Change 

Clive H. Church 

'fhecri£OHof 1330 thrilled and shocked Europualthe lime, hut they have 
since often been mis understood and seen asjuaLa few sporadic upheavals. 
I nlhe I jthlof recent studies on individual countries, the author takes a 
general look at who l happened. 

October 1983 222 pp 

0049400073 Hardback £15.00 

European Armies and the Conduct of War 

HewStrachan 

In this book. Dr St radian sets out to look at warfare in the context ofsocial 
sndpolitical change. He considers too the theory and practice of land 
warfare in Europe since 1700 and tel Is a story or technical innovation, of 

Se te^eV liK C00f,ndUBtriB iMtl0n and of itsim P acton welfare. 

Hardback £15. 00 
0 04 94007U 3 Paperback £6.96 

Strategy and Diplomacy 1870^-1945 

I Pa uJ Kennedy 

fn an exploration of interrelationships between strategic, diplomatic, 
^°Ii a i^ ,C B, * d * D . ( i® Tap ^ , . cal '*?*'■*: Professor Kennedy looks at some of the 
mnsi important themea in modern intemntionalhiBtory, including arms 
ra Ss1eB° a poworveraU8land Power, and German and Japanese military 

November 1983 258pp 

0Q49Q20U72 Hardback £15.00 

The Chancelleries of Europe 

Alan Palmer 


“ ”j ,, unrein, Austria, nuasia, Prussia and Fran, 

ConUnent, th8C ° 6Ct V8 rosponaibllit y for "ml running peace on the 

September 1983 286 pp 

0W 9400711 Hardback £ 16.50 


FORTHCOMING 


England’s Sea Empire 

D. B. Quinn and A. N. Ryan 


January 1884 

0 04 9421794 


256 pp 

Hardback £17.60 


I Early Modern Europe Today 

Drink, Temperance, and the Working Class 
in Nineteenth-Century Germany 

JainesS. Roberts ■!••• . , r t •• 

January 1984 224 pp V. ■ ; ^ ‘ 

.0.04 943029 7 Hardback £15.00 

Pricesare correct at tlmeof going toprtas. 

George Allen & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd 
PO Bo * P“k Lapp, Hemal Hampstead, Herbs ppj 4TE 


From the demise of traditional 
French peasant society . . . 

?da E n^ 9? E ?> NIZAT10N OF RURAL : 
FRANCE by Roger Price 

^ radiC L al Changea [t > communications 
systems substantially contributed to thfedevelopmentofthe 

F^Wrh rU -M eCOtl9 ? y * II ishased on massive research in the 
h«pn a Hl^ ^ an A eXtenSlVe< , oriElnal documentation; which ’ 
rfSJr jHe author tp emphasize regional variation inthe- 

el£ >P men t of communications and agricultural economies. 

: Publication November 1983 ‘ £ 27.50 09153160 8 504 pp 

iii e^.«)lu tn' bnoiF.' ■ ^ 

jftpdejrn France; ^ '<• ; ,■>■< ! v ; ; e>’ a * . •; 

Hfetory^WHy" original studie^' Am Briggs ' . ; , 

I 9 ? 2 ; : '£ 17,50 cased ^OPl^w’oo'.y. iij 3 p 4 - J .‘i?.;’ ^ '/j! 
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sary for an understanding of Dark Age 
sources. 

It is nut only pedants who will be 
startled by several of Professor 
Logan's throw-away comments on 

l.nlhnAnli.r,. I 


Viking 

raid 


tcnth-century society. Wc read of 
Viking invaders of Britain who “were 
much like the Romans” who had sot 
there before them and of “non-Celtic 


The Vikings in History 
by F. Donald Logan 
Hutchinson Education ,£15.0(1 and 
£6.50 

ISBN0091451906and 1451914 

The study of the Viking Age and the 
debate among historians as to its true 
significance for medieval history is one 
of the issues which has dominated 
modern historiography over the past 
generation. 

There are several reasons for this. 
The traditional emphasis on the role of 
the Empire and Papacy had proved 
insufficient to explain the evolution of 
Western society at cultural and econo- 
mic levels, and even the political and 
cpnstitutionai study centring on the 
concept of empire failed to appreciate 
the contribution of the barbarian West 
and North. The Vikings not only 
operated outside the ambit of the 
Carolingian and German empires, but 
their phenomenal energy as warriors, 
traders, colonizers and intrepid 
travellers brought them into contact 
with societies as far removed from 
each other as the Greenland eskimos 
and the Caliphate of Bagdad. The 
Vikings operated not only on the 
fringes of Christian Europe and the 
Islamic world but they also attacked 
these civilizations at their centres leav- 
ing behind a trait of destruction strik- 
ing fear into medieval chroniclers from 
Islamic Spain in the west, to Byzan- 
tium in the east. 

Donald Logan’s book on The Vik- 
ings in History is to be welcomed as a 
general survey of this period even if it 
does raise a few eyebrows in what this 
American author describes as “the 
holy places of medieval history". Pro- 
— tp thQ subject as 
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able Norse snake-pit of entrenched 
position and envenomed comment, 
< dragons guard not only the rales 
of Old Norse syntax and metres, but 
8 w i°° sma ^ amount of pedantry. 


Piets . . . descendants of the builders 
of chamber-tombs and brochs” in 
Scotland. Wc are told that Brian Boru 
“was never High King of freiand; there 
was no such office at that time”, and 
we learn of a pre-Viking “English 
principality" in Westmorland and 
Cumberland over which Northumbria 
“exercised a political hegemony" 
whose power varied “from situation to 
situation". All this and more will set 
the adrenalin of the mildest adders in 
motion, but before Logan is thrown to 
the snakes or blood-eagled on the altar 
of Odin, there is yet much to say in his 
defence. 

The author's contribution is in the 
intelligence and common sense which 
he brings to bpar on the evaluation of 
the historical evidence. He rightly 
dismisses the now sadly dated views of 
the sixties which presented the Vikings 
as “good guys" - honest traders and 
long-haired tourists - who got a bad 
press from the reactionary monks of 
Christendom, and he sees the question 
of “vikings: traders or pirates?” as a 
non issue. Logan's emphasis on Byzan- 
tine evidence for Norse brutality will 
be welcomed by those of us who have 
reached similar conclusions from a 
study of western sources. There was 
something peculiarly horrific about 
Norse violence and It was intimately 
connected with the cult of the Germa- 


distinguishes between hSSn'S 
nors in a state of migration an! .S' 
farmers of the tenth ' cSSnSS 
accepted Christianity. He dhilmf 
uishes between the impact of fift 
Vikings on secular society and ^ 
impact upon the churt. tflg 
too, for a major secondary mig£ 
of settlers into England in the vE 
the armies of conquest, emphasin^ 
evidence for the presence of ftttS 

ESE*" anJ chi,dre " 

Logan's longship is in serious danee, 
of breaking up when it dares a 
negotiate those hidden reefs Sj 

i/vnn rh ™ U i S W £ ers °f Jk A S 
Saxon Chronicle. His treatment ofihe 

fjrst raid on the Dorset coast in 7$ 
might be interpreted as a signal fbr$ 
prudent mariners to abandon ship, bui 
For those brave enough to lash them, 
selves to the mast, they are rewarded 
after much alarm by valuable and 
perceptive comment on Anglo-Saxon 
history. Alfred's role In the Vikina 
wars is reduced ro credible proportion! 
and interesting parallels are drawn 
between Viking com munical loos 
along Russian nversand their possible 
use of the old network of Roman roads 
in Britain. This ship does make a sale 
harbour and in spite of some inevitable 
defects in detail, we ought to welcome 
Professor Logan's contribution from 
Vinland as a valuable addition to the 
Viking debate. 

Alfred P. Smyth 

Alfred Smyth is senior lecturer in 
history at the University of Kail. 
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rtv» SP w ° r i°i n H I mpden who died Chalgrove field in the English 
92JJ5 ■ a £ en ? 01 " ?y ihe Sword Divided; eyewitnesses of fa 
English Civil War by John Adair (Century, £11,95). 


Ragnar Hairy Breeches who met his 
death in a Northumbrian snake pit, but 
Hkethc yikin. Ra^r, the problem? 
confronting this writer are legion. He' 
f/!f, bra u? ly a “empted a synthesis of 

S iut It is this aazzllrtg range of 
activity which makes ft .50 
I for the writer of a general 
survey to cdpe with the multitude of 
academic debates which flourish with- 
in every area of the discipline. It calls 
not only for a remarkable ability to 
synthesize 7 and in this ■ Professor 
, l^gan has succeeded, vety well indeed 

H !? l L^a ui ? a Wa P mor ® than a 
' P assi "g familiarity With a mulritude of • 
linguistic and technidal skills so neces- : 


The fall 
of Kiev 

The Crisis of Medieval Russia, 1200- 
1304 

by John Fennell 
Longman, £7.95 
ISBNQ 582 48IS0 3 

Even those historians seeking a mora- 
torium on the use of what they consid- 
er to be an overworked and misapplied 
concept could probably' be persuaded 
to accord John Fennell an exceptional 
dispensatjbn, 'Foi 1 the ‘♦crisis'’ that 
struck Russia. iri the thirteenth century 
b y any medieval standard! 

■ indeed, it consisted of two profound 
crises the ifcllapse of Kiev and the 


stripped of later accretions to be 
returned to their original version. 
Thoy contain slock phrases such a 
"the devil caused confusion", which, 
means that yet another bout ofinierae- 
cine strife had begun, and "it achieved 
nothing", which signifies the experi- 
ence of total failure. The princes are 
presented as pious and fearless heroes 
rather than as men of flesh and blood. 
Yet they are central to nny analysis of 
the crisis, for throughout the tho- . 
leenth century, the Kievan system of 
"succession by seniority” persisted, 
according to which basically the rigW 
to be grand prince passed horizontally 
from orothcr to brother, allhougn 
there were ramifications and tcua> 
beyond number. . ■ 

Just a few of these rulers enter# 
from the record with something iwj 
real personality. To take the ntw.- 
famous of them, Aleksandr 


■imply- in or 
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BOOKS 

National 

histories 

History of the Balkans 

rolume one: eighteenth and nineteenth 

centuries 

voJmnetwoi twentieth century 
by Barbara Jelavlch 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ud£9.95 (each volume) 

ISBN0521 252490 and 27458 3 
(volume one); 0 521 25448 5 and 27459 
1 (volume two) 

Ihe greatest single key to an under- 
standing of the political history and 
inter-state relations of the Balkans in 
die Iasi century and a half is a grasp of 
the extent to which national rivalries 
there, centring on a number of hotly- 
disputed territorial areas, have influ- 
enced and usually overridden all other 
forces. The imposition since 1945 by 
Soviet military strength of some de- 
gree of enforced political uniformity 
on much of the peninsula has not 
ended (his situation: Bessarabia, 
Transylvania, Macedonia, the Dob- 
mdja, continue to be sources of anta- 
sonJ&m, if partially concealed antagon- 
ism, even between Socialist states. 

Professor Jelavich is well aware of 
■his circumstance, and most of her 
chapters, after two introductory ones 
on the eighteenth century, are divided 
in the main into sections each of which 
deals with a particular area or state, 
tracing events within it during a par- 
ticular span of years. This has the 
advantage of clarity and makes it easy 
for the reader to find quickly, even 
without using the very adequate index 
to each volume, what the book has to 
say on any event or development. It 
fos ihc corresponding disadvantage 
forces and trends which affected 
lbe peninsula as a whole and trans- 
cended national boundaries, though 
'wy are far from ignored , tend at times 
to become a little submerged in the 
wtails of the different national his- 
tories. 

Tile story which this study tells is in 
*tne ways a melancholy one. The end 
01 utloman rule and the triumph of 
nauMalism had great constructive im- 
pucaiions which in today's intellectual 
P cr h fl P s too easily under- 
Er. jH 1 A*. Sains were counter- 
balanced by at least some losses. The ■ 
w«ui$ssot the Ottoman regime in the 
century allowed the emerg- 
destructive warlords in some 
pits of the Balkans; but it also meant 
fftrlL ' arC8S a rough-and-ready 

S ?J°S? administrative auton- 
and _ v ill a 8 e communities which 
♦^pre-Ottoman in origin arid some- 
raes quasi-democratic in structure, " 
"WC able to flourish. Whether the 


ort 


Fwouu, ■ ; ; . 


c2 al,ZC ? h^aucrocies, based on a 
small and selfish middle class with 
some access to higher education, with 
which every independent Balkan slate 
tried t° replace these decentralized 
•tjructunw wwxne in any sense an im- 
provement from ihe standpoint of the 
ordinary man is another of the impor- 
tant questions of which Professor Jela- 
vich shows herself aware, though it is 
no doubt unfair to expect her 10 answer 
it within the confines of this solid and 
useful book. 

The study's primary concern is with 
the politics of the region. Economic 
developments and social changes arc 
not ignored but they receive much less 
of the author's attention than constitu- 
tional developments and party strug- 
gles. ft would have been useful, for 
example, to have more information 
about the background of economic 
misery and sociaistrain underlying the 

Towards 
unity 

Italy in the Age of (he Rlsorglmento 

1700-1870 

by Harry Hoarder 

Longman, £8.95 

ISBN0582 491460 

The basic problem facing any author of 
a general history of Italy before 1861 is 
how to draw together the histories of 
the different and independent territo- 
rial units which developed so pre- 
cociously within the peninsula, with- 
out forcing them into an artificial and 
teleological interpretation based upon 
the inevitable culmination of unity. 
After all, apart from Mazzini and a 
small band of his most dedicated 
followers, nobody believed in Italian 
unification before 1848 and very few 
before 1859. Harry Hearder is to be 
congratulated on facing up to the 
problem directly by separating discus- 
sion of the “national question" from 
that of developments and life in the 
individual regions and p re-unitary 
states. 

Almost half of his History of Italy in 
the Age of the Risorglmento is not at ail 
about the Risorgimento in the tradi- 
tional sense, but about the history of 
Lombardy (with unfortunately very 
little on Venetia), Piedmont-Sardinfa. 
the central Italian duchies, the Papal 
states and the Two Sicilies, from the . 
eve of the French invasion until their 
disappearance. Each chapter offers a 
concise political history and a brief 
sketch of economic conditions and 
development. Perhaps the main weak- 
nesses are the absence of any overall 
consideration of Italy’s role within the 
European ecohomy in a period of 
dramatic changes, or of ah explicit 
discussion of how the economic condi- 
tions affected the societies, and hence 
the political life, of each state. But Dr 
Hearder has succeeded in bringing to 
the attentiori.of English readers the 
very considerable and important re- 
search on the Italian economy, in the 

market. There were, of course, few 
major innovations in the 150 years 
Surveyed but the steady stream of 
small improvements in technology and 
organization cumulatively produced a • 
marked increase in efficiency and kept 
traffic flowing without undue strain in 

• a. .period of rapid growth. Gordon 
Jackson’s work on the ports gives a 
clear picture of the efrort and ingenuity 

' which went Info the erection of “new , 

. dock facilities in the major centres 

• such as Lop don and Liverpool; and 
Philip pagwell and- John Anustrong’s 
pioneering essay on that most neg- 
lected topid, the coastal shipping 

-trade, illustrates their importance in 
the carriage of bulk commodities and 
their. links with rpad and canal systems. 1 

Perhaps thd most interesting and 
instructive; pieces in the collection are 
' the two on roads. William Albert.; 
gives an ekceliefit summary of existing’: 
yiork ' on tiirtipikes, . while John 
' Ghartfw - and Gerard Turnbull s 
•• essay oa ; toad . carriage is. more a..- 
statement of wotk in progress (much of •; 

• it their, own) and all the more Interest- - ( 

idg for .that.; They demonstrate clearly ■ 
how innovative toad, carriers were and , 
‘ransportwa^ to 

value commod-L, 
ricker and more 
aba): qtcpaslal,,' 
f passenger ana 
•ad' system shd w J 
17)5 and ; 


civil war which beg.111 in 1444 in 
urcccc. or to be given more specific 
illustrations of the social and economic 
transformation which must of the B*|. 
Kans underwent after 1945 under the 
Soviet aegis. By comparison the poli- 
tical detail sometimes seems almost 
too plentiful, fur example in thcdiscus- 
sion Croat party struggles from the 
Nagodba of 1 h 68 in the outbreak of the 
First World War. 

This ambitious study attempts in 
provide an up-to-date bird's-eye view 
of a very large and complex subject. 
Almost inevitably, it is not totally 
successful; hut it goes a long way 
towards attaining its objective. 

M. S. Ande rson 

M. S. Anderson is professor of interna- 
tional hisiory at the London School of 
Economics. 


nineteenth century; and in a sense, his 
relative omission of discussion of social 
structure and social relations accurate- 
ly reflects the lack of research in 
precisely these fields. 

In the central part of the book, on 
the creation of tne nation states. Dr 
Hearder is moving on more familiar 
ground, recounted umpteen times ever 
since the actual achievements of Ita- 
lian independence. The story is an 
attractive and ultimately romantic 
one, in a century "short on romance”, 
in Harry Hoarder's words. His skill in 
presenting in a mere hundred pages so 
clear nn account of the multiple and 
confusing phases and aspects of these 
eighty years is admirable. His strength 
is in his ability to place the Italian 
question in the European context, in 
his attractive biographical pen por- 
traits, and in the occasional telling 
phrase (I particularly like Mettemich, 
‘The first doom-watcher of modern 
times”). 

Where perhaps he is slightly less 
successful is in carrying out the pledge 
of his introductory historiographical 
chapter, to present the unification of 
Italy as the result of bitter conflict 
between Italians rather than tbc glossy 
“happy family" ending canonically 
established by the victorious Pied- 
montese monarchists. 'Ultimately, 
although leaving no doubt about the 
hostility between the leaders, Hearder 
seems to me to modify, but not 
overturn, tjie traditional view of the 
Inevitability of .Cavour's triumph,, 
essentially because. he denies himself 
the space to discuss the relative 
strengths of the opposing movements 
fn terms of their ideologies, sodial 
composition and catalytic capacities. - 

The final section, on the culture of 
Italy, does not integrate very easily 
with the rest of the work, despite Dr. 
Hearder's brave attempt to assess 
Italy’s contribution tp European cul- 
ture through a rapid Purvey of litera- 
ture, music and the arts. 

Stuart Woolf 

Stuart Woolf Is orofmor of history at 
the European University Institute In 
Florence and at the University of Essex . , 

"binding mud" school of .analysis. 

Chartres and Turnbull's essay is a 
fine beginning to an attempt to delve- 
into the mysteries Of internal traffic - 
flows before the railway age. Some- 
what Iri contrast to tnis Baron F. 
Duckham’s careful and clear survey of 
canal historiography. . shows plainly' 

' that, if much is known about the 1 , 
finaned and construction of canals, 
studies of: Canal traffic and other 
aspects of the economics of operation 
are still meagre. Why, for example, 
more canal companies did not become 
carriers on their own waterways, or, 
why a more integrated systefa did not 
emerge are questions Which still re-, 
quire a satisfactory answer. 

These studies emphasize the special- 
ist faricrion of each of the different , 

.< transport mbdqs and! in so doing, they 
1 hrilp historjans to regard the railway; 
system frbm a different angle. What is 


History 
from Oxford 

| Some Recent Major Titles 

The Religion of Protestants 

The Church in English Society 1559-1625 
The Ford Lectures 1979 
Patrick Collinson 

‘Unmistakably the work of a historian who has reflected on tha subject tor the 
better part of working lifetime . . . Co lllnson’ a thesis, although lucidly and 
vigorously presented la honourably complex and tentative. ' London Review of 
Books. 'Shrewd, urbane, and deeply researched.' Observer £17.50 
paperback forthcoming December £7.95 

Peel, Priests, and Politics 

Sir Robert Peel's Administration and the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland 1841-1846 
Donal A. Kerr 

'OnB of Ihe outstanding contributions to Irish history in our generation. It Is a 
modal of research and Judgement, ... It deals with fascinating material in so 
engaging a manner as to make It compulsive reading.' Owen Dudley Edwards 
Irish Times. £22.50 paperback forthcoming January £7.95 Oxford Hlstorloal 
Monographs. 

De Valera and the Ulster Question 

1917-1973 

John Bowman 

‘It Is a change from all those pasturing books on Ireland as well a9 Intellectually 
exciting to sob how someone of scholarly disposition, patience, energy, and 
good judgement oan . . . piece together de Valera's contusing record on Ulster 
. . . very Important and exciting. 1 Barnard Crick In The New Statesman 
£17.50 paperback £6.95 

Town, City, and Nation 

England 1850-1914 
P.J. Waller 

By the outbreak of the First World War, England had become Ihe world's first 
mass urban society. This book provides a uniquely comprehensive analysis of 
the developments conurbations, suburbs, satellite towns, garden cities, and 
88sslde resorts - which so fascinated the rest ot tha world. In many respects a 
general social history, It will appeal to all those wishing to understand ihp 
exuberant and melancholy features of modern English towns and cities. 

£12.50 paperback £4.95 OPUS 

Resistance In Vichy France 

A Study of Ideas and Motivation In the Southern Zone 

1940-1942 

H.R. Kedward 

■ First published In 1 978, this evocative account of Vteriy France fa now available 
, In paperback. ' , 

'The general reader . . . will And no better Introduction’ Amsrfoan Pofftioai 
Solenoe Review . 

'Kedvvard brings the period adve , . . overall, (his to a scholarly as wait as a 
refreshingly Individualistic study of Ihe Resistance. 1 Times Higher Education 
Supplement £8.96 

The Origins of the Cultural Revolution 

Volume Two: The Great Leap Forward 1 958-1 980 

Roderick MacFarquhar 

This volume presents a detailed analysis of Mao Tse-tung's utopian attempt to 
propel China economically and socially Into the twenty-first century. 

'A splendid book, superbly soholhrly and yet written with the verve of the 
political thriller. 1 Economist ■ 

'A scholarly book ... so easy to read that It will be extremely popular wlih 
students and experts.' Daily Telegraph . £22.50 

Between the Guillotine and Uberty 

;TWo Cdhturles of fhe Crime Problem In France 
Gordon Wright 

!. The debates surrounding tha 'crime problem' have been sharp and persistent 
during the past two hundred years. In this pioneering book, Gordon Wright . 
examines the hlstofy of the penal system In France arid the ohanges In French 
attitudes to stich Issues as vagrancy, prison labour, transportation, and capital 
purilshmepf. The result to a fascinating narrative and analytical survey of dfime. . 
and pqnjshment from Ihe Revolution to the present day. £16 






sysrem from a different angle . what is : 
striking pbouj /railways Ts the all- 1 
embracing nature of their competition, j 
tjieir ability to take over passengers as! 
Well ati goods, bulk and high value.; 

r lc, and to carry exclusively on their ; 

road.' •' ' 

'< ; 'In (Bat sense, whatever the Impntfof . 
the railways 'in ai}y particular area,of; 
tfaffip; their coming wifr a reyolytlph;^ 

■I r 1 - 


The Limits of Liberty 

American Hlstoif : 1607 - 1.980 

‘ MaldwynAlJ^nes! 

■' this major. how survey traces the p^ltfcal, intellectual, economic, and cultural’ ' - 
, development of a distinctive American Society while stressing its oontlnued 
i Oonridoilona with Ufa Old World. The. author Incorporates the findings of recent : t 
' scholarship, and his account becomes progressively more detailed as he - . 
'tanalysea not only tire, epic achievements of the nation, but also the tensions arid , < . 
< .llmlfatlona of rpodemAmerioa'n.eocjety behind theldesl. £22.60 ; "‘C: 1 : 

paparback £9.95 ; Thp Short Oxford History ot the Modem World. 

Fohmoralnformatibn abaUtOxfordbooks onblstory/pjeass write . 
jlp 8ua Tluwksr.Okfora University Ffegs, WaltonStrefltJ Oxford 
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Basil 

Blackwell 

Nations and 
Nationalism 

ERNEST GELLNER 

'A better explanation than anyone else 
has yet offered of why nationalism is 
such a prominent principle of political 
legitimacy today. Nations and 
Nationalism fs a terse and forceful work 
. . the product of great intellectual 
energy and an impressive range or 
knowledge.' Times Literary Supplement 
160 pages, hardback f. 1 2.50 
[0631 1 2992 0) 

paperback E4 .95 [0 631 I3O80 9J 

Ideal and Reality In 
Frankish and 
Anglo-Saxon 
Society 

Edited by 

PATRICK WORMALD 

These new essays are by a group of 
British medievalists whose reinterpreta- 
tions of the 'Dark Ages' are making an 
increasingly strong impression both in 
Britain and Europe. The book is broadly 
concerned on the one hand to describe 
the parallels and contrasts between 
Frankish and Anglo-Saxon society and, 
on me other, to examine the complex, 
often paradoxical, relationship between 
contemporary social and political Ideals 
t and what actually happened. 

362 pages, £27.50 [0 63 1 12661 9J 

England and Its 
Rulers 1066-1272 

M.T. CLANCHY 

‘This is a marvellous book. It fs brilliantly 
conceived, compelling ly readable, and 
refreshingly novel ... The great merit of 
,f * ‘ 1 ’ the book fs that It springs dlrecrly from 

- the experiences, thoughts and comments 
J of people at the time: we see diem as 

,])», they saw themselves.* Times Lfterary 

I ;• . . . Supplement 

.. ‘Welcome reasKMrncrvts throughCHJt .. 
V: , tt^ book' Tlrnes Hl^her Educatton: '■ 
luiHr Supplemeht : 

™ ! V ; 320 pages, £15.00 (063 M3372 0J 

,, The Jews of 

. : Europe andthe 

: | ! ,| inquisition pf v ^ 

'Vefnlce 1550-1670 

. BRIAN PULLAN ■ - ■ ' 

f V-'S: Following an investigation of the social 

lif i * !»r ^rid polllfca! purpose dr the inquisition. Its 
<■ composition, procedures and its legal , 

; 1 eotWement to fudge Jews, Brian pullan 
: Considers the Jews as groups or ‘ 
'nadoru'. their place In the religious.' 

• ;soda) ppd economy order, and the . 

■ changMg policies of the fnqufsfiloh and •' 
the Venetian ^enate towards them. 

. ■ ■ 352 pages; £25.00 ' fp 631 1297 V 0) : 

• Enemies of God ■ 

: Tte VX/Jfch-Hurit In Scotland 
CHRISTINA LARNER "■ 
‘^neniles or, God is a model of fts kind 
!. ■ i scholarly.' subtle and discriminating.' 1 
. Times. Literary Supplement 

‘This Is onfe of the most valuable „ . 
contributions on the. literature of early" . 
7 . is : ; ihpdeip witchcraft to have appeared for 
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drinking 

The English Alehouse: asocial history 

1200-1830 

by Peter Clark 

Longman, £9.93 

ISBN 0582 50835 5 • 

The importance of alehouses as an 
institution was noted by Sir William 
Harcourt in 1872 when he remarked 
that “As much of the history of 
England (has) been brought about In 
public-houses as in ihc House of 
Commons". Whoi is perhaps mvsie- 
rious is why people should nave 
wanted to frequent them in such large 
numbers. As an observer in 1728 put it: 
The vile obscene tnik, noise, non- 
sense and ribaldry discourses 
together with the fumes of tobacco, 
belch ings and other foul breakings 
of wind, that arc generally found in 
an ale-room ... are enough to 
make any rational creature amongst 
them almost ashamed of his being. 
But all this the rude rabble esteem 
the highest degree of happiness and 
run themselves into the greatest 
straits imaginable to attain it. 

Dr Clark takes this central institu- 
tion in English culture, and, building 
on the pioneering work of Keith 
Wrightson on the Stuart alehouse, 
provides us with a fresh view of its 
development over six hundred years. 
He draws on literary sources (ballads, 
pamphlets, diaries, autobiographies), 
as well as local records (probate inven- 
tories, quarter sessions records), gov- 
ernmental archives, brewery papers. 
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newspapers and unpublished theses. 

The study begins with an acounl of 
Ihc Anglo-Saxon and medieval origins 
of the alehouse and a concise , statistic- 
al account of the incidence of ale- 
houses between 1500-1830. Clark de- 
scribes the changing size and fur- 
nishing of alehouses; tne landlords; the 
customers; the social functions of the 
alehouse, and alehouse regulation, 
and points to some significant develop- 
ments- the change from spiced ale to 
hopped Itecr, for example, and the 
later introduction of new drinks such 
as spirits, coffee and tea. Alongside 
these there occurred a growth in the 
size and comfort of the alehouse as it 
developed into the specially con- 
structed “pub" of the early nineteenth 
century. These developments were 
not, however, unilineal. Thus the 
functions of the alehouse tended to 
expand and contract from period to 
period. By the seventeenth century 
alehouses were acting as banks, 
brothels, markets, employment agen- 
cies, criminal headquarters, games 
centres, hotels, shops; during the 
eighteenth century, with the rise of 
respectability ana shops, many of 
these functions were lost. 

Respectability was another factor 
that fluctuated. Dr Clark shows that 
between 1560 and 1660 the alehouse 
was seen as a threat to family life and 
public order, that for the next hundred 
years there was a more relaxed atti- 
tude, and that then, alongside rapid 
industrialization and the trench Re- 
volution, the authorities again feared 
the alehouse and tried to regulate it, a 
position reversed by the liberalizing 
Beer Act of 1830. 

Dr Clark intends his book to contri- 
bute to the wider debate about change 
and continuity in English society over 
the last thousand years. His exhaustive 
study confirms the recent emphasis in 
English social history on “the broad 
institutional continuities of English 
life". “Even during the Industrial Re- 
volution”, he says, "much of the core 
fabric and social role of the alehouse 
persisted and survived despite being 
battered and stretched by a concatena- 



Mother George, a famous Oxford landlady said by John Locke to hare 
had fifteen children. This painting, from 1690, is reproduced in Tht 
English Alehouse. 


tion of forces". It seems that, like the 
English language, the English family 


and English law, the alenouse may 
have developed and altered, but it 
retained a central essence of con- 
tinuity. 

This set of institutions -- inn , tavern, 
alehouse or pub - tells us a great deal 
about the nature of English social 
structure over a long period. Ale- 
houses could not have existed in such 
abundance from at least the thirteenth 
century without: a generally high de- 
gree or affluence which enabled people 
to eat and drink out; a large amount of 
money at all levels of society which 
made it possible to purchase food, 
drinking and lodging on the spot: an 
absence of alternative social groupings 


based on kinship within which to 
spend leisure time; a specialization and 
division of labour which encouraged 
the marketing of necessities; a great 
amount of leisure; and a very consider- 
able geographical mobility which en- 
couraged people to set up places for 
people to spend the night. 

As far as we can see, all these are 
features of English society over a ven 
long period. Dr Clark’s erudite bool 
thus prompts us to consider some 
much wider causes and consequences 
of the institution he documents. 

Alan Macfarlane 

Alan Macfarlane is a fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. 
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Seven-Headed Luther: essays In 
Commemotattanof a quincentenary ' 
1483-1983 

edl ted by Pete r New man Brooks 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £22.50 
ISBN 0198266480 

It seems perhaps an odd choice -to turn 
to the arguments of a .Cathollo polemi- 
cist of the 1 520s, to provide the (home 
for a collection of essays in celebration 
pf the five hundredth anniversary of 
tljb birth of Luther. Cochlaeus, one of 
tne mote ableibut still largely unsuc- 
cessful opponents. Of Luther, is now 
best remembered for his attempt to 
brand Luther as a seven-headed diabo- 
lic monster. Whore muItitiideoF heads 
spouted contradictory aiid destructive 


heresy., The Septlceps Luiherqnus 
proved to be; q failure in undermining 
thcfSlippbrt of the Elector and. he. 
subjects for-! the Reformation, Vet 
Cochlaeus raised a. number' of seari 
c .hing questions about; apparent c6m 
Addictions hi. Luther’s thought arid 
theology, /pie Investigation of these 
charges forms,' the urtitytrtglheme of 
thi$’ collection of essays. 


on.; -raj* 


sJon and observance. 

A similar retreat from early ideals is 
identified by Strauss in Luther’s chang- 
«rio& attitude . towards law, and secular 
Authority. Ftom his original position of 
' claiming that the Christian bad no 
need of secular law. which was in- 
tended for ihe control of the ungodly, 
Luther came to yiew secular authority 
as having a God-given duty to protect 
society against anarchy, and as such it 
must be obeyed by all. 

Luther was well aware that these 
accusations were levelled against his 
teachings, and it was to answer such 
■criticisms that he expounded ‘the con- 
cept of the two kingdoms. By separat- 
ing the interests of the kingdom of God 
from the kingdom of the world, he was 
able to reconcile, to his own 'satisfac- 
tion at least, the contradictory atti- 
tudes described by Cochlaeus. This 
aspect of Luther’s teaching is consi- 
dered by Martin Schwartz Lausten in 
, his essay on Luther and the princes, 
but given the importance of this doc- 
. trine to Luther’s thought, one feels 
that a deeper investigation was re- 
quired to assess the adequacy of the 
■ coheept iri effectively responding to 
•the criticisms mode against Luther. . 

. ’■ All the essays in this collection 
provide something of interest tot the 

S neral and specialist reader, although 
ere is disappointingly little whichls 
rieW. Leif Orane traces the apparent 
. changes rin Luther’s ideas and finds 
' that they were not caused by incon- 
but rather by Luther being' 

Arlnlnnl . IfitAtivInvi , 


ROMAN ARABIA , 

G. W. Bowersock 

The Roman province of Arabia occupied a crucial corner of U* 
mediterranean world, encompassing most of what is now Jordan, southern 
Syria, northwest Saudi Arabia, and the Negev. This history ranges from the 
fourth century BC to the age of Constantine. 

The book opens with the arrival of the NabatHenn Arabs in iWj 
magnificient capital at Petra and describes the growth of their hellenizeo 
culture based on trade in perfume and spices. It traces the transformation®] 
the region from an Arab kingdom under Roman influence into an 
province, one that played an Increasingly Important role in the 
strategy for control of tne Near East. While the primary e/nphasts isonm 
relations of the Arabs of the region with the Romans, their interactions 
neighbouring states, Jewish, Egyptian and Syrian, are also sfresse J- 
narrative concludes with the break-up of the Roman province nt. tnesian 
the Byzantine qge, ■ • ’ 

Professor Bowersock draws upon a wide range of sources, including 
archaeological and epigraphic discoveries ana texts in Semitic language 
well as in Greek ana Latin. His book will serve as a benchmark for 
work on Roman Arabia. 

October 1983, £14.0Q ' ... 
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Ruling 

the roost 

Pk Chancelleries of Europe 

bi Man Palmer 

Alleii A Unwin, £18.50 

[S BNOM 940071 1 

Boih the beginning and the end of 
Aim Palmer’s latest book are marked 
bt the story of a voyage: the first being 
OjjlerMgn's journey to Basle in the 
rioter at 1813-14 to negotiate the 
million to bring down Napoleon, the 
stand being Woodrow Wilson’s 
tmaatlantic crossing in December 
!9i& to rearrange tne affairs of a 
European continent which had nearly 
destroyed itself. Between the congres- 
ses of Vienna and Versailles, the great 

K ot Europe - or their responsi- 
esmen and diplomats, at least - 
had sought to rule tne roost, to keep 
the smaller fry in order, and to prevent 
iny large-scale, devastating conflict. 

7 it Chancelleries of Europe is Alan 
Palmer's story of that century of 
"concert" diplomacy. Originally 
founded In order to control France , the 
Concert of Europe was soon being 


tional events. By contrast, he is not 
very much interested in the structure 
of the international system itself, 
which is the focus of F. R. Bridge and 
R. Bulien s The Great Powers and the 
European States System 1815-1914 
and, even more, of Harold Hinsley's 
Power and the Pursuit of Peace. Nor is 
he too concerned with the domestic 
context of foreign affairs, which has 
attracted so much recent attention 
from historians. Nevertheless, this 
new study, based upon a wide reading 
of secondary sources together with 
some original archival materials, will 
nicely complement the earlier books in 

The Chancelleries of Europe is, as a 
title, neither the most obvious nor the 
most inherently attractive to the gener- 
al readership for which Mr Palmer 
normally wntes. It might well imply a 
study which is essentially architectural 
or, worse still, bureaucratic-institu- 
tional in scope. In fact, it is a pleasant, 
balanced survey of European diploma- 
tic relations and of the "chaps" who 
carried out that diplomacy in its clas- 
sical period. Easy to follow, it can be 
recommended both to undergraduates 
and to anyone interested m great- 
power relations in the nineteenth 
century. 

Paul Kennedy 

Paul Kennedy Is the Dilworth Profes- 
sor of History at Yale University. 


"concert diplomacy. Originally 
founded In order to control France, the \ 4 - 

Concert of Europe was soon being /A III llrlll 
used to attempt - to regularize the w 

affairs of Greece and Turkey, of • ft* 

Beldam and of the Piedmont. It was 1*1 tt • 
imdlutionaUy much looser, of course, M. J. J- 

than (say) the Security Council of 

today's United Nations. Not all of the Catholics and Sultans: the church and . 

gw( powers concerned themselves the Ottoman empire 1453-1923 

nth each issue that arose; and ideolo- by Charles A . Frazee 

deal' differences - between Tsarist Cambridge University Press, £30.00 
Russia at one extreme, and Britain or icnv n 

France at the other - often meant that ISBN 0521 246768 

nspirion instead of cooperation was On May 29, 1453 the ancient city of 

(he order of the day. Furthermore, this Constantinople surrendered to the 

tyitcmdld not prevent the occasional armies of Sultan Mehmet II. That fall 

itson vo hostilities, although those marked the end of the most sustained 

*hkh did occur (like the Franco- attempt ever made to embody Christ- 

Ausliiao conflict of 1859, and the ian values within a theocratic state. Its 

Austro-i’ru&sian war of 1866} were imperium stretched back to Constan- 

forated In scope and usually confined tine himself, the “thirteenth apostle" 

lo two of the powers; Ihe inconclusive whose gigantic statue was crowned 

“tore of the Crimean campaign con- with a nimbus in which was embedded 

tomed rather than subverted the one of the nails which hod pierced the 

twtraals of this system. flesh of God on Calvary. 

Two main reasons probably account This disaster was watched with 

®r tho relative stability of tne Euro- almost universal indifference in the 

PCM^djpIomatfc scene at this stage, west. The Council of Florence had 

W ant was the social and cultural patched up flie ancient rift between the 

“J bf pty of its participants, which Greek and Latin churches, but the 

“f only manifested itself in the corps marriage there formalized had never 

yiomatique but also in the political, "taken". The princes and states of 
^®jplwns of their governments; Europe cared nothing about the 

*™ ovc r ihc ideological divide be- Greeks, whom they tnought of as- 
w*n, say, Gladstone and the TSar, heretics, and the ideal of Chrlstondom 

obeyed in "the public law of, weighed very little in the scales against 

“I®!* , Which was certainly not the the realities of economics and power. 

«* «ter 1917 or 1933. The second While the Pope and the Greek CBrdJn- 

a«u re of tbo great-power al BesSarion appealed to Europe for a 

,K® uia ! Prussia and Austria ba- crusado; the Republic of Venice, the 

y each other within Germany, self-styled bosom of Christianity, was 

wirk{$ e< " er Yf® re .i n triangular tension ■ concluding a secret trading agreement 
France further west; while Britain with the sultan and undertaking never 

JSW*. .despite Asiatic rivalries, to enter into alliance against him. Pius 

■T™ ™rctlon. os "flank" powers, II died it the port oj Ancona raising 

a fatal breakdown in , the the- standard of.a crusade to which no 

. ■ ■ ••• one had rallied. Within a generation 

PtimL 0 * l °f the century, as Mr Europe witnessed the spectacle of a 
shows, 'this mechanism was pope, Alexander VI, who was actually 
evermore difficult to main- a pensioner of the Turk, acting as paid 

“Vances it la Bismarck gaoler to the sultan’s unwanted youn- 
21^ fixity. In ger brother. -..••• _ , 

oS^ uid (more ominously) in Professor Frazee*s fascinating book 
52SJ5 Pkjra. The rise of Germany chronicles the subsequent involvement 

neighbours. Austria- of the Roman Church in Turkish lem- 
, was decomposing. Social ten* tory, concentrating largely on the 

WUImivSl™? 1 * extreme modes of relations between the orthodox chur- 
JJJJ^uought, challenged tha entire ches and the Christian minorities, 

outbreak of the Great War Latin or Greek, who paid allegiance to 
M rignalled the failure Rome. It is a story to dizzy and appall, 

rat “ie traditional system, TTie Turks forbade the Conversion at 

witnessed the ifise of new ■ any MusUms to Christianity, but toler- 
botihevism, the ated the Indigenous churches under 


Rome. It is a story to dizzy and appall. 
The Turks forbade the Conversion of 
any Muslims to Christianity, but toler- 
ated the Indigenous churches under 


{real powers concerned themselves 
wh each issue that arose; and ideolo- 
«al differences - between Tsarist 
Russia at one extreme, and Britain or 
France si the other - often meant that 
nspirion instead of cooperation was 
(he order of the day. Furthermore, this 
system did not prevent the occasional 
itson to hostilities , although those 
nhtch did occur (like the Franco- 
Ausdiao conflict of 1859, and the 
Auflm-Prossian war of 1866) were 
fomted In Kope and usually confined 
to two of the powers; Ihe inconclusive 
nature of the Crimean campaign con- 
tomed rather than subverted the 
*«DtiaU of this system. 

l»o main reasons probably account 
w the rejative stability of tne Euro- 
diplomatic scene at this stage. 

• Wft ant was the social and cultural 
of its participants, which 
only manifested itself in the corps 
‘fylmatiquc but also in the political . 
^^pflons of their governments; 
*“tover the ideological divide be- 

9 lad>ton 4 and thc 

SStSMito "the public law of, 
• WflP 1 certainly not the 
Sl er 1917 or 1933. The second 
JJiSS nat « re of tbo great-power 
JPiorlum: Prussia and Austria ba- 
wch .other -within Germany, 
i!k^ he W*- in triangular tension 
iiyj™ further west; while Britain 
, des P»te Asiatic rivalries, 
as "flank" powers, 
a fatal breakdown in, the 
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Openly criti- ' . carefully vetted leadens. Latin Christ- 
of the "olddiploma-r Ians were suspect as pranks", fore- 
80 the followers of . .Igners who represented a tjreat tp the 


with cxpansioniM energy. Wave after 
wave of missionaries were despatched 
from Home to the orthodox ct lurches 
of the cast, their energies turned 
towards proselytizing among ihe 
Greek Christians rather than tn con- 
verting Muslims. The Catholic church 
paid Op-service to the notion that 
provided belief was sound, rites and 
customs might vary, and as early as the 
reign of Leo X a Greek college was 
established in Rome to further know- 
ledge of eastern ways. 

In practice however Rome was in- 
tent on Latinization. Western mis- 
sionaries were never able to decide 
between ihe alternative policies of 
reconciling whole churches to Rome 
while leaving their liturgies and cus- 
toms intact, or of aiming at individual 
or group conversions to Latin ways. 
Where converts were made, Rome 
often tried to enforce total separation 
front their former fellow-orthodox, 
thereby isolating the converts from 
what was often the only regular 
worship available to them, and expos- 
ing them to the suspicious scrutiny of 
the Turkish authorities. 

There were exceptions to all this. 
The Jesuit missionaries to Naxos in the 
1630s ministered indiscriminately to 
both orthodox and Latin Christians, 
preaching and airing the sacraments lo 
all who asked, demanding only a 
private declaration of faith from con- 
verts and requiring no separation from 
orthodox worship. Welcomed and 
assisted by the orthodox clergy and 
their Metropolitan, the realism of the 
Jesuits on Naxos and the neighbouring 
islands showed what might nave been 
achieved had Christians been able to 
sink differences in the face of a 
common enemy. 

As it was, Rome exercised a power- 
ful attraction over many orthodox 
bishops, and a surprising number sent 
declarations of Catholic faith, and 
received papal recognition. Their mo- 
tives were mixed. Genuine conviction, 
longing for an alliance with the 
greatest surviving symbol of Christian 
vitality, desire tor the protection of 
France, the one great European power 
with influence in Ottoman territory, 
search for personal advantage in local 
1 power-struggle - all these prayed their 


E art, often with the same man. Rome 
oped by such negotiations to win over 
whole churches, but the result was in 


kSS Ijr °f such ' themselves from Catholicism. In 1543 
order as : ' the Greek Patriach of Jeryj^em, Oe - 
Bismarck V mano?, even cooperated thejrius- 
^SquEvS 111 y, AianPalmeris .. liiii authorities fo drfymgthe Frands- 
9 HtnatoSi l? de *«ribe th© diploma- "• cah guefdjans frpm the Church of the 

the iWsfoSSi and dopyertirlg ita lower. 

-IM- of • For their part the Ladtt 

SSSiiS: ^ the tWllea.t ' Ilttic sympathy ' Vrith the orthodox,: 


fact the creation of pale. l, ghost" chur- 
ches, the so called "Uniate" churches, 

. all over the orthodox world, retaining 
(more or less) traditional customs, but 
subject to Rome. They were universal- 
ly despised, hated by their orthodox 

■ compatriots as apostate, distrusted by 
their Latin coreligionists as only haif- 
Cathpllc. Many of their leaders were 
among the minority who voted against 
papal infallibility at the first Vatican 

• Council, and not till the 1960s did they 
begin to emerge from the position of 
poor relation. * 

Professor Frazee’s book covers the 
whole Turkish empire, and a period of 
almost five hundred years. Inevitably 
jt is episodic, an encyclopaedia to bp 
consulted rather than a story to be 
read. His sources are assembled from a 
huge variety of printed materials, from 
seventeenth-century travel narratives 
to scores of nineteenth and twentieth- 
century scholarly articles in four lan- 
guages. It is emphatically a western 
story, though he writes with an even 
hand. We get little sense^ of the 
orthodox view of the issues, and no 
sense at all of the workings of Ihe 
Islamic authorities. But thp$e draw- 
backs are determined by thp available 
materials, and do not detract from the 
value of this Irnpresslve exercise- in ■ 
synthesis. If. the matters Covered pre-, : 
vent overall coherence, and Frazee 
attempts no real argument, the .'indi- 
vidual issues are treated in sections 
which are models of compression and 
narrative lucidity, and the notes and ; 
bibliography provide . an exhaustive 

■ guide to the principal authorities. t 

This is a book which wlli be required 
reading not only for students of Catho- 
lic-orthodox relations, but for all those 
. who seek to understand' the mental 
World: of counter-reformation C^thO; 

1 ' Uclsm., -• ' - : - '• „ . 

Eamon Duffy 1 • y ? 

Dr Duffy is a fellow pf Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. '• < 
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The third edition of James. Jolj's 
u ■■ ' itm th»> hook was last rtrisea for the 


METHUEN 
FOR HISTORY 

Third Edition 

The World We Have Lost 

further explored 
PETER LASLETT 

The first edition of The World We Have Lost , published in 1965, 
quickly established itself as a pioneering work in a new field of 
inquiry - the exact study of family and community in England after 
the Middle Ages and before the changes brought about by the 
Industrial Revolution. This new, third edition has been able to take 
account of the enormous amount of research which has been pub- 
lished since them in this complex area. 

376 pages (December) 

Hardback 0416 35340 I £12.95 
. Paperback 0 416 35350 9 £5.95 

The Fourth Estate 

A history of women In the Middle Ages 
SHULAMITH SHAHAR 

Dr Shahar surveys the lives and social positions of European women 
between the early twelfth and middle of the fifteenth centuries. This . 
well documented book looks at the situation of women in various 
different roles: at their public and legal rights, as nuns, as married 
women, in different social classes, among the nobility and peasantry, 
as women living in cities, and as women in heretical movements and 
as witches. 

355 pages (December) 

Hardback 0 416 35410 6 £14.95 
Paperback 0 416 36810 7 £7.95 

Guilds and Civil Society in 
European Political Thought 

From the twelfth century to the present day 
ANTONY BLACK 

This scholarly study of medieval and modem political thought looks 
at, on the one hand, guild-like associations and the values of friend- 
ship, brotherhood and mutual aid and, on the other, values connec- 
ted with ■‘civil society’ and market economy. Antony Black lucidly 
argues that solidarity and exchange - the poles around which the 
values of guild and civil society, respectively, rotate - are not 
opposites but complementary as Aristotle, Althusius and Hegel all 
seem to have recognized. 

about 360 pages Ganuary) 

Hardback 0 416 73360 3 £20.00 

By Word of Mouth 

‘Elite ’ oral history 

ANTHONY SELDON and JOANNA PAPPWORTH 
This practical guide describes the range of oral sources - interviews, 
parliamentary papers, diaries, seminar papers - and how. to use 
them. It also discusses the best ways of establishing and maintaining, 
an oral archive, with topics covered ranging from tape recorders to 
cataloguing, storage and copyright, 

, 1 .269 pages . 

Hardback 0 416 33020 1 £11.95 
Paperback 0 416 ?6740 2 £5.95 

Urban Poverty in Britain 
1830-1914 

JAMES H. TREBLE . 

‘Dr Treble ... has produced a first-rate book comparable with, and 


admirably supplementing, those of Burnett on working-class food 
. and housing ln ninetccnm-centuiy.Brilaift. It is bascd on a most 
thorough Investigation and analysis of an impressive range of 
' - primary, and secondary sources and provides a. wealth of informs- 
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.1 don, bpth qualitative and quantitative, .bn all aspects of urban 
pover^f relating these to economic and social factors ., . (It is) h well- 
: researched and balanced scholarly work. 1 British Book News 

.224 pages 

• • Paperback 0 41636270 2 £4.95 

The Workhouse System 
1834-1929 

* The history of an English socja! Institution ; 

v; ; - - ;M. ;A. ;CRC)^THBR •; 

‘Historians, especially thosc concerncd , vrith poverty, will welcome 
. th)s valuable survey .Which traces the Workhouse as an Instrument of 
' social policy from tne deference bf Chadwick to the specialization of • 
theWebbs. ’ -'!• . Economic Histoty Review 

Paperback 0 41?36090 4. £5.95 * •* 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Chairs 

Mr K. J. Lattwn has Ivcn appointed 
pnifcKW nf design and lechnolugy al 
Brunei University. Professor Riiwjon 
was furineily professor of nasal 
architecture ul University College. 
London, then head of forward dcatgn 
at Path and was finally chief naval 
architect from 1979. 

James Elder, a reader in surgery at 
Manchester University and honorary 
consultant surgeon al Manchester 
Royal Infirmary has been appointed to 
the first chair of surgery in the depart- 
ment of postgraduate medicine nt the 
University of Kcele. 

Dr Charles Michel has been appointed 
to the chair of physiology at Si Mary's 
Hospital Medical School. At the same 
time the Federal University of London 
announces appointments to a further 
twelve chain; Colin Aitchison, to the 
chair of electronics at Chelsea College; 
Dr Ivor Burton, to the chair of social 
policy at Bedford College; Dr Christ- 
opher HiH. to tnc chair of physics as 
t applied to medicine at the Institute of 
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Cancer Research; Dr Oenffrey I fosfc- 
ing, presently of the University nf 
E«n, to the chair of Russian history at 
the School of Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Srudies; Dr Michael Muiscy. to 
the PfilUp Harris Cliflfr of Radiological 
Sciences nt the United Medical and 
Dental Schools of Guy's and St Tho- 
mas's Hospitals; Dr Christopher 
Michel, currently at the University of 
Oxford, |o the chair of physiology at St 
Mary's Hospital Medical School; Dr 
Elaine Murphy, currently constiluuil 
psychiBlrlsl n! the Unit for Psychiatry 
of Old Ago in Onodmnyes Hospital, 
Essex, to the chair of psydiogeriatita 
al l he United Medical ami Denial 
Schools of Guy’s and St Thomns’s 


Dr John Paltlson, currently at King’s 
> ^College London School ol Medicine 
and Dentistry, to chair of medical 
microbiology al UCL and Middlesex 
Hospital Medical School: Dr Peter 
Rkkeiis, formerly James Barrow Pro- 
fessor or French al the University of 
Liverpool, to the cbnir of Romance 
philology at Westfield College: Dr 
Joseph Sandler, presently Sfemund . 
Freud Professor of Psychoanalysis at 
(he Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
In the Freud Memorial Chair of 
psychoanalysis at UCL; Peter Stott, 
formerly director general of the 
National Water Council lo the Kevin 
•Niuli chair ol civil engineering al 
King's Cor lege. 

Grants., 

KEKtKt'W. B; Dunn U riit ofcWlolo-. 
gy, £1G,280 (tom Nntiohol Howl Re- . 
search Fund. £4,970 from North Staffs 
Medical Institute, £140,472 from W, E. 
Dunn Heart and Charitable Trusts, a 
further £3,000 from commercial eta? 
tracts and oilier dotations; Professor 
■Richard Kempa, £112.133 from Health 



Promotions 

London University 

Titular professorships! Dr Anthony 
Atkinson (statistics. Imperial College); 
Dr Murray Brookes (orthopaedic 
surgery. United Medical and Dental 
Schools, Guy's and St Thomas’s)', Dr 
Alan Camm (to be Sir Ronald Bodley 
Scall professor of cardiovascular medi- 
cine, St Bartholomew's Hospital 
Medical College); Dr Meghnad Jagdls- 
chandra Desai (economics, London 
School of Economics); Dr William 
Dover (mechanical engineering. 
UCL); Dr Charles Easmona (medical ■ 
microbiology, St Mary’s Hospital 
Medical School); Dr David Ewinsi 
(vibration engineering. Imperial Col- 1 
lege); Patrick George (fine art, UCL); , 
Dr Mlno Green (electrical device sci- 
ence, Imperial College); Dr Edgar 
Hondericn (philosophy, UCL); Dr 


Annette Lavers (French, UCL); Dr 
David Michael (mathematics, UCL); 
Dr Norma Rinslor (French language 



and literature, King's); Dr David Sher- 
rington (physics, imperial); Dr Oeof- 
frey Targetl (Immunology of protozoal 
diseases, London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine); Dr James 
Utley (organic chemistry, Queen Mary 
College); Dr James Wlulwara (clinical 
anaesihesis. Royal Postgraduate 
Medical School); Dr Howard ThomBS 

S nedicine, Royal Free Hospital); John 
sher (European community law, 
UCL). 

Readerships: Dr Anthony Barber 
(neology, Chelsea College); Dr Brian 
Clayton (mechanical engineering, 
UCL); Dr John Dinwlddy (modern, 
history, Royal Holloway College); Dr 
Giovanni Gtbllaro (chemical engineer- 
ing, UCL); Dr Alan Gilbert (geogra- 
phy. UCUInstitutc of Latin American 
Studies); Edwin Gordort-Smith 
(haematology, Royal Postgraduate 
Medical School); Dr Ludmila ivnnyi 
(oral immunology. Institute of Dental 
Surgery); Dr Robert King (com- 


Utanng Cross Hospital rvieoicai 
School): Dr Anthony Legon (chemis- 
try, UCL): Bernice Martin (sociology, 
Bedford College); James Myall (in- 
ternational relations, LSEl; Dr Alas- 
tair Mitchell (experimental veterinary 


The camera lens has become an increasingly intrusive force in our society. Celebrity and 

E rlvacy seem Increasingly Inconsistent. In Andrew Wlard’s striking photograph, the 
lister peace women are anonymous presences faced by a barrage of news photographers. 
(From the WEA Publication The Press, Radio and Television , available at £1.80 from 
Workers’ Educational Association, 9 Upper Berkeley Street, London W1H 8BY. ISSN 
0307 2444.) 


medicine. Royal Veterinary College); 
Maidwyn Morgan (anaesthetic prac- 
tice, Royal Postgraduate Medical 
School); Dr Thomas Nossiter (govern- 
ment, LSE); Dr Arthur Olver (elcc- 


Poatgraduate Medical 


trical and electronic engineering, 
Queen Muy College); Dr Margaret 
Poliak (developmental paediatrics, 
King's College School o( Medicine and 
Dentistry). 


Commission (parenfial employment - 
UK/USA women's labour market ex- 
perience); ProfcfttOr John 1 Lloyd, 
1 1,060 from Nuffield Foundation (up- 
take of galactose- tagged poly-melh-' 


from SERC (bus and bus crew schedul- 
ing using microcomputers); Dr G. A. 


take ot galactase-t tigged poly-melh- 
scrylamide by rai hcpalocyics). 
LEEDS: Dr $. M. Macgrll, £19,920 


■ from Joseph Rowntreo Memorial TruM 
(reseltlemcnt of -slnflle fiomekn In 
-. UetKliMlM O. M,~Wcsfcqtt, £15.(80 
. Jrom SSRQ (factors mediating effects 


»i j:K‘ 
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Mi 
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gradation or synthotlc polymers In 
animal body): Professor Watson Flriler 
and Dr' W. J. Pigram, £21,194 from 
: SERC (left-rlght-liandcd conformo- 
•UoK • of. palynudeolide: .poly 
, d(GC),jX)MlGQ)v Professor Chris 


from WeUcttac Trust 


VfthfKl/tatasitc lnlcr«ct|ant Hi hydatido- 
,*li); Dr J. P; WiRon. £13,418 from 
i Ministry of Defence (piychoacouilical 


m 

ISSf 


« :Dr R- SuiAmericy and Dr K.-J. 
yi 19.815 from Mcdkal Ko- 
■ irarch Coudcil (oaihoncne^s of psor- 
iarls); Qr C. ,N.Pot(k, £5,000 Tram 
' -SERC '(combinatorial ; optimisation); 
\W- W. A- Ainsworth, &,62B ,lrwn 
‘ .' SERC (spcaker-lm|cpenilciij Mated 
Ptordtecignltlon System); Dt S. Dai, 
£3^735 from Equal Opportunities 


- of unemployment on health); Profes- 
. aor CrJghton, £18,250 from SERC 
(propagation of non-uniform shock 
. waves over Inrgc ranges); Dr S. Falle 
and Professor Gokfworthy, £27,060 
from Ibc SERC' (interaction df fluid 
Jett with hrtMgabvetiO medium); Dr A. 

. J. Geodes and Professor North, 
. £3 6,096. from SBRC (3D si rife lure of 
,‘ NADP dependent ghitaraaifc dehyd- 
n>Eonas* of E.CoHTby X-ray tarwl- 

Iography); .Dr A-' J. Cfeddes untTPro- 


design of Inhibitors for. use oft drugs); 
Dr J. Griffiths, DM31 ,700 (c. JE13.W0) 
from Boehiingor Mannheim GmbH 
■ (synthesis of new chromogened subt- 
t rates Tor enzymea orY-gluihnt^iraf»- 
fotaie and and phosphatsso); Mr A. 
' Wren ant] Min 6. M. Smith, £17,950 


"wonvi Itn^uu IHiHVa. 

WilaeohydrauHca)i Professor Cove, 
£17^53 from •SERC (pholbtropism 
. polarolroplsm -in mossprotonemata); 

• Dr K. D, Battle and. Dr N. Taylor, 
£32.909 from -SERC (idenllflcation/ 
analysis of hazardous polycyclic 
aromatic compound $ by electroche- 
mical methods): Dr A. L. HodSon, 
£50,387 from SERC (scorch far e/3 
quarks); Dr ,f.' Hlndmarch, £42,000 : 
from Janssen Pharmaceutical Ltd (Hu- 

« PsYchophnrmacology Research 
!); Dr F. L. Riley, £28,800 from 
. CommlSaJon of EC. (improvement of 
wear* reiUtance of silicon-based cent- . 

• mi<s): Dr F.-JU Riley, £27,000 from 
CommbBita of EC . (sintering be^ 

. hnviour. and IhentiOmpdianiCBl pnft- 
ertlCaofriolonSpblaiiiodfromlow-cost 
njaloriabO; Dr P. J, Hgag*, £19,567 
from SERC (on-fine onatym for elu- • 
V ddallon of heal transTer mechanics In 
(lacked beds); Professor McGreavV 
and Dr A- dc Pennington, £108,297 
frocrt.ICl (computer hided dcrign of 
9hcmlci|1 plant);, Profossof: Cusens,.. 


£18,700 from SERC (polyethylene 
rods as reinforcement for concrete 
se mi-structural elements); . Professor 
Mora. Mr E. I:' Stedllford, £10,420 
from SERC (forced aeration compost- 
ing of sewage sludge, domestic refuse 
and farm wastes); Dr G, B. Lockhart. 
Professor Matthews, £70,291 from 
SERC (radio-data system for sound 
broadcutlng); 'Dr B. Dickinson, 
£17,950 tram SERC (flocculated col- 
loidal particles in presence of external 
field); Dr O. E. Andrews, £38,141 


(diesel fuels and particulates - poly- 
nuclear aromatic' compounds ana un- 
burfll hydrocarbons); Professor Colo, 
■’ £51.000 from MoD (strain ratd-hyd- 
rostatic pressure on tensile properties 
of various alloys); Professor Cole, Dr 
' Q. Cram and Mr.B.B, MiaU, £17.892 
from SERC (cross-bore geometry on 
' 'fatigue strength of high-pressure con- 
taindh); Mr P. W. Bonsai! and Dr H. 
R. Kitby, £25.477 from SERC (auto- 
mated transcription of spoken traffic 
' data); Professor May, Mr P. W. Bon- 
saU and Dr D. Van Vllol, £14,177 from 
SBRC (route choice In congested 
urban oetworluh' Dr R. L. Mackett, 
£82,429 from TRRL (Impact of land 
UN and transport policy - LILT mod-. 


cl); Dr R. L. Mackctt. £39.983 from 
TRRL (impact of transport cost 
changes on travel and locational be- 
haviour); Dr G. E. Blair, £56,326 from 
MRC (geno expression during 
myellnalton); Dr B. D. Hamci, 
£20,550 from SERC (regulation of 
coordinate gene expression during 
eukaryote devolopmenl); Dr D. A. 
Harris, £38.741 from MRC (control of 
ATP synthesis In heart mitochondria); 
Dr A. J. Kenny, £102,730 (renal 
membrane protolns/monoclonal anti- 
bodies); Dr A. J, Kenny, Dr B. D. 
Harries, Dr S. J. Higgins and Dr A. J. 
Turner, £42,338 from MRC (structure 
of key membrane endopeptidnsc- 


DNA sequencing): Dr J. f I. Parish; ■ 
£59,572 from MRC (mode of action of 
oytotoxic drugs using Neurospora nmj 
cloned DNA); Dr R. A, Cartwright 
and Professor Richards, £46,294 from 


R. A. Cartwright, Professor Richards, 

, Professor Bird, .£31,519 from 
Leukaemia Research Fund (1984 data 
collecting study); Dr M. R. Lee,, 
£23,QQ0 from Smith, ICJnc and French 


Call for; Papers 



Trait (vasopressin In genesis of mlc- 
rOangiopathy In diabetes mellllui). . 


Professor John Kennelfa Gfi. 
bralth, emeritus professor 4 
Harvard University, will drift, 
er the sixth City-Asuclalisi 
Lecture presented by the As* 
elation or Certified Acco» 
tents and the City of Looda 
Polytechnic. Professor C* 
braith will speak on Tkt E» 
nomics of Organization in On 
Time at the Guildhall, Londo, 
EC2 on November 17 it 4,11 
For tickets write lo Clty-Atit 
elation Lecture, CAET, fa 
244, London WC2A 3 EL 

Leonardo , an exhibition of 121 
pen and colour wash drawlag 
by the cartoonist and illustn- 
tor Ralph Steadmah will btN 
show at the Royal FesilralHd 
from November 14 (oj&nuu) 
7 1984. The exhibition Isorp- 
nlzed by the University i 
Kent’s Centre for Ihe Study i 
Cartoons and Caricature. For 
further Information oqqUJ 
Liz Ottaway or Jim Schott oi 
0227 66822 xS73. 

The Edinburgh Untnrd) 
Club of London is hoWbg f» 
quatercentennlal celebnfa 
at Cbandos House, Qw 
Anne Street, London VI « 
Thursday, November 24fa 
6.30to8.30nm.TlckeUB»B 
which includes wine and bwj 
and are available from M® 
Evelyn Bremner, 49a Lw 
Grove, New Malden, 

KT3 3TP, before NOTerafaH; 

As well as cdebratiojfM 
university's 

anniversary, the club u HJ 
marking the amalgamate 
the Edinburgh UidwJJ 
Women’s Club 
(men only) and the Edbibwp 

University Women’s Cl ub. 

On November 14 *1 
Gr«( Hall, Kta|'< 
Strand, London 

Hon. Altlero 
will speak on “The 

ary Draft Treaty tor Euroj^ 

Union” in a lecture spwjj 
by the United Kingdoms 

elation for European uw. 

Rt Hon. Lord Frawr® 

lybelton will be In the ty 


>piit r ^ 
niVeVsity j 
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The. new idchnbl^gy ’^wW' CnndamwialW.chhngi ijWiwiy y^. icach 
find learn, Al our tc rfth ann iverwiT C^tekenba W e wt ft 'corjlinQ e ihe 
pWoguw pr pKjyloils canrerehf^ 'kbqiitbtSWyljlihei 4 ' eduthiion IthM* 
Mse^ralil^r^ifiaiLbe'u^.byj'the hiVitfe" 

taper*: jtcl qmm .fol rpprdvj (eacWnk'R^d ! 
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Universities 



Murdoch 

University 


r PERTH 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


CHAIR IN ASIAN STUDIES 
EN0650 

SCHOOL OF HUMAN COMMUNICATION 


Applloatlon8 are Invited for appointment to the 
newly established Chair In Aslan Studies. 

The Chair has been established as a result ol a 
daalslon to bring together the existing pro- 


grammes In Chinese Studies end South East 
, Mian Studies. The University la keen to extend 
, lb existing regional Interests beoause of their 
. Mfeyance to Australia's evolving role In relation 
1 tti , 6hlna"and lo>East and South-East Asia. 

TNI Will be the third Chair In the School of 
Human Communication, alongside those In Com- 
parative Literature and Communication Studies, 
' Existing courses In the Asian area Include 
■ Chinese and Malay language; the history, polllf- 
; cal economy and sociology of content 


• i b!! Aslan countries; Malay and Indonesian 
;" ara to r e; Chinese philosophy, religion and arts. 
The Chair Is Intended to provide Boademlo 

• "haershlp, and to link ourrent research and 
. leaching Interests with expansion Into new areas 




M resources permit. Candidates may be quall- 
f n any relevant discipline, so long as their 
orientation is towards AsIb. In con- 
•i nfj P applications, the University would re- 
P® rd favourably ah established research and 
, l ntere, t In Chinese oulture or society, 

• iui. , * fdatlons In Ihe region. However, the 

• univers ty will also give aarfoua consideration 
v ' 9 „ .apPitoatlona from candidates whose major 

nSSyi? ;. are w, t h th» South-East Aslan area, 

■ nl 0 iwT ed can contribute to the development 

In . their discipline related to China, 
tnnnhi the Asian Studies Programme, the main • 

■ r , i?«-, n ®., a ^ ‘fceearch of the Sohool are In 
ttoS^ a \ ra «'- ara,ure (theory, fiction, drama, 
finmiiaii Communication Studies (semiotics, 

'•fft- discourse, mass media, TV. film 
; 0 | o ^ r fi a ° art d language teaching). There Is 
whrwJ 8 50,1 w * h the School of Soolef ' inquiry 
pBvr 8 hr,i« rO0ra, !] ,T l? 8 covar Economics, History, 
tS?. £ lK By .V 1 l Soo W and Political Theory, 
leva! , ottera at Peas and Honours 
Inlir-rL,. Poatgraduate level there Is an MA. 
rfinrii S ure and Communication and. a wide 
Sh rfL 8Uperv ' 8, °n tor MPhjl and PhD re- 
(S DU ift2.9 0 p r ® aa ' Staff, qrs committed to offering 
ternni a,, 01 ^ BA and MA. level In the ex- 
SSJaJf '* *he Internal mode. 


^d'lMnrt P0r r pnnum - 

flllon t!! °T .< appointment Include auperannua- 


alldn r' '“RPpmiment include auperannua- 
Btwd|BJ°n, 0 .aarvlce leave, access lo outside 
Payment of fares to Perth 
dependent . family, removal 


■ roR APPLICATION 

1 ba fiia : w TnEu e ?. cr ! i)ed ap P ,,ca ‘ton i form,: Appll- 
l‘ yffisubnAH e u to Submit a.. .fu|f curriculum 
f «{| appropriate letter. Indlud- 

* ddraa8 *® $ toto® refBrqea; : : 

to; v ; icdMesta for information should 

u -. ■ 

.M^doohj , Western Australia 6T50 

T' «r-K!? ant ’ 1n toe - United Kingdom, 
a, to! 8 lime of appttoatlon 
P'fiQ jbrwarJ one ' furthdr bopy to:i : v-s* 


Appointments 

Universities 

Technical Colleges 

Fellowships 

Colleges of 

Research and 

Further Education 

Studentships 

Colleges and 

Polytechnics 

Departments of Art 

Colleges of 

Administration 

Higher Education 

Overseas 

Colleges with 

Adult Education 

Teacher Education 

Librarians 

Colleges and 

General Vacancies 

Institutes of Technology 

Industry and Commerce 

\ Other classifications 

Exhibitions 

Awards 

Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars 

Holidays and 

Courses 

Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 

at the above address 


AUSTRALIA; 


ApplrooUoriB are Invttad for Hia fol- 
lowing potto, tor which applloaHona 
dote on tho dates shown. SALARIES 
(unlttt othorerlts tit tod) ore so fol- 
low#: Senior Lsotursr SA»MIW- 
SA3a,077; Lscturar UZUn- 
iS5,4B7: Tutor SAIB.MS-tAIB.tfO. 
Furthtr aelalls and oppilcwtlon pro- 
cedure may bo obtelnfd from The 
AuootiHon ot CommonwoAllh Uni- 
versities (ApptsL M Gordon Bqum, 
London WC1H OPF unlsts othorwiss 


Murdoch University 
Perth, WBBtern Australia 

RESIDENT1N EQUINE 
MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY 

(RsfrENOBSS) 

Sehoolaf ystsrlrmy ttudtes 

Appjlctilm are invited f IO ni mil ably 

quaJlSed ponom for lie pod iton wtiwi 


■ppMnnnani of three jraen-Appllcimi » 

s&ldfuvtdlnlcU expert In Iftrae , |n urt»enw w 

animal ntedklne andwjgcry , penlciluiy ' bUorfacTpUi 

honBJ.orhiverwnpteiedanLnicraiWpIn beieqnlwdi 


j irae anl maj me dkH no and mrftry .' 
Reipoulbimlsa Include ihe naalealasd 
' manlgOmeitt anlmib. 

'donortiwbanta 


bounieiv 

into rlali htxpocied 

An opponurUly (Of rwetreb it nvallable 
and *e Reddonl may rerinor fora Maitort 

'^vrtarinuy dance rtjtnriWe In WMlcm 

JA2LH$per«MWit. . _■ ,, 

OoedhkBtioraprxriiiiroeniftrj Reildcnl 


m m 


moaM « and (Je peftdanr (amity, removal . 
endMitling-fa allowance. 

Prnerd ore hr aopllndnom There Unp 


ibtoinea by wrjiino •«* *■»■ 

Itnff Officer,' Hoj-lot- Wait 


nroLtiiunal referee, ihotiM be teni loihe 
renoniK-l OfTwer. Murdoch Umvcniij, 
Murdoch , Weiifrn Aiairatli 6150. 
AppUcano reddrni In the Untied Kingdom . 
Euro pc or Africa, at the lime of ippltatton 
duutdalu toward ONE further copy u> the 
Auodailonof Commonwealth UnlvtidUti 
^[ni^MOordon Square. London 

Id Jammy. I98L 


The University of Melbourne 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

In the Department of 

Accounting 

(Contlnulng/Llmlted 

Tenure) 


Hie podtlonistobc tilted n won ai ponlbte 
lnl9M.Prefeienromaybechenlo 
appl kanti h tredilii* and reace re h . 

nperitarelnlhearcaioffiaineial 


Mouittfu oraudltbc. 
lu Decmnwr. 1983. 


Macquarie University 
Sydney 

LECTURER IN 
URBAN STUDIES 


(Fixed-term appointment) 

Contra forEnvIronirtental and Urban 
Studios 


rrX'iTv^T 


riairttaj 
wt A « background 
toatodiltdcntf udlbllMUlNtcd abJUly 
In urbanmtetch m poBnrmaa'’ 
tnlmtiJdplIniryconlffin.ThenppoInlce will 
be required to p»n Id pa w to the 

pc-n graduate p/nfrjmilnLIrbka Spiifler. < 

wpwvif»eaDaid»Te»fDrMe»lrr’»andPh.[> 
dc|T«e» »rrf rc»ntao\ itieaidi . IdtaBy.ikt 
^nlretl^M.^p.lKapf^fment ni 

(Salary fijarca do ikw Include anylnnwre’ 
which may letuh from Ihe recant imttoinl 


wuetoereare.) 

TheappoiBimeM will be tor a n <ed 


eppeial meet fora farther itoee- 
MiDecerebei, 1983. 


The University of Adelaide 

LECTURER IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 


(A1521) 

(TENURABIE) 


AppUcanUAoufd he effective teacher* and 
have nitoen rautarch cenablmy Jn 

mi mild 




" i expected loboM a PtiDdipce). 

The Department of Pdie Maihetn Hfci k 


i triedla teaching tothefcnnonTa degree 
iwrandMlaialni an aetlvt FJiD 
.hitoatoi 


Interttubdag • 

tdnttmher 
aqcdopthe 


uihjcce area uf apnlieimi. p, clarence may t 
Ottento iboic vnih rcwircti latcrnieln win 
areaofanilwrt. 

The podtlnn b at allshle fnun70ih 
Au|o,l. 1984. AUwieommeiKtmfordate 
my be negotiated. 

Detailed inforenaiton about the 
Depjnmeaicae be abtuntd fioui the 


pcnotuiraninilan.qiiddibainniiiid 
cepenercc unit the njowaanduddre lie, uf 
twrerelviccaliuuld icubthc Suffina 


Nrdlinda. Wcileih AuunSiMM.by 
ttob December. IW). 


Oniiman (Or P. E. Blank, by), or the 
Pioftiwr of Pure Mathenitica (Pratraor 
W Moran). 

Hotdeiiofliill'imiricnurcdaricnura'ble 
academic aprutnimcnnhavciheupixHiuDhy 
to uke Leave wiihaut nayen • ha If-thm Uutr 
tor Bipctlflc period ot up to ten yran where 
tbati nen, very lenhe rare of cblktrai . 

It li Uhlt eretty pedkytocncnuiagc women 
to apply forconudenounroi ■ppolnUTKmi 
to, Id particular, teeurable a ca domic 


The University of Sydney 

LECTURER IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Inimcmi 

rlbcj-InfoTiBiiloaatMai general 


cruidlilontafall appoint tnenli maybe 
obtained (ram ihe Pcnonnct Manager ul the 
Untre rally. 

Salarinaubjen la review, The Unlve ratty 
mcivef the right on lo makean 


lodhiduiil DHfcrcncccemphuliIng human 
abilltlei f tom pu i-hoowlrWandcoanl U re 
pe rape; n ic but Indodjng more i raJhLan ,1 
tipcLti luchus pc rionel ity ud group 
dlBeiencesandlbcuniUntianof 


pncholo|kal 
odoolkm. Appl |ra el, khinJd hme 
oenetlenee In ttw teacUnial utthtb 


appoint nraol or la appoint by Ittvitalioi. 

Appl ka tkrei, bdipDatf.gundag 
retorea ee nu mber aadriv+ig fig [ pencm I 
pa ntm Ian (IrtrrrxVngdilemih Ip), demaso 
■udrreleeiikUflcaltoiiiaad luunacMd 


erpeitence (n the icacUegal utlhtka and 
ibeutcofcorupuien. 

Aprolnira a dm tp Lecture >Mp, a re imoity 


audmlequAUflcaltoiiiaad namnaitd 
additaei of three r c force i. iboiild reach the 
Ptnonncl Manage, of ihe U idvenlly uf 
AdeUIJe.arO 6«t 498. Adelaide. Srenh 
AuKnhaSOOl (Telci UN IV ADA 


AA89141) 
uMtatmthaa 
29lk February 1984 


Unlverally of Western 

Australia 

Perth 

LECTURER (FIXED 
TERMIAND 
TUTOR (TEMPORARY) 
ININDUSTRIAL . ' 

RELATIONS 

Deportment of Industrial Rotations 
Ttie Leaurrehfpliaifered fata pertodof 
I h tee yean retih wpe pm peett of renawal. 
■ndlhe Iti toniapfora pertoilafane year, fn 
the tbit Innance wl® tone rntepoct* of 
renewal, Tho aeeeeudil eypflc* nu wtllte 
located |a tbn DmnnKUoflndwlllal 
Relidoni nadwlQbo ctpecird to teach bulb 
uadereredMie andMitier of Indvibiel 
RetattonicduiWl- 

. CmSdatMiheukllMldinliibleecederato 


FIXED-TERM 
LECTU RERJSENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Tha Baser Dcpai me el of Computer 
Sricnre bn a Mrency wbleb may be lllleil ai 
Lcciurer or Setdor Led orer level tor a Died 
teem o[ three. ye«re front earty I9M. 

AppBeantiiboald havee higher degree or 
ctpavalcnt quallQciltoit In Cotrputcr 
Sdcnce. An interest andbackgiotind Ip 
openilori V*to>tit.lia|iauci andnuudlan 
• ' or rereenpref of artfflrt at fnlelUstarefi . 

. dcwrebli. • • , 

Hie DMenmem hraalpoed iirfdi Me 
VAX liyiWb, a BnrnuMISlH. md 
aeveretittiaUermlal and mints 


fav4Bdtpmt»«nnuttfariphln(B<lli>l'ev,wida 
Pina robot, Tncrofi acre si la the 


Perea robot , There M socenla (he 
Uptaanfft cyber OunjuiMr. It otfatr 
counts In Com pater Science from Snl year 
taboeountoibl.apougridaaioDIptoavi : 
andMScand PhD prMrtnrec*. Appolnieca 
eapccttdcoiaKheadcinymuiarlr'OMi' 
remnli. 

IntIDKeraber.TSSl. 


and research dnabllcMlonitii the 
mutodlsripltoitry 11s Id of Industrial 


EtrlMtom.Alhomi 
Austral laniymlemr 


wmboRnadvantaia. I 

Bedeli w for the LccttiTcrlilp toduik 
aujKraJisaaijQn. TaiMto Pent) for ippoto im 


and depea dint farafy. removal ol lowipce 
bed kMatag tnaa aeh c me. Asia a nee 
touardnherofteffamind removal ' 
eipnuei wilt atoo be ovalUito lo the 
auoceiifiil eppllcenr foe Ihe tVsto rehip. 

Coaditions of appotaimant MB be 
Hiedfls<l in eny after oTippofnimehi wkkh 
may be mile at a rrtuh foihit 
■drerf be man!-' 


FIXED-TERM 
LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS. 
(‘P COURSES) 


Affikmhrea are fovtiodf* a 1-ycw fixed - 
'term Lector ekhlpln the Department ot 
Economic*. Tha penoa appointed wiH leach 
to the P'coone i whkti. bukally. bwdlve 
iheuirdyafiadkilvlrntodcarunito 
imlyib.tKliulfoaMiJirinand latthodoul 

•OMOmlCtlUKi Ibrt-appOrabntH to 


Further UtorlmwiflanieyboobfldBWlftow 
ilntteadolsh* DepartmeMot IndasbM . 
Relnfctta. Pro/esaorC- Malwnr, • • 

■j i' A^pftownt.lnihi^cateitaflni WB ! 


WM ra gor ww 9di 


Tmt Wren Ity reserves ill a rtgl it ocK ro . 
pnw«d with any appolMM at for Gnonrial 
.orAlferreHotn. 


Colaiste na liOllscoile Corcaigh 
University College Cork 


mm 


r 











THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Universities continued 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

Applicallons are Invited for (he following posts: 

Faculty of Arts 

1. Senior Lecturer/Lecturer In Music (ref. 52/509/2/83) - To 
leach courses In Music Theory at the undergraduate level for 
Iho Part-time Degree Programmes. (Evening Classes from 
6.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m.) Practical ability as a choral trainer or on 
an Instrument would be an advantage. 

Faculty of Science 

2. Senior Lecturers/Leclurera tn Computer Science <ief. 
68/509/2/83) - Applicants should have a higher degree 
(preferably a Ph.D) with appropriate teaching and/or research 
experience. Preference will be given to applicants with 
experience In one or more ot the following Helds'. Data Base 
Management Systems. Information Systems, Computer 
Operating Systems, Systems Simulation and Modelling, 
Statistical Computing, Compiler Design - or Operational 
Research, CAD/CAM tor Mechanical and Manufacturing 
Engineering. 

Faculty of Social Science 

3. Professor of Government and Public Administration (ref. 
53/509/2/83) (with specialization In Public Administration) - 
Applicants should possess outstanding academic 
qualifications, considerable university leaching and research 
experience and have published scholarly works ol originality 
and merit In the discipline. Bilingual ability (English and 
Chinese) would be b distinct advantage. 

4. Senior Lecluror/Lecturer in Publlo Law (54/509/2/83) - The 
appointee will be allached to Ihe Department of Government 
and Public Administration and will teach courses In Public Law 


(law and society, constitutional law, administrative law). He will 
also be responsible lor developing a law programme, Including 
researoh projects on recent legal development In China. 
Applicants should have appropriate legal training and 
qualifications. Familiarity wltn both Anglo-American and 


Applicants should have appropriate legal training 
qualifications. Familiarity wltn both Anglo-Amsricar 
Chinese legal systems would be a distinct advantage. 


5. Lecture r/As6isiant Lecturer In Government and Public 
Administration (ref. 56/509/2/B3) - The appointee will be 
required to teach courses and to develop research In any two ol 
Ihe following areas: fa) Political Theories, (b) Comparative 
Government and PoNecs, (c) Development Administration and 
(d) Administrative Theories. 

Date of Assumption ol Duty: let August, 1684. 


ANNUAL SALARY 
Professor 
Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer 


HKS30 1,380 or above 
HK521 1 ,200-283,740 1 


Senior Lecturer HK$21 1 ,200-283,740 by 8 Increments 
„ .'i 1 Lecturer HK$1 36,780-1 54,140 by 2 Increments 

BAR 

•a 4 . HK$1 63,260-227, 100 by 7 Increments 

! ?[ • Assistant Lecturer HK$99.080-1 26,800 by 3 Increments 

'•'i ’ Exchange rate approximately: US$1-HK$7.8, £1=HKS12. 

; : i ‘ij Starting salary and grade will depend on qualifications and 

• •i.Vjfj _•/, • .. .experience. 

Uty* Conditions of Service) Benefits Include sick leave, vacation 

»{%' . . leave, long leave with pay. superannuation (University 1698, 

Vi : appointee 598), medical benefits, education allowance for 

. ,\J, ■ , - children and housing allowance for those whose annual salary 
i 1 :■ Jf Is HKS144.960 or above, and for appointees on overseas 

■■■ . ■ t^ma.^paeaage benefits for themsetvea and their dependents. 

: • AFpllptfloi'i procedure; AppH cations shbiild t» l ma<fe out In 

.’ ‘Mi 1 ' ■ - / -duplicate,- giving foil particulars, experience and the names and 

addresses of 3 parsons to whom « 


» 1 

IJl ... i. 
; I--,., ■ • . 

M •;••• '■ 

i'.V + "' h : - 

hter- .r-: 

V r ■ • ■ i 


ii 


20n Closing data for applications MONDAY, 28th NOVEMBER, 

<8gS - ‘ ^ 

. - . • University, of ; 


Tho University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

Faculty of Stlnncii 
Centre fur Optical Science 
anil Tocnnolngv 

PROJECT LEADER 
LASER 

PHOTOCHEMISTRY 

Applications ore Invited 
Tor tho position of inn 
I call or of & research group 
to develop laser onalogunt 
Tor Industrie! photoche- 
mical processes. Appli- 
cants Should have , con- 
siderable experience in the 
arena or photochemistry 
and laser spectroscopy and 
should have a developed 
Interest In Industrial ap- 
plications. 

The University of New 
South Walss has con- 
tracted wltn the common- 
wealth of Australia, rep- 
reaarlad by the Australian 
Industrial Research and 
Development Incentives 
Board, to work on four 
Industrial photochemical 
processes. The procoasea 
ore to be chosen from 
those suggested for Inves- 
tigation in conaultation 
with Australian Industry. 

Tho project will Involve 
studies to establish the 
scientific reusability of the 
processes, studied to opti- 
mise tho processes, da- 
velopment or roactor sys- 
tems to Illustrate commer- 


cial feasibility and prepa- 
ration of estimates for 
prototype production 

Plante. 


The Project Leader wilt 
bn In rharga of a aroun or 
three other staff. There 
will be at least another 
four exports from Industry 
association with the 
antectod processes to be 
directed by the Projoct 
Leader. In addition, other 
academic and support staff 

W fche Centre and In the 
nlveralty will interact 
with tho project. 

The laboratory In which 
the project will bo carried 
out Una a range or lasers 
and there is a considerable 
support budget. 

The Projeat Leader will 
be ronulred for s period 
of ona year from tho date 
of appointment. The stort- 
ing date should preferably 
be between March ana 
July 1984. 

Furthor Information 

from Dr O. L. Paul, Cen- 
tre for Optical Science end 
Technology, C/-PO Box 1, 
Kena^toit, NSW. AUatra- 

Salaryt (A3B.SA6 (under 
review). 

Applications close 7 De- 
cember 1BB5. 

For further Information 
about conditions of 
appointment end method 
of application writs to the 
Association of Common- 
wealth _ Uni varsities 

, London 


• Appllpatloh procedure; Appticatiorte slfoirfd be l made out In 
#pHoate, giving foil particulars, experience and the names and 
addresses of 3 parsons to whom reference may be made, and 
sent together with copies of certincafos/cflplohias/tostlrnontala 
and recent publications to the Peradnriet Section, The Chinese 
. ; University of Hong Kong, Shatin, N.T. Hong Kdng not later than ■ 

■ isl-Febn/ary, 1984 tor poet (1) and 31ar December, 1989 for 
■ P°$ 8 J£H 6 V Pteaae.quole appropriate reference number and 
; ; r^ Reonil tment’.on cover. • 

THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES * ; 

ABERYSTWYTH V i . 

BUILDINGS OFFICER 

. topitosttofla are Invited Iran suitably qualified and experienced persona •» 

, for. the above poet tenable Irom fat January, IBM. Ths-nraort . 
appointed w* be fesponabte (or all aspect of building development arid , 
rrwlnlanance In Ihe College and its Estates and Farm Properties. Saiety 
wH be In aocontance with Adrrtlnlatrative.Slefi Grade IV £17,275 arid 
upwards, ■' 

AppIlUttoo foTfna and tiirther psrttoulsra ban be obtained from the '• 

. Rail strar (fit atllrifl OHIm), University Cottage ■, of Wales, Old 
. Coflega, King Street, Abetyitwyth SY23 2AX ffel: 0970 317 7 Extr 


South East Thames 
Regional Health 
• , . Authority 
V. and ■ 

University of Rent 
At Canterbury 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCES/ 
MANAGEMENT 
trainingadviser 


T his . poet rapraqanta a 
idle omiortmflty to fink 

.. an ■ eoBdomtO rosea ran 
approach to . management 
end njapapemanf training 
with the preotlaal necessi- 
ty of equipping managers 
■'.. m *11, ■■»*(■ in 8 -complex 
. praanlagtlon ,to do their 
Jobs. 


.The 'parson 
Will to) In the 
.Health Authority, ’ be In- 
volved in the evaluation 
. encL. redesigning -pf man- 
agornent training orogram- 
mei. together with * utr- 
Jrtin amount of tutdringt; 
lb) -In the University. take 
park In .teaching, and rs^ 
•enroll In '. the|r.. field or 
management expertise,' 

• AppllCotl oris ori Jnvitod' 
„from those holding a qua). 
IflMtlon. "Tn- occupational 


in. the Regional 
uthorlty, ’ ba m- 


1 D) in tni university, 
part in .teaching, atad 
aearoti in -. tne|r. . flelt 
management expertise 


. psychology . or , B manage- 
: : ment dlsoiplino and ex- 

i.esrjfftv. n mnnaflBra<,n t 


The. appointment 'VYlU bo 

..for a period of five years 
•"poaalUie no B * • *? or \ 


The University of 
The South PaciHc 
Suva, Fyi 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 

headerin 

monetary 

ECONOMICS 
(Post 83/90) 

Appilcatlona aro invited 
from suitable candidates 
ror (he above post. Candi- 
date* should be econom- 
ists with postgraduate 
training in macroecono- 
mics unri monetary policy 
and Preferably with a PhD 
and a proven Interest In 
development of underde- 
veloped countries. Field 
experience In developing 
countries and publications 
relating to monetary 
aspects of development are 
highly desirable. The 
appointee will primarily 
promote leaching of 
money, banking and fi- 
nance and work on such 
subjects as Impact of va- 
rious proposals for inter- 
national monetary reform 
on small Island nations; 
special problems of monet- 
ary policy In such coun- 
tries; balance of payments 
and development, prob- 
lems and potential or eco- 
nomic Integration. . etc. 
The appointee may also be 
asked to teach micro and 
macroeconomics. 

Salary will ba In accord- 
ance with qualifications 
and experience In the 
Senior Lecturer scale: 
FS 15.749—1 B , 487 or 

Ueeder range: FS19.382— 
21.038. 

In addition the Uni- 
versity provides gratuity 
amounting to 1SK of 
basic salary, appointment 
allowance and, subject to 
the Unlvsralty’a currant 
housing policy, partly fur- 
nished accommodation at a 
rental of 13DK of salary. 


Tho University will pay an 
allowance in iiau of super- 
annuation of 10% of stan- 
dard salary. In soma oases 


this allowance may be paid 
direct to tlie appointee's 
existing superannuation 
acheme subject to a deci- 
sion on acceptability of 
the Bahama by the Com- 
missioner of Inland Re- 
venue. 

Appointment will be for 
a contract porlod of three 
years. Candidates should 
send Three Copies of their 
curriculum vitae with full 
personal particulars, 

names and addressee of 
three referees, end data of 
availability, to the Reg- 
istrar, the University of 
the Booth Pacific, P.O. 
Bax I 1 68, Suva. FIJI, to 
reach him no later than 9 
December IBBS. 

Further particulars are 
available on request to the 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF 80CI0L0QY 

AWBtanls mull be qjaUllad andftw experienced genera) Qoc kkM i ^ 
Inlereal and a competence In Research methods, Statistics andD«Tp»M? 10 
UECTURE8H IP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: ^ 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Applicants should ba wsB-quaffllad and experienced and should be a»oami m 
to participate In underpreduala leaching but more oa/ticuhrfa 
development ol reaeaich capacity and postgraduate leashing at' a Iiii mm 5 
level. 8pecialM Interests particularly required Include Administrate* iWTS 
Qovammenl Law. Corporation (Including Parastetel] Law Rmu! i 
Comparative Law (Including Socialist Legal Systems), Inierpreiation of 
the Law ol Evidence. The Department Is anxious to enhance Its c«nso?!2 
malhodotogy with regard to researoh. including field won* in (he 
relevant materials for teaching In a apecHlcally Zimbabwean eoaiexlV “ 

LECTURESH1P/&EN10R LECTURESHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF LAND MANAGEMENT (Soil Solano*) 

Candid ales must hold a higher degree, preferably a PhD, erd show k*_ 
teechlng/fessarch abnnlea In Ihe (oBowIng areas: soil day mineralogy, &oi 
and aoU chemistry- Working experience or a knowledge ol Alrican^tawajUhTM 
advantage. 

LECTURESHIPS/SENIOR LECTURESHIPS: 

REGIONAL AND URBAN PLANNING CENTRE (2 post*) • 

Poet A; Applicant* must have a first degree and postgraduate training to one d ha 
following areas: Rural Sociology, Social Administration or a«vti Ptomkia fa* 
experience in rural areas will be an advantage. The tuccesaM oentikJdT 
required to teach 'Social Services and Seri-hsip', and rural sodal sbuchM x 
general to (he Postgraduate Diploma sluderus. in addition, ihe sppoWee n* bs 
reqiired to conduol both MhMual and teem research In the ebova Gtkh wt 
perform admlnlstraUva duties assigned by Ihe Chairman. 

Poet B: Applicants must have a first degree and postgraduate training to one or nan 
of toe blowing areas: Agriculture, Agronomy. Agricultural Extension or Aariatore 
Economics, work experience In rural areas win ba an advantage. The ^ 
candidate will be reqiired to leach 'Farming Systems', 'Rural Ecosystem* ere Ru* 
Development' and related topics to Ufa Postgraduate Diploma students In edition 
the appointee wfl be required to conduct both Individual and team research hN 
above Horde and to perform administrative duties assigned by the Ctitemav 
SALARY SCALES: 

Lecturer Grade II: Z$8,01S x 516 - 9,684 x 652 - Z*1 3,425 
Lecturer Grade I: ZS13.880 x 306 - ZS 16,564 
Senior Lecturer: Z?1 5,000 x 480 - ZS1B.B40 
Appointment on above acaiea according to quallRoatione and experience. 
CONDITIONS OP SERVICE; Both permanent and short-term contract* era o*m 
Persona who are not Zimbabwean eft bene may be appointed only on a ihorHem 
contract basis with an Initial contract period ol two year*. Short-term contract* ney, 
In exceptional oases, be extended. 

Appilcatlona (6 copies) giving full personal particulars (including M name, (ton 
and date of birth, etc), quaflflaatlojw, employment and experience, preinri idiry 
date ol availability, telephone number and names and addressee ol three rafaraei to 
toe Director, Appoint monte and Personnel, . University of Zimbabwe. PD. Bn 
MP187, Mount Pleasant, Harare, Zimbabwe (talex: 4-162 Wfl. Iran vAomturtw 
particulars on the above posts are available on raquaet. 

Candida tee should send an addition el copy ot their application to the Aaeoctofosd 
Commonwealth Umvereititiae (Appta), 38 Gordon Bquara, London WCIHOPF.toi 
whom further partioutere also available. 

Closing date tor receipt of application is 16th Deoembar, IMS. » «» 


OPF, to whom applioan l* 
In U- K. should eond an 
additional copy or thoir 
application. HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 
8ENIOR 
LECTURESHIP/ 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PAEDIATRICS 


Brunei 

University 

Office of the Secretary 
General and Registrar 

FACULTY OFFICER 
SCALE IA-n 

Applications are liivltad for 
the paat of Faculty Officer In 
tlia Faculty of Technology. 
The post Will also carry some 
additional duties within the 
central Renletry, Applicants 
should be graduates, or pol- 
len academic or profesalonol 
Qualifications to a similar 
level, end have previous ex- 
perience, Ideally within edu- 
cational administration. 

The Faculty orfiror acale 

II (f 11. 1 60 - CUT. 123), plus 
Cl. 186 par annum London 
Allowance, subjoct to satis- 
factory work performance. 
Tho position carries Untvorsi- 


rnctory work performance. 
The position carrioe Untyoral- 
tlos' Superannuation Schamo 


for a Sanfor Lectureship/ 
Leatureahlp In Paediatrics. 

Applicants should hove 
had experience In general 
paediatrics and should 
pqaaeea t|ia. M.R.C.P. 

‘wirar 

sub spec tatty such as tmoc- - ■ 
• • tious ■ dleaasea: develop- 

mental paediatrics, haoma- 1 

R tology, ato., la required 
or T appointment at the 
Igher level. 

1 Annual aalaHes (super- 
, Xnnuabie) arai Senior, Lac-. 

a p i! p 6ifc B - pofB J' 

{ct6.ff76w.£92 164, uteri-. " 

... te B aiiP?S o ^?r. Vt&fsi 


benefits, The Initial grade will 
be determined In the light of 
the nppolntment made. 

. candidates should apply b: 
letter to the Personnel Secret 
nrv. Brunei University, Ux_ 


Appllcstlona are Invited ary. Dr unpl University, TJx- 
r a Sanfor Lectureship/ bridge. Middlesex, UDB 3PH 
ictureehlp In Paediatrics. . froti whom additional In- 


formation can ba obtained o 
receipt of a self -nddreass 
envelope (postage will b 

S old), . Closing date: 2o 

ovembarlB89. HI 


University of 
Oxford 

GOLDSMITHS’ 
PROFESSORSHIP 
: OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

• The aleatora Intend to 

B rocesd -to hn election to 
is ..Goldsmiths' .Profes- 
sorship or English Litera- 
ture which win /all vacant 
°Jl 1 October 1984.. The 
stipend of the_ professor 1# 
et Present Cl 9,880 per 

■nntiim. r 




Ill 


P^SpREJ;!: 


BLLOW 


■ -IKl .i ■ 





benefits are provided. -, , 

Futther'. particulars *hd 
ori forms msy. be- 


sorshlp of English Litera- 
ture which win /all vacant 
°Jl 1 October 1 9 84. . The 
stipend of the_ professor is 
et Present Cl 9, 880 per 
annum- ; / . 

Applications ‘ - : (nine 

copies),, naming, three re- 
fer to as but without tee-', 
tlmonlals, ahodld be . re- 
ceived : not later than a 
J-P.nbscy . 1 98.4. i»y, the. Rea- 


- Tofo lr '-erili ' 1 ^'^“Are, P . P Lohdon 


mn LOUGHBDRODGR 
Hi UNIVERSITY 01 
^ nCHNDLOEY 

TUTOR/ 

ORGANISER 

A graduate la required lo wo* ta 
the Centre lor Extenriw 8** 
developing and ninnlng W 
courses For industry and Ihe ptfc 
services. Varied bBdcg roufldJ> 
any academk) d®#™ 
considered: a strong (nte raflw 
Knowledge ol curranl conurew 
Induelrial legislation with 
years' relevant experience «w» 
be particularly welcome. 

Salary on leolurer l*l"J 
within range , ol 
Initial oontraol tor two yqaflflfr 
Further particulars and 
form Irom Paul 
Eatabtlahmeni Officer, rH- 
EX. - 

Ltughbomlgh We ^3s» 

University of Oijorf 

In association wiw 

. University College 

UNIVERSITY 

LECTURESHIPS 

EXPERIMENTAL 

physws 

(CLARENDON . 

. LABORATORY) - ; l 

«.jn ™ "fifflSg- 

Lsooretorv oiiA* 

x ii d rt d-^s§d r -ir , i' 

■ efca. ^ ! 

Further 


onaiJKbng:- The ,■ closVno . if ' ' 

b c c rab*er"S|^g* 1 ,B i i University of Oxford 


‘\SOsSSl 

,on# of. 


CBtjqn f! . », -fnatrumenti 


but candidate* 


i* i-^| : ‘ ■ 

,1 


.fundo^ 


.rxt.Iiis 


-V ‘ V. • v ‘. : -\i ’ ■. •{ = 

•V ' f- 

■ V ^ • ?■ • PROFESSORSHIP 

Ad OlfcStlane mm . • • .• . * 


■ university of Oxford 
. . ' St. Hugfi’s College . ■ 

- .Application la invited, for- 

, tn« foI|pwJns^pgii|ir*duBt* 

RAWN8LE Y. 
STUDENTSHIP 

i ■ ‘ V Sujli! f i College 

VS?, . elect . to e 



• ifh JLenpuaie • end .liltere- 

mmursSm 1 .wi 
: SVV«’k.f."»inis 

m&Mzni. 






• Furthtif 

be obtalpea M?tTho»iJT . 
tor K. W. J- M L 9 bor»'°y| . 

irrk- n 1ft a o n od, Oxford^ 

Ifei 

■ '**■&* : -t- y.., ,.i . 

»: . • . i- . .. p • - '. .jj 


I 


- ■,i.:|,!l I Ml •* IHI !/■ ; ( :■ i- IlfM i • II 1 '■ J ’. 

^^ng.inGiiERT^ATioNEppecETOT: :mm : : ; ■ v 


Universities continued 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

LECTURER(2 

POSITIONS) 


University of 

readIrsh!p/ 

SENIOR LECTURE- 
SHIP IN BUILDING 
SERVICES 


k AniicaLtanB are Invited 


(Ra-advertisemeni) 


!fl«l TBChnology. 


The Department con- 
, Heorec courses In 
fifij aresi : Food Tec h no I - 
Mineral Tochnology: 
Applied Chemlslry. 


Applications are Invited 

Sen./r &ro°r[ uPHM 

of* ^Tgl'rieerl n g , 1,1 ° 


ii ig aiDBCted that one 

gSgprs srAnss 

ite»ir"nB but applications 
* eofa db welcomed Trom 

r BU . .uifth unnpfinrlntA 


8£S with appropriate 
sgiliri rations and experl- 
•bu tn »nv of the above 


Salary: K16.020- 

Kll 8 70 p.a. (XI = Stg. 
Olrfa eppro*. i Appoint- 
• emt level will depend 
J/Ta quBlI/lcatlons and 
fiptrlence. 

Initial controct period la 

grilulty of 94% taxed ot 
ippolntmont and re- 
Hiruiion . fares, leave 
fir** for the itaff mnmber 
ind family after IB 
noBlht of service, set- 
inne-ln end settllng-out 
(llowince. six weeka paid 
Iciia P*f year, education 
fire* and assistance to- 
Bird* school fees. free 


Applicants should pas- 
■ ti.Sc, (Eno). degree 
and preferably also a high- 
"T end should be 

corporate members of 
® th i e »f' h S Or l.E.E. 

or 1. Mecn.E or an equiva- 
ant * Institution, with st 
least 2 years’ industrial 
experience in butldlng sor- 
vices engineering. Prefer. 
■i>®S w 1 ll he given to those 
with aubstentlel teach I no, 
research and administra- 


tive experience in a terttl 
ary educational Institu- 


tion; familiarity with the 
educational requirement* 
of C.I.B.S. and corporate 
membership or the 
C.I.B.S. would be en 
advantage. 


Annual salaries tauper- 
annuable) are: Reader (9- 


polnt soaloi: HK}220,320 
292.740 (£18. 85 d - 

25,090): Senior Lecturer 

( 9-poin t scale* 

HK53 11.200 - 285,740 

(£18.091 - 24.251) (Sterl- 
ing equivalent as at Octo- 
ber 25. 1983). Starting 

8alo .ri. wm oapond on 
qualifications end experi- 
ence. 


*trai »nuui i sjsjib • Ii hh 

houilOfl. aslery protection 
Bltn end medical benefit 
chiaii era available. 


DfH lied O 
imp eppie*) wl 


pplicottona 
th currlcu- 


Ijai vfiea. together with 
ft* name* and addresses 


At current rates, salar- 
ies tax will not exceed 
ISM of gross income. 
Houalng at a rental of 


al thru rafareea and I n - 
dinting earliest avsllabll- 


7(414 of salary v children’s 
education .allowances, 


B io >*ke up post, should 
received by: The Reg- 
litrsr. Pipfla Now Guinea 
UcJcerKLy ar TacUnalogy, 
rnuti klsil Bag, Lao, 


leave and medical benefits 
are provided. 


Further particulars end 


rnuti Vlsll Bag, Lao, 
fuui New Guinea, by 3 
December 1985. 


ippllcattan forme mey be 
ibtalnod from the Aaeocle- 


Applicint* resident In 
tki United Klnsdom 
mould also send one copy 


obtained from the Associa- 
tion or Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts). 36 
Gordon Bquara, London 
WCI H OPF. or from the 
Appointment Unit, Secret- 


10 Ihe Association of Cpm- 
BMwiilkn Unlveraitles 
(Apple), 36 Gordon 
fcitri. London WC1H 
WF, froro whom further 

ttSr“ n "in 


ary’s Office . University of 
Hong Kona, Hong Kong. 


Tho closing dots for ap- 
plications fa 31 December 


University of 
■ Oxford 
. CHICHELE 
HOnssORSHIP 
0?80C1AL AND 
POLITICAL 
theory 


Intend to 
Theory which 


*«l Theory which 
■tipind br "The 


The UniverBlty of 
Manoheater 


^S3SR Ii b.J«SJt 


LECTURER/SENIOR 
- LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


ov cun non _ Applications are Invited 

(Staff, Unlvaroltv *nrrio«2 for this poet establ tailed 

ovVK' 0 ^ Square under the U.O.C. I.T. In- 

ImV ®“i from °wK»m Illative. Applicants ahoulrt 

ptirtleularB mou wi hava a good academic re- 

‘‘wmcT • ” n»*y cord and raaearch and 

n * tnnr.Hno Intni'Mta nt fin 


navo a good agaaomic re- 
cord and roaearch and 
teaching interests et an 


i University of 
Oiford ‘ 

• St Hilda College: • 

1 ^TUTORIAL • 
feoWSHIP 
.WgNGLISH 

^literature ■ 

B^fiW3 p »S5 '? 

Sir«iiow m 


advanced levol In computer 
aided methods of design 
particularly for V.L.6.I. 


(*toi HI.IMBI If »w« T >UIWI4. 

circuits and systems, and 
.bo kqon to relate this 


work to the other Alvoy 
oreas of special interoat 
which are Man Machlna 
Interface, Software En- 
gineering end intelligent 
Knowledge Baeed Systems. 


A candidate with signi- 
ficant end relevant experi- 
ence can be considered for 


once can be considered for 
appointment at the Senior 
Level. 


SJ«urifcf rr * ct I 

• Women as 
*P»lietf * n . d Tutor 

Mr ■nd .same 


Salary will . depend on 
age.- Qualifications and ax- 


HUD. mhhiii IUBl>vi|P bum rasa- 

parlance and will ba either 
C7.19D- 


> the ranges 

; 1® 0 ‘ u*** 1 


Lecturer) or 
las. • _ p.a. 


Senior Lecturer) (Super- 
nnustlon). 




. The appointment la ten- 
able immediately, Particu- 
lars and application forms 
(•returnable by. November 
30th > from the Regletrer, 

L 1 ? mIS'SKI'T- 


ships 


• 6 »«of College 

th.. ; .Yl8lTlfon :• 


198^ 


University of 
‘ Oxford . 


.. Oxford i 
The Queen’s College 


CLIFFORD NORTON 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 


JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN THE ftlSTORY 
: OF SCIENCE 


■ The College i)rp'poeae fo 
elect a men oi* woman to ■ 

St.'r£ 

.the .History of Sdlence tan- 


tha .History qf Science tsn- 
rtlf- for tnred '’>«>*£* 5??^ 

mp Sate B fbr eppjicat? 6 n« Te , 

•If December. f983j- ■*. 



University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
FELLOWSHIPS 


University of 
Oxford 

The Queen's College 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE 


® followinu fpi- 
vem 11 for ‘wo 


iMff /rom 1 OmoiTE 
*roin p^r* r»ns who 
SfiX? . »hown «hnm*olv" s 
“Oic to carry out orlnimai 
"ffBli. The value ‘"a! 

L n , - *A b , f *rst year and 
t7,o30 In (ho soconU year. 


SIR JAMES KNOTT 
FELLOWSHIP 


-.7*0 Fellowahtpe avail- 
able In any Faculty (nor- 
mally awarded to aradu- 
ataa of other Univorsltlaai 


Thu Cfillrgn pr,,|JOHii* in 
rlrtl a in nn or wumuit tn it 
Junlur Re inarch n-l- 
Towsiiip |n Physli, loulcdl 
Sr lrnci, Ipnubln for three 
Y»L“r' from ] October 
1984. Tlia clnelno time for 

bo r \ r 0 83 1 . 11 "* 16 HA- 


LOED ADAMS 
FELLOWSHIP 


Further partlruiar-i may 
S® ■■ obtainable from the 
College Sooretarv. The 


8*V n 4^ CoM<,B "- °* ,0 & 


One Fellowship avail- 
able m snv Faculty (pre- 
ference will be given to 


candidates who. through 
family. residence or 
education, aro connected 
with the former County or 
Cumberland or whose 
proposed research has 
connections with, or will 
be of benefit to that 
County) . 


Personal 


Furthor particulars and 


. — hh« iimio. ■ nna 

application forme (which 
must be returned by 31 
December 1983) may be 


December 1983) may I 
obtained from the Reg. 
I e trap (Fellowships), The 
University. Newcastle 

upon Tyne NE1 7RU. H2 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCB8 £100 
to £20, ODD. Written terms 
pn rngunat. Ropiomil True! 

Dover streot. Plccn- 
dllly. London Wl A 4RT. 
Phone 01-401 2934 or 499 
3416. LOOO 


Polytechnics 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

School of Electronic Engineering & Computer Science 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

The Polytechnic has bean able to make a number of very good 
appointments to support Hb new IT courses which have now mads an 
excellent start. Howsverthere are 9tm soma vacancies tor which 
applications are now Invited. Candidates are sought who have Industrial, 
commercial or research experience In Ihe following areas:- 

DIGITAL ELECTRONICS/MICROPROCESSOR 
ENGINEERING 
DATA COMMUNICATIONS 
SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 
DATA BASES & INFORMATION PROCESSING 
or allied technology. 

The School has a very vigorous programme o< course development 
(Including a new 'extended' course), research and consultancy, and 
successful candidates will be expected to contribute to this. Teaching at 
both undergraduate and postgraduate levels will be available, and 
opportunltleaexlsftorpart-UmBaludytorah^iBrdegrae.wMchwlll be 


encouraged. QuaMMjtoungw candidates witl ffnd the Schools 
stimulating environment In wnlch to begin an aoademloeareer. 


stimulating environment In wnlch to begin an aoademlo< 
Appointment will be made appropriate to qualifications i 
one ol the following ranges (incl. ot London allowance)) 
Lecturer II: £7,000^:12,213 

8 enlor Lecturer: Ell , 320-El 4,000. 


Academic Registry Dept. AO, Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, 
Kingston upon Thames KT12EE.Tal: 01-549 1368. • (1 




Research in German/Linguistics 

Salary: £6,649 to £6,363 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
Researcher into "Aspects of semantic analysis in Qerman- 
English translation." 


Lecturer in Modern Language^ 

Salary; £7,216 to £11.568 (Lecturer 2) 
£13,443 (Senior Lecturer) 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a Lecturer 
n/Senior Lecturer in Modern Languages from those able tt> 
offer any 2 langbagea from Frencn/German/Spaniab,' 

Duties tq commence aa aoop as possible. . : 


from the SWRpg OfEcbr, Theftjlyteqluricj 
Wolvertiainpfo'n iWVTISp (09Q2 710654.- apaephonea/tok-, .1 
office hours) to, whom Completed forms ahdlild be returned • ' 
within 14 days of the date ofthiaadvertlBement, (tase4) 


Portsmouth Polyttehnlc 


APPOINTMENT OF 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Applications 1 qro .ipviiod for two new pbsts al Vfoe-Pr&skfent 
level created as a rrautt. of .recent review of the senior 
mamtgdment struefore of the Polyteohnlo. It is probablp that 
one post will be concerned with resource rriartagemenf and the 
other with academto affalrs. Efther VKje-PresJdant may be 
required Id ad on behalf of the President |n the Pmsldent'a 
absence. 1 a :'*•/: ■ 

Salary: £23,277.00, per, arinqin (Bunihpm fE Vfpe Principal 

Group12). • -. 

Application forms an? fiirthar partibutara may be obtained from; . 

: Thp- Partonheri Offjce '■ ; 'j ' " ' ; ; 

lb-* • .:h iTTte^uffleW-C^ntm ,. ;?- 

: 1: •! ' 1 $t Mfcfjaafo .Road • { V ! -ai'-I 

vpdrtemqufii,- POISED- ■ ■ "Sfi&'j: :■ 

;,i. -. I’,. ... ; , /• / •; ; / 1 Tel^ Q705 ^5451'; ■ pX- S \ ■ /y. 

■Pla^se Quota re(eWe AYb..- 1 V.- •• ••V'. .• 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Arts 


SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER II 
THREE DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 


Fixed lerm appointment unfit 30th September, 1084 


Salary Scare' Ssaftir Lecturer C 10 .M 1 -E 12 662^13 Wl 

lecturer II £7.21S-£l 1,568 

A suHsbly qualified Furniture Prouud Designer is raqulreo to team m tria School Of 
Twee Dimensional Dai's n aucwsatul applicant win teach ontoo CNAAHAihmsi 
F urniture O”®’ 1 oontnbulq tow ante the devetopinent ol a proposed new 
HSS? 'nProriuclOae.fln Appi, earns should possess a BA Hors. B5c Han*, ma or 
MOe* RCA In Three Dimensional Design praleraU/ with 4,5 yeara mamma) 
wpertonca and an interest in too technological aspecta of design 
The Polytechnic te a direct gram institution twin an Independent Board ot Govern ore u 
opened in 1971 and has a student population ol toms S.K» w has e/Vomiye nut 
purpose-built aoaxnnaJdetkm, Including 830 residential plena on toe 114 . sere 
ornpus ova linking lira sea at Jonfanstown. a pleasant and qu«l res dent) at area 
There la a Bthemo ol usistence wlto removal 

Novaret*. 


■ ■WM,™ «in* nnoi mniva rorumaa Dy 2 «h November 

otft^nby t^pho^rrg V^abbey ( 023 1 1 85(31 Ert 2241 or by win™ 
U; orac «. W»ter Polylachnlo, Ghora Road, MewtoWnaBbev. 

CO. Antrim BT37 OQB 


Ghora Road, Ne«rtownaM)ffy. 

111951) 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 
Borough Road, 
London SE1 0AA 


„ . Department of 
Mnthomat leal Science* and 
Compuilnn 

LECTURER GRADE 
II/ SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 
(Ref: X20) 


^Middlesex — — , 
Polytechnic 

Faculty ot Art and Doalgn 

Part-time Tutors 
In Computer 
Graphics and 
Computer Aided 
Design 


Application* are Invited 
Tram wnJI qualified cailUI- 
daiea lo touch Oprratlannl 


Rosaarch an unilarnraidu- 
ato course* within tho Do- 
parkmertt. The auocoaaful 
applicant Will probat, 1y 
hava a Higher Degree with 
Interest* In tlia area or 
Btodiaatlc Procoaaaa and 
Will hava developad *ome 


axpartlss In romputar ap- 
pllcationa. 


Recent rmmrch and/nr 
consul tancy In thla area 
would be an advantaga. 


salary will ba In tho 


Lecturer Orade II: 
£ B ,20 2 IAIOI — £12.555): 
Siuilar Lecturer: £11,670 
CX6) — £14,430, Lath 


aalarlea par annum Inclu- 
sive of London Allowance . 


To work one one day a 
week basis with BA \ 

Honours Graphic Design 
courses and other courses 
within the Faculty. 

Suttabte quatlllcariona and 
experience Inthe visual 
arts and computer 
programming are 
expected. 

Please write with a current 
cv quoting reference 
A387A to, The Dean, 
Faculty ol Art and Design, 
Middlesex Polytechnic, Cat 
. Hill, Barnet, Herts EN4 

8HT. (13944) 


1 1 . • . ; 


Application form and 
further data I la -will be 


Officer- Tal: 
ext. 9335. - 


Clotting data for racalpt 
completed apnllaallop 
rnta vvlll ba lae Digem- 


formj :vvJ 
bar 1983. 


Middlesex ' 
Polytechnic 

Sohool of Social Work' . 

and 

London Borough of 
Enfield 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 


nopartmanL or 
Boelel Services 

. LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL WORK/ 
TRAINING OFFICER 
(Services for the 
Elderly) 

(£7860 - £14088 pn Incl 


John Dalton Faculty of 
_T*uhnoloqv 
Department of 


Mechanical. Production 
and Che mien] Enolnaerina 


PRINCIPAL -•/ 
LECTURER IN 
MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEERING or 
POLYMER , 
ENGINEERING 


il'tel 


■> 1 

. , 1 is 

1. i 

■ • • • 1, t ; 


. A aha rod post fop a j>ro- 
reanldnoMu qtfaljflad 

arnduato . eooiai worker 
with eubatantlal expPri- 
anca . of work with tho 


•. .', 1 1- •«#*♦»<•* . ft I 


anca . of work with tho 
elderly. . Besponst bill tie* 
Involve teach l no about Ihte 


Appilcatlona. are. Invited 

( rom woJl nunliried manu- 
acturlne englasan for 


Involve Machine about Ihte 
area of .practice ln . t.ha 
Fqlvtechnlo, ana ateff da- 


tlila senior appointment. 
Consideration will b* 
given to alj applicants 
whose experience ilea. 
■ within -Ihe . broad field or 
manufacturing, hut axpari- 


polr technic, ana starr da- t*, 

S elapment end training 
uttea for the full range of 
personnel who work With 1 
the aldorly In tha Depart- . 


!.'••• 'j 1 
• :: ft 




■nee tn polymer engineer- 
ing would bo a parclaular 
advantage. The sticceoBful 


Appointment will be at 
o level commensurate with 
qualifications and exporl- , 
once, A commitment to 


advantage. The siiccsssrui 
candidate will be requlrsd' 
to provide academic lead- 
ership in manufacturing or 

P olymer engineering and 
a develop further the De- 


ence, A commltnient to 
hldher degree stud I oh, re* 
anarch and publications la 




to develop further the Dti- 

r artm ant's proa ram mo of- 
ndustrlnl collpboratlon. 


Induatrlal collpboratlon. 
Applicants should there- 
fore have. In addition to 


loro. ,1 BTD . >11 lUH.uyii w 

good academic qualifica- 
tions, a proven record of 


informal enquiries'. 

Frank. Ainsworth. Mid- 
dlesex polyteohnlo, 01-804 
8131 ext 245: Helen Dent, 

|j?g, o,, o, 0 . , s r A" oh «*a is; 


• « 1 • •' 

. I 'J:.. 


relevant' . Induetrinl ro- 
se arch , .development and/ 
or conaultancy, ■ 


formatlc 


. quoting : ref 
for further In? 


1 For, fiirthar.’ information' 

188 3). lend a aelNaddrea- 
sad envelope marked T / 


formation and sn apalfcn- 
tfon form, poitlno ' first-, 
class to: personnel omen, 
Mfddlaaex Polytechnic, 


i- !r. 

. ■ : i v' ' • 


CHAM . Lout 


±. nt B b P ti?- a 4. clo,lnfl 


med envelope marked T / 
659 to tlie Secretary. 
Mahch aster . Polytechnic. 


'.AH Sainta Buildings. Man- 
Olf aster MIS 6BH. , H3 


Brighton Polyioohnio ' 

1 playgroup iAqspqiatlon' ’’ 

SUPERVISOR 

f 5,978-£7,006p.Ji,', 

Re^UiJred. 'for tJenehlber* 


Leicester Polyteohnlo 
Faculty oFEducation', 
Humanities & Social 
Science ■ . 

School q 8 Applied Social . 




'..^aawsK 1 ;' 

. Aamiolstrqtlon . 

LECTURERlirN 

SOCIOLOGY (Post N6, 


- ii 

■ r -v ■ 1 . 


. Retired, for* '•fteoanlMr '.W 

rp^'r. Aira^tillon.^aiia* !. ' , * t ’ Jnijusry i984 or 

nor tel Jol nt iy by the •; 6* 1 l !2? n 1S. p 5 > M lb l5, fl KTS Br ** p 

' Polytnohnlo’ ajicl ‘ ' , Knllm '^•® f Wll.bel per 


• ", i - ' 


■ ' j':h; ' ' 

•Ii*.-:; 1 : 


• • Appilcatlona ora invl 
. from suitably nualjnad gr 
. ates for tho post or 


. essential , 1 . 


osv t Sd ts_ 


^dr further 1 detd)J* and •' ; 
lc»t(on form > please , :• 


.,KK. 

exp acta 
other o 


p i 


iolooy o 
Tlie core of 

* (Hons)/ 

. . ScIeuCe 

legiraa In Law. but . 
appointed Witl be 
ty contribute to 




• . i ? 1 if liv. 










Polytechnics continued 


Polytechnic of 
The South Bank 
Borough Road, 
London SE1 OAA 

Faculty or Scloncn and 
Erin Inhering 

WOMEN IN 
ENGINEERING 
PROJECT 
LECTURER, 
GRADE II 
(Ref: EE14) 

Tiin II. EA have created a 
ap in-la] I pi- I urea hip in lup- 
nort of the Polytochnit or 
the South Dank Initiative 
to ancouraae woman to 
mudy anglnnerlng, 

The P.fl.B. In conjunc- 
tion with the E.E.C. Lb 
currently running a H.C. 
In Rlacironlca for woman 
only- The aurceaefiil oppli- 
curit will be expected to 
contribute to the teurhluu 
n( the coLirnn, liulne with 
mlioula. imrauo reaoarcli 
anti curriculum develop- 
ment and gunernlli- on- 
ciiurana utlior inftfa tl vm 
In Ihli erne. 

The puccosaful randlUain 
will have a (Inn roe In on- 
a inner I Jit) ur raTatnd dlacl- 
ulino. Experience In Indus- 
try or tnnchlnu wuuld he 
an additional advantage). 

Hu lory will ha In the 

£&"9oB (Xioi - £12.935 
p.a. Indualve ot London 
Allowance. 


Application form 
flirt liar particulars 
available from tlie fin 
Office Tali 01-928 


Starting salary will he 
dependent on tiuallflca- 
rionx and experience. 

Application form and 
fiirllior particulars arc 
available from tlie fiiarnna 
Of rice Tali 01-928 8989 
Ext: 2395. 

Clnilna (lata ror receipt 
of complatad application 
forma will be 2nd Do com- 
ber 1083. H3 


Middlesex 

Polytechnic 

PART-TIME 
EFL TEACHERS 

Jleuulrod I mined lately to 
teach Dvnriaut sludnnli on 
dagrne courses at Mid- 
dlesex Paryt PL-h rile '* loca- 
tion |n Tottenham. North 
London. 

- Cop tracts Will normally 
b« far-between 5. and . 10 
hours a wauUi-Bbtual tlmee 
by arrangement. . 


j 


tll’atTI ScBl * £7,2 1 B — 

For further particulars 
and application form (re- 
turnable by 26 November 
1983) send a Bolf-adUraa- 
aad gnvBlopo marked “T / 
860“ to tha Secretary. 
Manchester Paly technic. 
All Balnta Building. Man- 
cheater M13 SDH. H3 


Liverpool 

Polytechnic 

Depart^ rnit^crt Social 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN 
POLITICS 

;JET.»|S~£l'^,96B;.. 


Trent Polytechnic 
CAREERS ADVISER 

(£8194 - £8660} 


To bo responsible ror 
Contemporary 
Political Analysis and 
pither United states .Poll- 
tlca or The Politics of In- 
dust rial Halations. Tha 
Appointment Is for the 

fffiru s?j? Vu*«v.*refs* 


; Apoll cants! tors 
froib . Qraduatee 


Invltod 
With at 


pithep United states .Poll- 
tlce or The Politics of In- 


duatrtal Halations. The 
Appointment Is for the 

vim. m vfcuttm* 


• ;Mtt ; '"J • or P«raonn«l. . . • Application forma ana 

fr*( •• ; • ' Further ddtelle 'and- fbi>ln P^rao°ifnef' "^JrrVcaf"' Live??, 
• |1 \ •• i ■nnllcBUon- - avallabla • ' Rpol 'Polytechnic. Rodney 

. :'■« 3 1 : trom lho Starr - officer. Houm, .7 Q- ..Mount 

'*•* w dr SfflS 




fm 

P iji-JilJi 

r '41 

mi. 


; Colleges of Technology 


City of $alfprcti 


: TpEiTIMESIiipHER^uqAII^SUP^ M^ ^ 


Research & Studentships continued 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

t-'ncultv of Art and IJonlnn 
Dupnrinnnl of 
Architect urn mill 
Landscape 

LECTURER II IN 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

Half- full -time appoint- 
ment Lecturer II In Land- 
Htapo Arclillrctura re- 
quired 10 teach . on the 
honours degree and gradu- 
ate diploma roursns In 
landscape arc hi lecture. 

Applicants should be 
qualified landscape 

architects. and the 

appointment la Intended to 
give the opportunity to 
combine learning with 
practice or rnaanreh. 

Salary Sea In (pro rata) 
£7.21 5— £ 1 1 ,968. 

For furthor [lartiriilurs 
mid application form <re- 
1 ur noble by 30 Nuvnmbpr 
1 9 83 ), sond a lalf-ndcirea- 
seri onvnlnpn marked “A/ 
383" to tho Sni rmar) , 
Maiichaster Polytechnic, 
All Sslnta. Monr lies tor 
MIS IST1H. H3 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

nepartmant of Bioloolcal 
Balances 

LECTURER II IN 
MICROBIOLOGY 

„ Applications are Invited 
from well qualified per- 
aonn In mlcrobloloay or a 
roletod diaclpllno. They 
sliouid hnvo post-greduato 
rosearch and/or Industrial 
axparlence and be ablo to 
offer a special contribu- 
tion In an area of micro- 
bial biotechnology. 

Applicants should be 
able to tsacli up to Hon- 
ours degree level and have 
current active raaaarch In- 


LISR..RTL2...MASCOT...CORAL...PASCAL...PROLOG... 
ALVE Y...ESPRIT...VLSI...CONTEXT...SDS.. .ROKE MANOR 

Words to conjure with in 
Systems Engineering Development . . . 

Roke Manor? 

Not yet, but within Plesspy Electronic Systems Research Limited (PESRL) at Roke 
Manor a new major Software Centre of Excellence Is being established which will 
require the use of some of the moat advanced techniques and concept8 available. 

PESRL Is a centralised research laboratory supporting the varied activities of eight 
major Plessey businesses in addition to undertaking contract research across a wide 
range of electronic systems and associated activities. This new Centre will play a key 
role in developing the software techniques vitally important to the future of these 
businesses. Now, following the recent appointment of a Research Director of 
Software, two further senior posts are to be filled: 

Research Manager Software Engineering 

To develop a team to carry out wide-ranging Research and Development into 
Software Engineering Techniques with responsibility for building up the staff and 
carrying out the day to day management of the Research Programme in Software 
Engineering. Candidates will require extensive experience in modern software 
engineering techniques and must show an Interest In bridging the gap between re- 
search and practical implementation in this area. Knowledge of Mascot/Coral, Pascal 
and/or ADA, would be an advantage, as would experience of military projects. 

Research Manager Applied SoftwareTechniques 

To manege and develop a team undertaking research and development Into 
techniques associated with the development of software based systems. These 
include I KBS - In particular the application of expert systems, mathematical 
techniques, operational analysis and feasibility studies. 

In both cases candidates must be capable of generating and managing programmes 
to support the practical problems of the next five years as well as establishing the 
techniques to take us Into the next century. 

Both appointments will report directly to the Research Director (Software) and will 
attract a Company Car, BUPA Membership, Company Pension Scheme and a 
comprehensive relocation package to this area which la in Idyllic surroundings in the 
Test Valley and within easy commuting distance of Winchester, Salisbury, Southampton 
and the New Forest. Salaries will not be an inhibiting factor, if you have tha 
background and skills we seek. 

For ntore details or an application form* please write or telephone: lbny Czapp, 
Resourcing Manager, Plessey Electronic Systems Research Limited, Roke Manor, 
Romsey. Hampshire S05 OZN. Tel: Romsey (0794) S15222 or Dial 100 and ask for 
FREEFONE PLESSEY, ROKE MANOR. 
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electronic systems 


Polytechnic of 
the South Bank 
Wandaworth Road, 

. . London SW8 
* Faculty, of the Built 

Environment 

SJSRC RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
■ CONSTRUCTION 
■ PROJECT 
MANAGEMENT AND 
CONTROL 

A«lit«nt ' tq join a ama) 

v facad wlih', large- eoale con- 
struction . . project . for 
"^"iWino .end . 
rOHMUl.n. ApeietBlICB - 

tm.l—H In 
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Wll 

the 
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rema on a 
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Colleges of Further Education 


Sohool of Teaching & Community 8tud!ea 
Department of Soolal & Caring 8tudles ' 

LECTURER I -SOCIAL 
WORK METHODS 

Po«1 Rel: TCV0095 

Rie mijn B ubjod atea torlhapost Is nodal woik methoda. bui ■ 

SSS? 81 **' 

Salary: e$, 84 ft-£ 9, 736 ' 


CllypfSalfprd . ' A ^ 

AppUoatkine.are invited for the pbetpf * . .V< ;.^V » m 


Abplicfcnte. should bo 
« w,th t»‘ Oper- 
ational : - Heeoerch beak- 
around or from the Con*. 


Hortonhoi^robTlAY: 

Closing Cate 18 th Novamber, 1983 

Toklngupthei 


m:MrAW. 
iltyColtage, Great 


gwpthechpllenge 
if tomorrow today! 

iii< l:j> hi - »Yai ?• a • 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


;‘j ahdthertsollegei 


Announcements 




a^rdaj^WIth the BurrtHamfE Rebortforhk 
ftrtftientGracIfl Vlr £ 10 , 63^1 B&ffitkrify 


■* '• • 4Sew|l^mADjB-: :V 

Personal or -■ . J J^pashion ■: - « , ; 


LONDON: 

lton .Lee- 
Bn tty .Mr 1 






University of Baiti 

Centre for 4 Analy i, 

-JJSSSKl 

H eaeBrch* Pp^, 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

by T the k” ""e d wa ?d ■ , , u i, a ’ 1 

ei , “i.,Es: d c¥Ai J “hfei 

principally ror thn 
and W 1 1 l e *p| ore , > 
tlanehlp betweSn -J* 11 - 
nursing home! "ana 1 ’.'^ 

wil} h be e* Vrad ua ta'fn 0 ,^ 
social ecIencM VLJ" 
have had axoaria'nra^rj 
raaB«rph V ° r ' 1 »n<f [!-5 e ^ 

Candidates muat '"be"’™! 
PBred to (ravel ana w f« 
epend time away from 

sstT-saa?* “3^* 

h. T i; STVswsxi» 

For rurther InrornallM 
end application f 0 ™ 
pleaae write to the pin 
aqntiel Officer, Unlvariii 
of Beth, DAT 14 V, 


stss?adS&:h>.fel 


Thames Polyteohnle 

School of Chamlilry 

RESEARCH 
WORKER FOR THB 
STUDY OF 
CHEMISTRY OF 
CEMENT 

Appllcetlona are loutrt 
from chamlatry Dradniui 
for e two-year reatircb 
worker poet aupportod tj 
the Brltlah Techsolen 
Group. Tha project ell) 
Involve the study of pan- 
land cement hydration *u 
molecular IbvoI In the pti- 
aenca of traditional 
novel accelerators pnd.rt- 
tnrders. Registration tl 
suitable candidates for ■ 
higher dagreo will ba con- 
sidered. 


£3891 par u«J 


Salary 

iclualva. 


Further partlculsn nl 
application form free® 

Stroot. London, 'Wll 

^i^. b r*»aT. n “ db W 


Awards 


University of 
Warwick 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
VENETIAN . • 
RESEARCH 

__Tho i/ustaea , A JB 


FOVNDATIun oi " rloOM 

announce thet up i to 
will be made Bva , ' , . D g rt ,i 

vI?//Se. The area* 

.tecture, muslc. lew. 
literature, JSSmv r 

B resent tpollllci. ^Syonlrt 

on, environment) ory^ 
end the territories onj*’| r , 
Joct to It. Further |M 

n,entofH^e«o^.UnJveri^ 
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Librarians 


Bristol Polyteoh^ . 

Llbrnry 

SEBVI S 

wcm*n 
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Librarians continued 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Unlvoralty Library 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANTS 


University of 

Oxford 


ADoIlcatlone. are Invited 
JUS post's °ln Hie Off. 


•lhaiila preferably be 
aradustes and/or have pro- 
fefaionel quel I f l ca tTo n a 

and experience. 


Oxford 

St. Hilda’s College 
COLLEGE 
LIBRARIAN 


Applications ere Invited 
from araduutes with library 
qualifications for the post of 
Colleqe. Librarian with re- 


galsry will be at eti 
■pproprtete point on the 
flrsda ID acale £7.190 - 
19 873 p.a. according to 
igi, guellf leal Ions and ex- 
p#rlence. 


Colleqe Librarian with re- 
Bponslblllty to the Library 
Fellow, to take ud the nnat 


fallow, to take up the poet as 
soon ea possible after 1 at 

i a 7 n ilo y - fi'eTa. 1 ' on acaln 


Applications with the 
-.« >■ end addreeaea of 
j Trie referees should ba 
■*ot to arrive not later 
than 23th November 1983 
io (he Librarian. UnlvarBl- 


Further particulars are 
available from the Library 
Fellow. Mias B. M. Lovlck, to 
whom applications (6 coploa), 
with curriculum vitae anti 




names and addresses of two 
referees, should he sent by 
Navembor 19. HIS 


whom fur »har particulars 
■sy be obtained. H13 


THB CHARTERED SOCIETY OF PHYSIOTHERAPY 


nriONs 


The Society wishes to appoint an experienced Examinations 
Officer to take charge of the Examinations Section of its 
Education Department. 

Experience of administration of an examination system Is 
euenllal, preferably In a higher education institution, and a 
knowledge of CNAA procedures would be an advantage. The 
post demands the ability both to work to an established system 
and to innovate, as the work of the section is likely to change over 


the next five years. The appointment commences on 1 March 
1884 to allow an overlap wltn the present Examinations Officer, 
who retires In June 1964. 

S on the Scale £8,446 to £10,067 Inclusive of London 
Ung according to qualification and experience; non- 
contributory pension scheme. 

Further details and application forme are available from the 
Dlreotor of Education, Chartered Society of Physiotherapy, 
14 Bedford Row, London WC1R 4ED (Tel: 01-242 1841). 


Tdaphone enquiries to the present Examinations Officer: 
MnM. Griffith, are welcomed. Closing date for applications: 


1 Member 1983. 


Closing data for applications: 

(13B66) 


Colleges of Higher Education 


SENIOR LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING/MATHEMATICS 

Applications are Invited Irom suitably qualified and 
wperlenoed persons for lha above poll. 


supporting h wide range of advanced courses In computing 
offered by lha Department He/she will play a key role In 


Computer Studies scheduled to commence In September 
1084, 


Salary scale: Senior Lecturer £1 0, 683-El 3,443. 

Application forms and further particulars may 

. be obtained from the Deputy Registrar, to 

whom completed applications ehould be 
returned by 28th November, 1QB3.' 1 (^ 7 ) 

Bouon Institute of Highe r Education 

I X Peane Road, BOLTON BL3 SABlW— 
y : Tel: Bolton (0204) 28881 — — — 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education . 


School of -Library and 
Information Studies 


«B R ed5^ C tTo L n EQEOF 


HI IN • 

INFORMATiON 

RETRIEVAL 


Appllcatlona are Invltod 
from . suitably qualified 
persona for the above 

f >oat. Candidataa sliouid 
lava a thorough Know- 
adga or Information re- 
trieval and exPBr IenC0 . . ° r 


trleval and exP«r I ® n . C0 .. 
computerised Information 
atoraee and r'etrlavol aye- 
tbma, 


£ 1 aTaB? ' p . a . . ? no Uioiya ., 

swpf-i* SP3 


» 


Chief. - . . ' ■ Aomin 

Cofe^bpHlgttr 


'7 ' ifrwm 

Wj6uW'80nd ; 
vitae, an outline 
Ive - 


25 Nove /?a 


Administration 


EDUCATION OFFICER 


The Officer will initially be concerned with output in the broad area of 
active leisure — cultural and recreational, and will join a team responsible 
for establishing and maintaining contacts with post-school educational 
institutions of all kinds and relevant social agencies with the aim of 
developing the effective use of BBC educational broadcasting and allied 
media. 


THE DITCHLEY 
FOUNDATION 


Applicants will liaise with national agencies to assist in the creation of 
forward policy, identifying partners for collaboration involving BBC 
educational media and develop these projects and enhance the overall 
awareness and use of these BBC materials. 


POST OF DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR 


lhft nuchley Foundation 
snnkft u Deputy Dlroitnr 
whuw tuftk would bn in work 
with tlia Dim tor In da vIbIiiii. 
1-r-rrultliMi iiarili Ipaiilx ror and 
i-liiiiiIiui n doirii or no tiluh- 
trnn urn] amir , nn far- 
wkm, a year at Dilrlilny Fark 


A good honours degree (or equivalent) and extensive professional 
experience in post-school education are essentia . A significant kne 


experience in post-school education are essentia!. A significant knowledge 
and/or experience in the ‘Leisure’ industry is very desirable. 

Salary <£10,949 - £13,899 plus allowance of <£511. Based London. 
Relocation expenses considered. 

Contact us immediately for application form (quote ref. 6069/THS and 
enclose s.a.e.) BBC Appointments, London W1A 1AA. Tel. 01-580 3334. 


Oiict-h H year at niiMil*y I'ark 
bn inal nr (yvuev (polliirul. 
•runonik, slralrgii-, bpi-IoI . 
ulc. 1 of currant Ininrpai to ih- 
Bril I ah and American pro pi os, 
and thalr close parlnrn In 
world nffaira. The Depulv 
Director would also bo re- 

a iilrod to act nt Sorrnlurv lb 
le Council and Praarammaa 
Commit toe of the Foundation. 
Emoluments just under 
£13,000 per annum. 


Tim post could be a retire- 
mom ruin or might ba mni- 
Itlnrd with sun id prlvnto work 
imsaarrli. writ Inn, etr.i. Au- 


We are an Equal Opportunities employer 


imaaami. writ Inn, etr.i. Ai>- 
Ullratluiia wllli lull r.v. ahmild 
lie addroaoert in Tim !}ln<ciur 


lit [illclilay Park, Liintiiiin, 
(Ixfiirdalilre, 0X7 4LU. 111^ 
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District Health 
Promotion Officer 


Scale 14 £9,404~£11,434 


This newly established position is proof of the genuine 
commitment and high level of priority given to Health Promotion 
In this Authority. 

Operating within a recently approved structure and budget, the 
person appointed will play an Important rale, establish Ing and 
leading a Health Promotion team in the District whloh serves a 
population of 173, 000. . 

You will liaise with a wide range of professional bodlBB : 

co-ordinating and controlling all Health Promotion activities, to 
. ensure that they are efficiently and professionally operated. 

In addition you will be expected to develop links with all sectors 
of the community, Identifying needs and problems and 
formulating and Instigating appropriate policies. 

The need Is for an articulate and enthusiastic Individual, with 
substantial experience In either Education or the Health 
Service. Good organisational and communicative skills 
together with a sound appreciation of promotional methods are 
also essential. 


For an Informal discussion on the post please ognlaot either 
, Peter Stansble, District Administrator, or Roger Brittain, District 
Medloal Officer, on Nuneaton (0203)328411,. . ■ 

. Application forme and further details are available from the 
Dletrlot Personnel Officer, North Warwickshire Health 
Authority, Newtown Roqd, 


Nuneaton CV11 4HW. 
Telephone Nuneaton 
(0203)326411 Ext. 46. 
Closing date: 

23rd November, 1983. 


nfNorthfjfi 

V^rwickdiire 


SBSKiii^thorityl 


Department of Education and Science 


HM Inspectors of Schools 


lloations are Invited.from men and women. 


between 35 and 43, for abpolnlmsnt as HM Inspeclore wlth p 
particular Interest in the training of teaohere tor the primary 


phase of education. HMI Inspect educational Institutions as 
part of both specialist and general assignments and provide 
advice to the Department and throughout the education 
system. ' : ; 

Applicants should have substantial, recent experience of Initial 
training .of teachers lor primary or middle eohoolB. &penence 
may be conllnad to such work In higher education. In addition, 
knowledge of epuree design ' and the management ol 
Institutions, Involvement. In In-service training, and recent 
teaching In schools would each, be additional 
recommendations. h . . i 

Starting salary Is, within the range £14, 400^^20,800 (higher In 
London). Relooatlon expenses of up to £3,000 may. be payable. 
Application forms (to be returned as soo’h as possible i and not 
Ser.than 22 nd 'Novehnber, 1683) and lufther Information may 
be obtained from Mr £. D. Foster: Department of |duMl onand 
Science, Room 16/17, Elizabeth House, 39 York Road, London 
8E1 7PH. (Tel: 01-826 0222, Ext. 2786 or 2237) Please quote 
12/83/2. : • /■ •• . : . ■ ’ ‘ 0^948) 


Department of Education and Science 


HM Inspectors of Schools 

Further and Higher Education 


Applications are invited from men and women, preferably aged 
between 35 and 45, for appointment as HM Inspectors wlfin a 
specialist Interest In computer education and In general further 
education. HMI Inspect educational Institutions as part of both 
general and specialist assignments and provide educational ■> 
advice to the Department ana throughout fhe education system. 
Applications are Invited for: 


Computer Education 

From those holding senior positions In turthsr and higher 
education who have a broad and active Interest In computer 
education. A particular Interest and experience in an area of 
computer application, eg Information technology, or In the field ol 
mathematical sciences, would be an advantage. 


General FE 


From those occupying senior positions In further education who 
have experience ol the development, operation, or management 
of qon-advanced ; courses. Similar experience In respect or 
advanced part-time bourses In further, education would be an 


additional advantage. Applicants should be able to contribute to 
one of the major specialist areas of further education, such as 
agriculture, art ana design, business and management studies, 
oons|rucllon, engineering, . food and catering, science, 
, mathematics and computing, and health and social services. 


Starting salary Is within -the rands £14,40O-£20,Ba0 (higher In 
London). Relocation expenses of up to £3,000 may ba payable. 


Application forms (to be returned as soon as possible and not 
later than 22nd November, 1983) and further information maybe 


obtained from Mr E. D. Foster, Department of Education apd 
Science, Room 16/17, Elizabeth. House, 39 York Road, London 
SE1 7PH. (Tel: 0,1-928 9222, Ext. 2786 or 2237.) Plsase quote 
11/03/2. <13945) 


CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
INSGCLALWORK 


Senior 

Administrative 

Officer 


fpf Assistant Director and Registrar 


Scdafy £11,782— £12,781 p.a. 


CCETSW In. tyia Indfipendant statutory body vrjlh soma 140 stall Of its 
Central Qflloa and (iva regional off loai covering lha whole of the U.K. 
responsible lor promoting education and training lor work in U» 
personal a.oatal seryicee. Jt approves and reviews courses, laws# 
qualifying and other, awards, -and Is Involved In developmental activity 
ol various kinds. r ' ' ’ 

The postholdqr will have a key support rota Involving all areaa of lha 
Assistant Director and Registrars work, which covers financial, legal 
and odminla trail va affairs. In particular, this post involves enisling 
with the planning end monitoring of the work cl tlie division (about 50 
toff), co-ordinating tiw work of tha Assistant Director's own office, 
flomnlm llmfatabllna and overriaelnd lha serviciiig of a Vartety of 


il Yemeni lh a variety of 
enga ol admlnlstrpUVB 
proven adminlfiU(jlWa 
essential. Experience 
•id poeseiHlon of 


■ 
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AUSTRALIA 

Royal Melbourne Institute 
of Technology Limited 

ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
ADVANCED COLLEGE 


RMIT, located In the centre of Melbourne, is Australia's largest Institute of 
Technology consisting of an Advanced College and a Technical College, and is 
governed oy a Council with the Director as Chief Executive Officer. 


J The Council is seeking to appoint an Associate Director who will contribute 
significantly to the development of the Institute by being responsible for the 
management and academic leadership of the Advanced College. 

The RMIT Advanced College has approximately 11,000 students in six Faculties 
and a Graduate School of Management supported by an academic and 
administrative staff in excess of 1200. 

The Associate Director is responsible lo the Director for all aspects of co- 
ordination and control of the operations of the Advanced College. In addition 
the Associate Director is responsible for a number of Institute-wide functions 
within the Office of the Director and supports the Director In developing the 
external relations and interests of the Institute. 

The successful applicant will have extensive high level experience in adminis- 
tration and higher education; demonstrated qualities of leadership and 
management ability; appropriate academic qualifications and an understand- 
ing and commitment lo the philosophy and needs of advanced education. 

The salary package offered is commensurate with the Importance of the 
position. 

Interested persons should write or telephone for relevant Information papers j 
before making formal application. 

All enquiries will be treated in the strictest confidence. 

Telephone enquiries can be directed to: Mr Shane McMahon on (03) 341 2007. 
Applications must be received by 16th December, 1983. Enquiries and 
applications should be addressed to: 

The President of Council 

Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology Limited, 

Private Box 375, 

Carlton South 
Victoria, Australia 3053 

The President also invites confidential nominations of persons who" might be 
suitable for the.posi t|on. •• - 1 . 

The Cpundl reserves the right to appoint by Invitation. 


umm 


:• AramcOj the world's largest oil 


priority, is Increasing the already , 
significant resources allocated to 
training and development. 

Ail urgent requirement has 
therefore arisen' for a Programme 
Development and Evaluation Analyst. 
You must be educated to HNC/Degree 
level coupled with 8 years' experience 
in vocational education and can show 
proof of advanced training and/or. 
experience in ESL training' . • 
programmes, training systems and - 
educational media/technology. It is 
1 important that all applicants have a 
. strong background in educational 
psychology educational test Ingond 
measuremcnt/compuier applications, 

' You will be assigned to the , 

. Academic Curriculum Unit In 


SAUDI ARAW 1 

£15,000-££J)00 


material and syllabus, the development 
and conduct or workshops at 
professional English centres for 
teachers and interface with the staff 
development unit .. 

The benefits Include an indefinite 
term employment agreement offering 


and excellent recreational facilities. 

Please write or telephone for ah 
application form (quoting refi 
8883/THBS) tot John Nicholson, 

ARA International, 17/19 Maddox 
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KUWAIT 

UNIVERSITY 

Department ol Administrative Affairs 

Advertisement for 
Academic 

Posts and Language 
Teachers 

The Department of English, Faculty of Arts, 
Kuwait University announces the following 
vacancies for 1984/85: 

First: 

Posts of Professors, Associate Professors and 
Assistant Professors (Lecturers) in the following 
fields: English Literature, Classics, Translation, 
Linguistics, Speech, Reading and Writing. 

Conditions: 

Ph.D. Degree from a recognised University - 
Applicant must have a minimum of three years 
experience In University teaching or equivalent, 
and at least one published paper In his/her field. 


Second: 

Posts of Language Teachers (Teaching 
Assistants): 

Conditions : 

M.A. Degree from a recognised University in 
TOEFL, ESL or ESP. Applicant’s mother tongue 
must be English and he/she must have a minimum 
of two years experience in University teaching or 
equivalent. 

Applications should be submitted to the 
Department of Administrative Affairs, Kuwait 
University, P.O. Box 5969, Safat, Kuwait, not later 
than 31st December, 1383. 

Selected candidates will be contacted for interview 
before final decision of appointment. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NATAL UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

Department of Psychology Department of Psychology 

Durban, South Africa Durban, 8outh Africa 

Applications are Invited from Applications are Invited from, 
aultabjy quaWTed persona suitably qualified persona 

reoardlesa of eex, religion, race, regardless ol sex, religion, race, 

colour or national origin for colour or national origin for 

appolniment to the poet ofi appointment to the poet of: 

ASSOCIATE ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR PROFESSOR 

OF INDUSTRIAL OF INDUSTRIAL 

PSYCHOLOGY PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications ^are Invited for the Applications are Invited for the 
newly established position, of newly established position of 
Associate Professor of Industrial Associate Professor of Industrial 
^chotogy In the Department of Psychology In the Department of 

Psychology. Psychology. . 

The Uni versity Is seeking an The University • Is seeking an 
Industrial psychologist who Is both Industrial psychologist who la both 

a scholar with a sound .taste a scholar with a sound basic 
training In general psychology, and training In general psychology, and 

SrSl . Mi.rSfe 

, ■rass- 1 ? rsii t 

,n iKfuatrfa! direct .research In Industrial 

psychctogy. - . ■ v . Peychotogy. 

»“% :■■■ , 

SSSSGS' . 

sartwyASS’S: 

TE?** teMyeWq annlialty.i . rnoptfi'sealary Is payable annually. 
PsSS : .61 “ft? 1 ' . &»*■ ■ ; *# 1 * ">• hirther 

in pinHoiv^iedW 

JtaJgaaang- 

iSCSIs £ 

i spass 


Industrial 


university OP natal 

Department of Psythoto*, 

Pietermaritzburg, s«,5^ 

Applications arc Invfied 

5ui,ab 'y qualifier^ 

regardlcK of 
colour or nHknri 
appolniment to the post ^ H 

lecturer 

to assist with undcrersdoite 
postgraduate teaching tad ukS 
supervision. a 

Applicants should have 11 bs 
Master's degree. Esperknce m 
Developmental Psychology w 
registration with South Afoa. 
Medical and Dental Council 
be desirable. 

The salary wlfl be in the ranu- 

R12.657-R22.173 pci Zo 
The commencing salary notch *3 
be dependent on the quslifcujou 
and/or experience of the suotufd 
applicant, la addition, an tttnull 
servlet bonus of 93% of ont 
month's salary Is payahjc, objeu 
to Treasury regulations. 

Application forms, farther 
particulars ol the post sad 
information on pension, mafia! 
aid, group insurance, staff burury, 
housing loan and subsidy schews! 
long leave conditions. t*J 
travelling expenses on Gn 
appointmet arc obtainable how 
Mr O. J. Henning, South Africa 
UahcrtUta (Hike, Chldxfe 
House, 278 High Hot bom, IckJm 
WC 1V 7HE, with Min 
applications, on the presenbd 
form, must be lodged sot Utn tba 
25th November, 1983. quothf 
reference PMB 90/83. 
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Universities 

continued 


University of Oxford . 
Jesua College 
wvcttrro Hall 

TUTOR AND 

lecturer 

Applications am 
from ordalnod dirMWJ . 
tlia Church of BnolanO W* 

Joint appotnrmant a* * fi , nSi 

and Lacturor of Wycfiiui 
nnd Chaplain or Je.ua Cfflf 
from Saptambsr *!*■ J 
Tliaro wifi In m 

Pa ,t B Ur Yoc?ott ,,0r ' 1 

Any ona ot L|52FJirtn5S 
could b« combined 
jesua Collooo 1 

which Is «»■*■ n « lonv SnsJ bUf- 
wlth no toochlna r**P . 
tins. For the posts not 
with 

cants may ho f rdBln * 
mala or fantaie. 

tha numei o ™®%*^Suv«’llni 


n 

ayollnble. 


Administration 


cont 


Christ Church CoUeje . 

of Higher Education . 

Canterbury . •, 

ADMlNIffTR^: 

• ASSISTANT ■ • 

.. ™mvl«4K I 


iBStf 


Sfe'WfSSS^- 

yrim.W SJ ®r r 

£ 7 , boss. . 

For rutfHa •' 


Uia 

November' 


rep® 

tg&ssm 




Holidays and. 
Accom irtodauo^|. 
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Overseas continued 


jfi *(’?(&] 

N6EE ANN POLYTECHNIC 

Republic of Singapore 


LECTURING STAFF In the following Departments/Centres: 

a) Building 

b) Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
cj Mechanical Engineering 

d) Shipbuilding and Repair Technology 
9) Mathematics and Science 


The Institution 

Ngee Ann Polytechnic Is a premier Government Polytechnic offering diploma 
courses equivalent to HND standard. The Polytechnic has a student enrolment of 
4,900 and a full-time academic staff strength of 308 in the current academic year 
The 6Uident population Is expected to Increase to 9,000 by 1 988 with a 
proportionate increase In staff strength. The currenl annual operating budget of 
116.6m Is expected to be Increased to $70m. The medium of Instruction Is English. 

Qualifications 

Candidates must have a good and recognised University Degree and/or 
professional qualifications in a relevant field and have at least two yeans relevant 
Industrial/teaching experience. However, preference will be given to candidates with 
experience/expertise in the following areas: 

a) Building: 

Electrical Engineering, Building Services and Environmental Engineering. 

b) Electrical and Electronic Engineering: 

• • . 1) Power and Industrial Electronics 

'21 Telecommunication (Digital Communication and Microwave Technology) 

■ Computer Control and Instrumentation 
I fr Robotics and Automation 

(5) : Computer/Microprocessor Technology and Application 

(6) Electronic Measurement 

c) Mechanical Engineering: 

(1 ) Computerised Machining 

• 2 Robotics 

3 CAD/CAM 

4 Instrumentation and Control 

IJ Refrigeration and Air-conditioning 
J6| Computer Application 
v) Engineering System Design 

d) Shipbuilding and Repair Technology : 

• Towing Tanks, Offshore Engineering, Shlpbulldlng/Shlp Design and 
Marine Electro-technology. 

v *) Mathematics and Science: 

Profe88lonal computer experience together with experience In 
• reaching and research In Computer Science. 

Gr °r!! Ar,nual Emoluments 

Emoluments range from S$27, 1 1 3-S$94,828. (The present 
= S$3.23). The above figures Include a current 1 3-month 
Pune 1™ v da22 % employer’s contribution to the Singapore Central Provident 

and points olSntiy Into the abow Balaryrangewlllbe 
, ' UcffllSfi 9 ua »«cationa and experience. Applicants need only apply for a ■ 

and oxpari0nce - and the 


1 Bhcf Conditions of Service 

IJWmftna and Malaysians will be offered appointments on local terms. 
5^Bgful oandldatee will ha aDnointad on contract of three years duration. 


%ivahi e 3i? c ? t ^ n allowance, housing allowance, commuted board and lodging 
H allowance, etc. Applicants will be supplied with details of teirni 
v : ij/t ■ ^“^naprsefvlpa If they are shortlisted for Interview. 


t'.T'Afusn<L 


THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS 

REPRINT 

SERVICE 


Leverhulme Report 

A four-page edited version of the final report of 
the programme. First published in the THES 
27th May, 1983. 

Price 25p. 

Information Technology 

An eight-page report on the latest developments 
of IT in our universities, polytechnics and 
colleges . First published in the THES 17th J une , 
1983. Price 80p. 

Education & Training for 
Employment 

A further report on this very important area of 
education examines developments which have 
taken place since last year. First published in the 
THES 1st July, 1983. Price 70p. 

All prices include postage and packing within the UK, 
but not hand delivery or Red Star delivery? 

Enquiries about other reprints 
available should be sent to 
Linda Bartlett at the address below. 

Telephone: 01-253 3000 
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Please send me the following reprints: 
Leverhulme- price 25p each 
Information Technology - price 80p each 
Education & Training for Employment - price 70p 

% * . . ' i 

Name: 

Address: i.,. ’..t.i. 
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Ch^onam. StfroVLoi^An ^yi ^unttoy ;• • 


I enclose my cheque/postal order (no cash please) made payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited. tho;$um 

Signed.............. . 

1 1 ‘ . . L 

Please send this coupon. to: ■ 

. ■" ; : , iFfances odd^d : - : ; /' • . • 

.• V . "A ;> • 

" Priory Hdiifie • /. 1 1 , )' ;>v , ; V ■>: fcv •> ■ if 
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